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Latest private photograph of DAVID WARFIELD appearing in “ The Music Master” and “ The Grand Army Man,” 
Photograph by Marceau, N. Y. 
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An interesting study of Miss Frances Starr. Pholograph by the Misses Selby, N, Y. 
Miss Frances Starr (on horseback : and her sister, Photograzh by Richard W, Sears, Boston 
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age of the Belasco Stuyvesant Theatre. (From left to right) Wm. J. Hurlbut, author of play, 
Loretta Wells, Charles Richman. During rehearsals of the Bates play Mr. Belasco permitted no member of the 
the atmosphere of the drama. Fhotograph by White, 


MISS BLANCHE BATES and her “Fighting Hope” com ny at luncheon on the stag 
David Belasco, Miss Blanche Bates, Howell Hansel, M 
Company to leave the theatre after the rehearsal for the day had begun. This to keep the players in 
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FREDERIC THOMPSON on the bridge of his s:2am yacht “ E'sa II.” 
Photograph by Hall, N. Y, 


MISS MABEL TALIAFERRO (Mrs. F on) on the Thompson Steam Yacht “ Elsa II.” 
Fhotograph by Hall, N. Y. 








Interior view of Mme. Emma Calve’s home. Latest pose of Mme. Calve (Photograph copyright by A. 
Exterior view of Mme. Calve’s Chateau. 





CHARLES KLEIN, the author of “‘ The Music Master” and other successful plays, in his library at Shirley Manor, 
Rowayton, Conn., writing “ The Third Degree.” Photograph by White, N. Y. 
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THE ARNOLD DALY SERIES—The three poses at ihe top show Mr Daly at 20 in “ Pudd’nhead Wilson,” at 23 in 
“ Secret Ser at 26 in “ Self and Lady.” The three poses at the bottom at 29 in “‘ The Man of Destiny,” 
at 30 in “ Candida,” at 31 in ‘‘ The Regeneration.” The center pictures at 31 in “ Arms and the Man” 
and Mr. Daly as he is in every day life. 





MISS JULIA MARLOWE in her off moments indulges her fondness for cats. 





SNAPSHOTS AT ACTORS’ FIELD DAY RECENTLY HELD IN NEW YORK CiTY—Miss Bessie McCoy and her 
Yama Yama Girls from “‘ The Three Twins;” LaBelle Dazie, famous dancer Richard 7 (top hat) and 
Raymond Hitchcock (clown costume). Photographs by Underwood & Underwood, 





Geo. M. Cohan, Lew 
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SNAPSHOTS AT ACTORS’ FIELD DAY RECENTLY HELD 
Dockstader and Sam Harris Miss Edna Wallace Hopper. 


IN NEW YORK CITY—Bickel and Lew Dockstader (impersonating Bryan and Roosevelt); 
Photographs copyright 1908 by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
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MISS GERTRUDE COGHLAN taking a ride in her machine. Fhofograph by Spooner & Wells, Inc., N. Y. 
Miss Marion Alexander of “ The American Idea” Company (a snap shot taken at Atlantic City). 
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MISS FLORENCE REED, daughter of the late Roland Reed, now playing “ Pamela” in the New York 
production of “ Girls.” Photogvaph by Matzene, Chicago. 
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The famous pump used in “ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” It originally stood near Mrs. Cass’ home in The 
Cabbage Patch at Louisville The original tin roofed house wherein resides Mrs, Mary Bass, upon whose 
unique character Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice based her celebrated story “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 
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A corner of MISS ELEANOR ROBSON’S new home on West 72nd St., New York City, 


showing her answering correspondence. 
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Two interesting pictures showing Frank J. McIntyre in “‘ The Traveling Salesman,” receiving instructions from one of 
the leading skirt salesman in the country as to how to show off and display a skirt to the best advantage. 
Photographs by White, N. Y. 
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MILE. ADELINE GENEE and MME. ZIMMERMAN, her aunt, who taught her to dance. (Mme. Zimmerman was a 
great Danish dancer of a decade ago). Photograph by The Dover St. Studios, London. 
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MISS MARGARET ILLINGTON in her riding habit on the Bridle Path in Central Park, N. Y. 
. Photograph by Sarony, N. Y. 
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THE COHANS, Jerry J., Josephine and George M. in “ The Dancing Dolls,” one of their early vaudeville acts, 
Photograph by Haii, N. Y. 
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One of the distinct novelties of the theatrical season—MISS MARY MANNERING as she appears in 
“ Glorious Betsy” with bare feet. Photograph by Hail, N. Y. 














An interesting portrait study of the late Peter F. Dailey; also two character poses out of the last production in which 
he appeared, viz., Joe Weber's Burlesque of “ The Merry Widow.” Photographs by Bangs, N. Y, 








MISS LILLIAN RUSSELL at the Sheepshead Race Track, 
Photograph by Hall, N. Y. 
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Father and the Boys 


By GEORGE ADE 


Novelized from William H. Crane’s acting version of the play 
By W. CAREY WONDERLY 


With the special permission of 
CHARLES FROHMAN 





“PRATHER AND THE Boys.” 





GEORGE ADE, the foremost American humorist, creator of numerous 
literary types that we of America have rejoiced to know, has never wrought 
with finer purpose or more felicity than in his splendid American comedy, 
Old Lemuel, the father of the boys, has won 
for himself a warm place in the hearts of thousands of theatregoers, by way 
of William H. Crane’s delicious impersonation. If Charles Frohman had 
never done more than disclose this play to the American public, he would 
have established himself high in public regard. Tut GREEN Book ALBUM 
felicitates itself and its readers upon its chance to present this novelization 
of Mr. Ade’s brilliant play, with Charles Frohman’s special permission. 








CHAPTER I 





H Lemuel Morewood’s desk, the 
bundle of letters held tightly in 
his hand. Again the noises 
were repeated: A bit of gay laughter, 
a word or two of conversation, then the 
soft frou-frou of skirts heralding the 
approach of feminine visitors. For a 
second he listened intently, then with 
a little nod of approval went on with 
his task of distributing the morning- 
mail. 











OLTON stopped short beside _ 


Presently the door was pushed open : 


and two young ladies entered the room. 
“Good-morning, Mr. Holton,” said 
the smaller girl, nodding brightly. 
“ All alone?”’ 
“Yes, Miss Donelson.. Good-morn- 
ing, Miss Berkeley,” returned Holton. 
Frances Berkeley smiled. ‘“ We're 
here to capture Mr. Morewood. Came 
early purposely to catch him in. Don’t 
tell us that he is out, please!”’ 
Holton put down his letters. “ Which 
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Mr. Morewood?” he asked, smiling. 
“You know, there are three of them 
now.” 

“We hardly expected to find Billy,” 
laughed Emily Donelson. “Billy is 
sure to be up to his ears in society even 
at this hour—Mrs. Bruce-Guilford, and 
that set. Why, he even keeps orchids 
on his desk. I suppose some of his 


admirers, Mr. Holton—”’ 
“Nonsense, Emily,” cried Frances 
“Why, do you 


somewhat annoyed. 
always—”’ 

“The florist brings the flowers every 
morning,’’ interpolated Holton quickly. 

Frances smiled triumphantly at 
Emily, and crossing to the younger 
son’s desk, stood idly glancing about 
at its wonderful scheme of decoration. 
And it was certainly characteristic of 
Tom Morewood, while contrasting 
strangely with his brother’s corner at 
the other side of the long, old-fashioned 
apartment. Boxing-gloves, Indian clubs 
and dumb-bells were heaped about 
it, while fencing-foils and etchings of 
track-events graced the wall above. 

“This is Tommy Morewood,”’ nodded 
Frances significantly— 

“At least, you can tell it is a man’s 
desk,”’ returned Emily. 

She threw a look at Billy’s corner, 
resplendent with its silver tea-service, 
orchid-jar, and photographs in fancy 
frames, but she made no remark. 

“Of course, the boys are a bit differ- 
ent,”’ hastily agreed Frances. “Billy, 
now—Billy is a dear,” said Emily 
warmly, but her glance wandered never- 
theless to the boxing-gloves and fen- 
cing-foils at the other side of the room. 
“When do you expect Uncle back, Mr. 
Holton?”’ she asked suddenly. 

Holton glanced at the clock. “He 
went out for his daily crackers and 
milk. He’s sure to be back in ten or 
fifteen minutes.” 

“But we can’t really wait,’’ said 
" Emily. “If I were to leave a line here 
on the desk would he get it?”’ 

“Certainly. I'll call his attention to 
it,”” answered Holton. 

“Thanks.”’ Emily went over to 
Morewood’s desk. “Shall I tell him 
we'll call back for him?’’ she said tc 
Frances. 

“Why—I believe this must be— 
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There’s someone coming now,” re- 
turned Frances. “Wait a moment, 
here’s Mr. Morewood now, Emily.” 

“No, its Major Bellemy Didsworth, 
ladies,’’ Holton told them, as the door 
opened to admit the newcomer. 

Major Didsworth extended his hand 
to the girls, bowing cordially. He was 
arrayed like a lily of the field, and 
Emily caught herself smiling at what 
she knew would be her Uncle’s remark 
when he saw the white spats and walk- 
ing-stick. She had met the, Major 
before on one or two occasions; he was 
a friend of Billy’s, and she did not alto- 
gether like him—possibly because Billy 
did. Now she finished the note to her 
Uncle, placed it on his desk, and started 
across the room. 

“Surely, young ladies, you are not 
going to deprive me of the pleasure of 
your society?’’ Major Didsworth asked, 
as he saw them turn to go. 

Frances smiled. ‘No, Major. We 
are going to deprive ourselves of the 
pleasure of your society,” she gave 
him. 

“And don’t forget Uncle’s note, Mr. 
Holton,”” Emily called back. “It is 
very,very important, isn’t it, Frances?” 

“Oh, very,’’ smiled Miss Berkeley. 

She nodded slightly to Didsworth, 
and with Emily passed out of the room. 

The Major gave a little sigh of relief. 
“Charming creatures,”’ he managed to 
say, ‘“‘but somehow I can never remem- 
ber which is which. Mr. Morewood 
adopted—let me see—the large one, 
didn’t he?” 

“No, sir, the smaller—Miss Donel- 
son,” returned Holton. “I don’t know 
that he adopted her. Miss Donelson’s 
father was in business with Mr. More- 
wood years ago, and she has been living 
at the Morewood house for two years. 
She and Miss Berkeley are great friends 
—NMiss Berkeley lives next door, you 
know.” 

The Major nodded absently. “I see. 
By the way, what time do you expect 
Mr. Morewood?”’ 

“Which Mr. Morewood?”’ asked Hol- 
ton. 

“Oh, Billy, of course.” 

“He hasn’t been in to-day; in fact, 
he” hasn’t been in this week,” Holton 
told him. “ You know his long suit is 




















society—he’s quite up to the neck in 
it now—the very smartest people.”’ 

“Of course, the Bruce-Guilford set,”’ 
added Didsworth, throwing out his 
chest. 

“ But Tom Morewood is built on alto- 
gether different lines,’ went on Holton. 
“He’s all sport with a capital S. I 
don’t believe he ever attended a pink- 
tea or a mauve-dinner in his life. He’s 
hand in glove with Tuck Bartholomew 
—know Tuck?”’ 

“No; I’ve heard the name,’ said 
Didsworth. “One of those so-called 
apostles of manly sport, eh? Doesn’t 
know an oyster-fork from an asparagus- 
rake. But it’s all right, of course, if 
Morewood pére doesn’t object.”’ 

“To—whom?”’ Holton asked. 

“Why, this fellow Tuck.” 

“Mr. Morewood doesn’t say much— 
he hasn’t so far, but the fact is the boys 
don’t take a bit of interest or anything 
else in the business. It’s all punching- 
bags and tea-cups with them, and 
father mustn't say a word.” 

“Billy’s a great favorite with the 
Bruce-Guilford set,” the Major told 
him. 

“Yes, and Tommy’s ace-high at 
Princeton and Yale—ask Tuck if he 
isn’t. But,” Holton added, “it’s a 
case of business is business with Mr. 
Morewood and he naturally feels it 
because they can’t see it that way.” 

“ He should be proud of Billy’s huge 
success in society,’’ the Major said 
pompously. 

“Mr. Morewood is proud of his boys,” 
explained Holton quietly. ‘“ They’re 
nice boys and good boys and—Hello! 
here’s Tuck Bartholomew coming in 
now.” 

“Mr. 
greeting. 

He set down the small, pouchy hand- 
bag he carried and looked quickly 
around the room. 

“Which Mr. Morewood?”’ asked Hol- 
ton. 

“Tommy, of course. Got a date 
with him,” nodded Tuck. “I’m acting 
as punching-bag for Tommy Morewood. 
He keeps himself in condition trying 
to knock me stiff and cold.” 

“You're a little early for’ Mr. More- 
wood. Will you wait?” asked Holton. 


Morewood in?” was Tuck’s 
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“Sure! How are you, Major?” 

“So—so,” returned Didsworth, with 
a patronizing air. “By the way, that 
good thing you gave me yesterday 
didn’t go through.”’ 

Tuck began to explain the situation; 


there is always a lot of explanation why ~ 


the “ good thing”’ was not so good after 
all. He waxed eloquent, there was 
much to be said, but for once Major 
Didsworth failed to be convinced. 

“There’s a certain might-have-been 
sadness that seems to envelope all my 
track-operations, Tuck,” he observed 
quietly. 

When Tom Morewood came in pres- 
ently they were still deeply entangled 
in the case. Tuck’s explanation that 
they put the wrong boy up only equale | 
the Major’s sad information that his 
horse hadn’t come in at all when he 
left Sea View Race-course. 

“It doesn’t alter the case, Tuek,” 
he ended sadly. ‘And here’s Tommy 
—get ready for trouble.” 

Tom Morewood nodded to the Major. 
He was a great, husky, good looking 
young fellow dressed in decidedly negli- 
gée street-clothes. He slapped Tuck 
on the back, cleverly dodging a playful 
blow from the fellow’s left. 

“What’s the trouble, Major? Up 
before two o’clock—insomnia?”’ 

“Business-engagement with your 
brother,”’ smiled Didsworth. 

Tom laughed. “So Billy’s getting 
to be a business-man, is he? I can 
make a wise guess what it is. Well, 
Tuck, come along. I’ve got to take 
off a couple of pounds—too many late 


‘suppers.”” 


“When does the battle take place?” 
Didsworth asked. 

“In the private office. I had a 
shower-bath put in and it makes a 
dandy place,” returned Tom. “ You'll 
excuse me—Billy will show up present- 
ly. Ah! here comes the society butter- 
fly now. How are you, Billy?” 

“I’m feeling rotten, thank you,” 
replied Billy. “Good-morning, Major. 
I’m sorry if I kept you waiting.” <* 
* Didsworth waved his hand, declaring 
he had just that moment dropped it. 

Billy Morewood went over to his desk 
and stood waiting for his brother and — 
Tuck to leave the room. Tom had — 
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glanced carelessly at the pile of letters 
on his desk, and throwing them aside, 
busied himself arranging the dumb- 
bells and Indian clubs that lay heaped 
on the floor. 

“Come on, cut the letters. You can 
read them in the hospital,” cried Tuck, 
eager to begin. 

“T’ll show you something they don’t 

teach in college,’’ answered Tom. 

He made a quick lunge at him, and 
Tuck, ducking, they were off in high 
spirits, closing the door behind them. 

Billy Morewood turned to Didsworth. 
Billy was of smaller and less athletic 
build than Tom and was well groomed, 
being much more careful of his attire 
than the younger brother. Not that 
there was anything languid about him; 
Billy Morewood did not belong to a 
degenerate type. Rather, he was a 
clean-cut young man, a fastidious 
dresser, a bit inclined to play swell, but 
beneath it all a sound, good, healthful 
fellow. 

“Tommy hooks up with some queer 
fish,” he observed presently. “Mr. 
Bartholomewusedtobe a prize-fighter.” 

“ That’s the trouble with all athletic- 
sports, dear boy. No exclusiveness,”’ 
agreed the Major with a sigh. 

Billy nodded. “I suppose you’ve 
heard about that little matter—the 
other night—’”’ he began. 

“TI had a very sad experience at the 
track yesterday,” the Major acknowl- 
edged. 

Billy flushed a little. “I didn’t 
make any tab the other night, but, of 
course you remember the amount.” 
He paused and glanced at Didsworth, 
embarrassed. “To tell you the truth, 

I'll have to see father. When I over- 
check it makes him red-hot,” he ex- 
plained. “If I catch him feeling all 
' right this morning— Still, I don’t 
like to keep you waiting.” 

“That’s all right, my dear boy,” the 
Major hastened to assure him. ‘“ That 
is all right. It wont be longer than a 
day or two, will it?” 

“T think not. I’m going into the 
country with Dolly and some others— 
say to-morrow night. You know you 
are to be up to the house,” Billy 
added. 

Didsworth made a quick little ges- 
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ture. ‘Glad you reminded me. I’ve 
sO many engagements, you know.” 

He moved over and began to explain 
to Billy the many marks in his engage- 
ment-book—he was engaged three 
weeks deep. 

So deeply engrossed were they that 
they did not hear Mr. Ford when he 
entered the office. The lawyer, how- 
ever, having known the Morewood boys 
since their babyhood, called to Billy: 

“Ts your father in?”’ 

Billy turned quickly. “Haven’t 
seen him to-day,’”’ he answered. 

“Great news for your father,” went 
on Ford. “I’ve settled all those differ- 
ences out West. It’s a big thing for 
the house. Really the first time we 
ever got those jobbers together.” 

“J don’t quite follow you. I sup- 
pose father knows all about it,”’ nodded 
Billy. 

“T should say he does!”’ cried Ford 
emphatically. 

Didsworth smiled. “ I’ve discovered a 
new café—just a small place—cushions 
along the walls. Really quite Parisian,” 
he said. 

“Good,” returned Billy, “I'll just 
go you.” 

The Major reached for his hat and 
stick, and without as much as a glance 
in Ford’s direction followed Billy to- 
ward the door. Billy had grown en- 
thusiastic at the prospect of the new 
restaurant with its cushioned walls and 
superb coffee. 

“T know I'll like the place. 
on, Major,” he cried. 

He grasped the knob, opened the 
door, and came face to face with Lem- 
uel Morewood. 

“Why, Billy!’’ said Morewood. 

“Father!’’ exclaimed the boy. 


Come 


CHAPTER II 


There was something very whole- 
some and substantial looking about 
Lemuel Morewood. Billy decried his 
taste in dress, which was severely plain 
and business-like, and Tommy deplored 
the fact that his sire knew little or 
nothing about football and fist-bouts, 
but nevertheless the boys were im- 
moderately fond of their father, and 
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affection is putting it mildly. 

He shook hands cordially with Billy, 
letting his hand rest for a moment on 
his shoulders. 

“You're quite a stranger,” he said, 
presently. 

“Yes, I’ve been awfully busy,” 
Billy nodded, “where have you been?’’ 
“Lunch. Where are you going?”’ 

Billy laughed. “Breakfast.” 

He called to Didsworth, who passed 
in front of Morewood and followed 
Billy to the door. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Morewood.”’ 

“Good-afternoon, Major,’ returned 
Morewood, with sarcastic emphasis on 
“afternoon.” 

“ Breakfast! 
turning to Ford. 
know who he is?” 

“Well, he talks and acts like an 
Englishman,” began Ford. 

“Which means that he was born in 
Battle Creek, Michigan,” cried More- 
wood. “Billy thinks it a big honor 
to sit at a club-window with the afore- 
said Major and watch the women go by. 
I'll tell you candidly, I don’t like him. 
Maybe it’s because he doesn’t work for 
a living; maybe it’s because he hangs 
around after Billy; maybe—oh, it’s 
because he wears spats. But I don’t 
like him.” 

He crossed over to his desk and sat 
down, glancing at the mail Holton had 
arranged for his inspection. Presently 
he came upon Emily Donelson’s: note 
and his eyes grew bright with pleasure. 
He was fond of Emily and Frances. 
After his boys and his business there 
was nothing that could “touch them,”’ 
he used to say. They were very like 
the. girls he had known in his youth 
when he was a clerk in a general store 
up at Walton’s Ferry, he would declare. 
The city hadn’t spoiled them; for all 
their smart clothes and fine friends 
they were sweet, unaffected girls he 
told Billy and Tom. 

The boys thought so, too, only 
Frances didn’t quite belong in the 
Bruce-Guilford set and Emily was too 
shy and demure for athletics. So the 
boys, while holding their father’s opin- 
ion in the matter, turned away, seeking 
other worlds to conquer. 


One o’clock,’’ he said, 
“ By the way, do you 
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to say that Morewood returned their - 


“Thad a hard time leading those 
fellows out West,”’ began Ford. = 

“Eh?’’ Morewood looked up from 
Emily’s letter. ‘‘ Well, well, what do 
you think? The girls want me to go 
motoring. Isn’t that a joke? I haven’t 
had an afternoon off in twenty-eight 
years.” 

He laughed. 

“You’re a queer man to me, some- 
times,’ Ford said slowly. “We've 
been working for years on this consolida- 
tion. I go out West to perfect it, 
come in with glorious results right in 
my hand, and you begin to talk about 
something else.” 

Morewood squared around in his 
chair, still holding the note between his 
thumb and forefinger. 

“Yes, about my boy Billy and these 
girls,’ he said significantly. ‘“ Why? 
Because all the consolidations and all 
the new money in the world don’t 
mean anything to me unless—”’ 

“Unless what?’’ asked Ford, as the 
other hesitated. 

“Unless it means something to the 
boys,’’ Morewood went on quickly: 
“T may be a big gun in the business- 


_world, Ford, but I’m afraid the boys 


regard me as a joke.” 

“T wouldn’t say that,’ Ford put in, 
but not contradicting him verystrongly. 

“T’ve waited for years for this day 
to come,’’ Morewood told him. “ There 
are a dozen big jobbing concerns all 
tails to my kite. And now,’ he smiled 
ruefully, “it’s no fun to fly the kite.” 

“Nothing wrong with the boys?” 
asked Ford, consolingly. 

Morewood turned and faced him. 

“You bet there isn’t,’’ he cried em- 
phatically. “ They’ re my boys and I 
wouldn’t trade ’em for anybody else’s 
boys; but you can see for yourself, 
Ford. I planned it all out—college, 
then Europe, then in here as partners. 
I’ve made the business so big it needs 
three men to carry it,’’ he explained. 
“But what are the results? Billy’s one 
ambition is to be a cotillion leader. 
There’s his desk—orchids, tea-service, ~ 
cigaret-cases. And Tom, I think, would 
like to be strong enough to throw the 
Terrible Turk!” 

“You ought to be proud of a bey like 
that,” said Ford. 
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“T am,’’ nodded Morewood, “but I 
wish he’d think of something else be- 
sides his biceps. My fault, I’m afraid. 
When he was six years old I bought 
him a base-ball suit—I used to go to 
the games and root for him. But I 
thought he’d get over it when he 
left college. No, he’s worse than ever. 
Now he’s coach, referee, judge, holds 
the watch, shoots the pistol, whole 
thing in fact. Why, listen to him now. 
In my private office with a human 
punching-bag. More physical culture, 
Ford.” 

He started across the room and 
rapped briskly upon the door behind 
Tommy Morewood’s desk. The sound 

- of falling furniture greeted his knock, 
then there was the heavy thumping 
of a football. 

“Sounds like some one moving a 
piano,”’ said Ford. 

“No, the instructor’s here, that’s 
all,”’ returned Morewood. “I hope 
he’ll have some respect for his aged 
parent. Tommy!” 

From behind the door came Tom 
Morewood’s voice. 

“ What’s the trouble?’’ he asked, and 
the football was still for the moment. 

“That’s what I want to know,” said 
his father. 

“Wish you could have seen me hook 
him just now,” called the boy. 

Morewood smiled at Ford. 

“Hook him! What is this, a bull- 
fight?’ he called back. “There, I don’t 
want to interfere with the festivities, 
but please do your slaughtering in a 
subdued manner.” 

Chuckling softly, Morewood came 
back to his desk and presently the 
noises began again with renewed vigor. 

“ Billy isn’t that way,” Ford hastened 
to assure him. 

Morewood shook his head. “No, 
Billy’s principal athletic diversion is 
bridge-whist. I don’t know how well 
he can play, but he can keep it up longer 
than anybody else on earth.” 

“He’s certainly in with the top- 
notchers,’’ smiled Ford. 

“Yes, sir, he’s the official shawl- 
holder and cab-opener to the queen of 
the whole shooting-match. I suppose 
I ought to be tickled, but I’m not. 

Mrs. Bruce-Guilford, you know, Ford. 
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It’s the hyphen, I think, that caught 
Billy. I suppose that next to Lydia 
Pinkham and Mrs. Winslow, she’s the 
best advertised woman before the pub- 
lic.”” 

“Prominent woman,’’ nodded Ford. 

Morewood shook his head. “I'll tell 
you, children are a great responsibility 
—after they get too old to spank,” he 
said. 

Ford laughed. “Oh, they’ll settle 
down,” he said soothingly. 

“Yes, when they get married—but 
not before. The average man doesn’t 
amount to a row of beans till he gets 
married.”’ 

“You're right. I believe in matri- 
mony—for other men,”’ said Ford. 

Morewood nodded emphatically. 
This was a pet hobby of his and one he 
delighted to ride. He had long ago 
decided his boys should marry and 
whom: Emily Donelson, the daughter 
of his old business-partner, stood to 
him for all that was best and loveable 
in woman, and Frances Berkeley was 
not far behind. These girls should 
marry his boys. Emily’s sweet, well- 
bred, artistic nature, seemed the very 
thing for Billy with his fastidious no- 
tions. And as for Tommy, why, the 
handsome Frances—buxom, breezy, 
full of spirits—should make a capital 
running-mate for the big, robust fellow. 
All this he told Ford, and Ford listened 
quietly, only venturing to remark that 
perhaps it would be better to let the 
boys do their own picking. 

Morewood shook his head. “ Listen! 
When I start to put through a deal, I 
put it through,” he said emphatically. 
“IT may have to scheme and maneuver, 
but I do it.” 

At this moment the office-door was 
opened and a smartly attired, pretty, 
brown-haired young woman entered 
the room. She hesitated a second, 
glancing from one man to the other. 
Presently she spoke. 

“Is Mr. Morewood in?”’ 

Morewood, pére, whirled around his 
chair. 

“That’s my name,” he began. Then 
seeing the lady he rose to his feet. 
“ How do you do, madam.” 

“T’m looking for Mr. William More- 
wood,” she said. 














“Oh!” Morewood’s tone was tinged 
with regret. He knew the type—an- 
other social climber, he decided. “Mr. 
William Morewood is not here at pres- 
ent,” he said, “but you can go right 
over to his desk and make:yourself a 
cup of tea.” 

“A cup of tea!’’ The young woman 
opened wide her eyes with surprise, 
then, deeming it a joke, laughed good- 
humoredly. “I’m not looking for tea,” 
she cried. “I’m here on business.” 

It was now Morewood’s turn to show 
surprise. ‘‘ You’re the first person that 
ever came to see Billy on business,’’ he 
said. “Sit right down.” 


CHAPTER III 


Bessie Brayton seated herself in 
Billy’s revolving chair, and began to 
pull off her gloves. 

“You seem to be kind to a’stranger,”’ 
she said presently to Morewood. ‘“ The 
sign outside said ‘Broker.’ Do you 
suppose you could sell some mining- 
stock for me?”’ 

“Mining-stock!’’ cried Morewood. 
“My dear young lady, I’m a broker in 
wool. What you want is a broker that 
deals in lambs.” 

“Oh-h! I thought a broker was a 
broker,”’ she returned. 

“ He’sliableto be anything these days. 
He’s usually busted.’’ Hesmiled good- 
naturedly, until suddenly a thought 
flashed across his brain and he paled. 
“You’re not here to sell mining-stock 
to my son?’’ he asked, alarmed for 
Billy’s sake. 

Bessie laughed. “No-o-o! I’m told 
he has a great drag with the uppety- 
up society crowd. I want to get a try- 
out.”’ 

“Try-out?’’ puzzled Morewood. 

“Yes, Ido stunts,” said Bessie quietly. 

“Stunts?” 

“Yes, don’t you know whattheyare?”’ 

“Sounds all right,” he acknowledged 
slowly. 

“Sure. At a swell dinner-party, 
after they’ve had fourteen things to 
eat, and seventeen things to drink, and 
nobody knows what to do next, I go 
in and jolly them up. Awful way to 
make a living, but there’s money in it,” 
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Morewood pushed aside his letters 
and looked at her curiously. She was 
pretty—pretty and young, but what 
struck him most forcibly was the fact 
of her being so jubilantly alive. She 
tingled, emitting vitality as a live-wire 
does sparks. 

“ Well, well!’ hesaid presently. “ That 
hardly seems like a woman’s work.” 

“What else can I do?”’ she asked, 
with a little smile. ‘Typewriter? Don’t 
know how to spell.” 

“Do typewriters know how to spell?” 
grinned Morewood. 

“ What are you trying to do, kid me?” 
she cried. 

“Not at all. I have the greatest re- 
spect for anyone who works for a living. 
Nowadays it’s unusual,”’ he told her. 

“Unpopular, too,’’ nodded: Bessie 
sagely. 

Morewood laughed. He thought her 
rather clever and wondered who she 
was. He left his desk, and coming over 
to where she sat. found a chair beside 
her. 

“How did you happen to get into 
this business of doing stumps—I beg 
pardon, stunts?’’ he asked. 

“Want the story of my life?” she 
laughed. “All right! Well, I come 
from the jumping-off place way out 
West.” 

“Chicago?’’ asked Morewood. 

“T said ‘ West’ not ‘East.’ I’m from 
Nevada. You've heard of it?”’ 

“Oh, yes. We hear of such places 
even in New York.’’ nodded Morewood 
gravely. 

“My mother was a schoolma’am 
from the East. She thought she could 
live out West, but she was wrong, so I 
was brought up by my father. He 
took good care of me until about four 
years ago; then he got the short end of 
the argument—Bing!—and little Bessie 
—sure enough orphan.” 

“An argument?’’ questioned More- 
wood, not comprehending. 

“Gun-play,’”’ explained Bessie. “He 
was handier with his conversation than 
he was with his hardware, so they got 
him.” 

“Great Scott! You don’t mean to 
say they shot him?”’ cried Morewood. 

“When we settled up father’s affairs, 
the only property we could find was a 
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half interest in a mine called the ‘ Blue- . 


bird.’ He won it in a poker-game up 
at Butte—at least that’s the story. 
That’s why I asked about the mining- 
stock.” 

“And now you're here. But why 
New York?’’ he asked, still interested 
in spite of himself. 

“If you’d seen any other town you 
wouldn’t ask,”’ laughed Bessie. 

“Everybody crazy to get to New 
York,’”’ Morewood mused, shaking his 
head. 

“You came, didn’t you?” she nodded. 

“How do you know I wasn’t born 
here?’’ he asked. 

“T can tell,” she said, and then 
laughed as she saw his startled face. 
“I was half engaged to a mighty nice 
fellow—Cal Higbee. He was eight 
million miles away up in Alaska some- 
where. Now you know I couldn’t sit 
down all the rest of my life and wait for 
him to dig himself out of a snowbank. 
He’s probably married to a squaw by 
this time. I was strapped—had to do 
something. So I joined a company 
playing a piece called ‘A Broken 
Hearted Wife.’ Did you ever see it?”’ 

Morewood shook his head. “I’m 
afraid not,” he said resentfully. 

“I don’t think they let it cross the 
Missouri River,’’ explained Bessie. 
“Well, anyway it carried me to Denver. 
There I landed with a real sure-enough 
troupe, and like everybody else, I final- 
ly came to Broadway, called myself a 
blown-in-the-bottle New Yorker, and 
began to look for work.” 

“And now you bring sunshine into 
the lives of the melancholy rich?”’ 
laughed Morewood. 

“ At fifty a throw,” she nodded, with 
a business-air that delighted him. 

“Well, well, well!’’ he muttered and 
moved away, looking at the rug. 

“That’s why I came to see him,’’ the 
little actress said. 

She had not long to wait. Billy 
came in presently with Major Dids- 
worth and they were full of the little, 
new café and its Parisian atmosphere. 
Cushioned walls and superb coffee were 
still the topics of the day, and Lemuel 
Morewood called somewhat sharply to 
his son, nodding towards Miss Brayton. 
“Young woman to see you, Billy.” 


Bessie rose as he came across the 
room to her. 

“Mr. Morewood?”’ she asked. 

Billy motioned her to a chair and 
seated himself at his desk. 

“ Perhaps -you heard—?”’ she began. 

The easy manner adopted with More- 
wood, senior, was gone, and she was 
all business as she took her card from 
her purse and handed it to Billy. 

“T want to break in at some of the 
best homes. Everybody says that 
Mrs. Bruce-Guilford could take me 
and ‘make me’ in a night.” 

“No doubt of it,” said Billy, with 
enthusiasm, for he had heard the name 
he read on the card. “And they say 
you’re clever—new kind of stuff?’’ 

Bessie shrugged her shoulders. “I 
don’t want her to do it unless I can— 
well, deliver the goods. Now you have 
a lot of influence. Can’t you do some- 
thing? I'll make a hit if I have to do 
flip-flaps.”’ 

Billy was surprised. He rather fan- 
cied the honor of discovering a new 
diversion with which to tickle society’s 
palate, and he believed that Mrs. Bruce- 
Guilford would welcome this Western 
product as a pleasant relief, after the 
usual run of public entertainments. 

“Come here, Didsworth!’’ he called. 

Didsworth joined the pair, was prop- 
erly presented, and the three of them 
discussed the best possible means of 
marketing Bessie’s accomplishments. 

Presently Bessie rose, smiling gra- 
ciously as the Major sprang to help her 
with her coat. 

“T’ll be trotting along,’’ she said. 
“T don’t like to take up too much time 
of a business-man.”’ 

“Which way are you going?’’ asked 
Didsworth, evidently attracted by the 
girl’s appearance. “I have a cab out- 
side—”’ 

“T think it would make me dizzy to 
ride in a cab, I’m so used to trolleys,”’ 
laughed Bessie. 

She turned her back on the Major 
and came over to Morewood, senior’s 
desk. 

“Well, good-by, Mr. Morewood,”’ she 
nodded. 

Billy half turned his head. “Oh, 
good-afternoon, Miss Brayton,”’ he said 
carelessly. 












Bessie laughed. “I meant the other 
Mr. Morewood,”’ she told him. 

Lemuel Morewood glanced upquickly, 
aroused by her voice. She was standing 
directly before him, holding out her 
hand, and smiling brightly. 

“Not going?” he cried, rising and 
coming toward her. 

“Yes, I hope I'll see you again some 
day,” she returned. 

“Well, I hope so,” replied Morewood, 
a little startled. ‘“ Did my son fix it 
for you?” 


I’m to drop 
Oh, wont 


with Mrs. Bruce-Guilford. 
in between ten and eleven. 
I make ’em look again.” 

She shook his hand, nodded briskly 
to Bill and Didsworth, and hurried out 
of the door. 

“So long!’’ she cried. 

Lemuel Morewood gazed after her in 
blank surprise. She was as exotic as 
Billy and Tom, he decided. The 
strangest conversation, the strangest 
things to do—why, she had actually 
set herself out to be nice to -him and 
with fastidious Billy in the same room, 
too. He turned and looked at his 
older son with a half-guilty, half- 
pleased expression. 

Billy greeted him with a mock re- 
proof. “Oh, father, father,” he cried, 
laughing. 


CHAPTER IV 


Lemuel Morewood had become really 
interested in Bessie Brayton. He 
thought her a clever girl and said so, 
much to Billy’s amusement. Billy on 
his part, treated this breezy, Western 
product with delicious unconcern; it 
was almost an impossibility for him to 
become interested in anything or any- 
body outside the Bruce-Guilford clique. 
To him, the sun rose and set in this 
important matron, and all other bodies 
moved and had their being grouped 
around her, each retaining their posi- 
tion as their station in life warranted. 

“She ought to be getting ready for 
the next world instead of gallavantin’ 
around with a lot of kids,’’ Morewood, 
pere, expressed himself. “Nearly old 
enough to be your mother, Billy, and 
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“Yes, indeed. A quaint little dinner 


Say, hasn’t she 





you call her ‘ Dolly.’ 
got a husband?” 

“Yes, he’s in Europe,’’ said Billy, 
calmly amused. 

“Don’t blame him. I’d go to Asia,” 
declared Morewood warmly. 

He wasn’t exactly angry with Billy— 
somehow he could never get altogether 
angry with his boys—but he was pro- 
voked almost beyond endurance. He 
wasn’t afraid for Billy, but he did be- 
lieve that he was wasting his time with 
this silly matron, while Emily sat at — 
home in a corner alone and neglected. 
This was his pet scheme in life—Billy 
and Emily and Tom and Frances. 
Again and again it would recur to him 
and always it was rosy with promise 
and joy. 

“Why is some elderly lady who 
manages a human zoo any better than _ 
a young, beautiful, affectionate girl of 
your own age—say a girl like—ah— 
Emily?’’ he asked, now looking shrewd- 
ly at his son. 

“Emily is a very charming girl,” 
acknowledged Billy, but without the 
enthusiasm his father would have liked 
to note. 

Discouraged by the tone, and remem- 
bering Ford’s remark earlierinthe after- 
noon, he decided to let the matter drop 
for the present. 

He was glad when Tom, dismissing 
Tuck Bartholomew, with the informa- 
tion to come again the day after to- 
morrow, stepped briskly into the office, 
and seated himself at his desk. 

Rising from his chair, he tapped 
significantly with a bundle of papers, 
hoping to attract the boy’s attention. 

“Boys,” he began, “this is a grand 
day for Morewood & Sons. Mr. Ford 
is back and he’s closed up that Western 
deal.”’ 

He glanced from one to the other but 
not a gleam of interest was evident on 
either face. 

“T guess you didn’t hear what I was 
saying,” he went on presently. “This 
arrangement with the jobbers ought to — 
make a difference of—”’ A 

“What do you think, Billy? Scrubs — 
beat ’Varsity. Must have a lot of 
dubs,’’ called Tom across the a 
















































Morewood /ére, rose at last in 
wrath. 
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“ Billy!” he cried sharply. 

“Yes, what is it, father?’ Billy 
asked, turning with just a trace of 
annoyance. 

“ Are you two partners of the firm at 
all interested inthe fact that we have 
made certain connections which now 
put us at the top of the heap?’’ Lemuel 
Morewood asked deliberately. 

“That’s fine, isn’t it?’’ Billy cried 
carelessly across to Tom. 

Tom picked up a boxing-glove, ex- 
amined it, punched it once or twice 
with his free hand, and laid it carefully 
down again. “Great,’’ he said, stimu- 
lating an interest. “‘ Let me see, some- 
thing about dividing up the territory, 
isn’t it?”’ 

“It means dividing up all the terri- 
tory into one part and turning it over 
to Morewood & Sons,” cried Morewood, 
hitting the table. “It means new 
opportunities, bigger profits, and more 
work. I will repeat that last observa- 
tion—more work.” 

“Well?” asked Billy, thoroughly 
bored. 

“Well, it’s up to you two,’’ Morewood 
went on. “I’ve been working ten 
hours a day, six days a week. Now 
what doyou mean to do—work nights?” 

“You stay here too much, father. 
You ought to go out oftener—take up 
golf or something like that,” suggested 
Tom vaguely. 

Morewood laughed sarcastically. 
“Will you pardon me for suggesting 
that somebody has got to look after the 
business?’’ he said. 

“Why don’t you sell out?’ cried 
Billy. 

“Sell out? What would I do after 
I had sold out?’’ Morewood asked 
sharply. “Do you think I’m going to 
quit now with the biggest opportunity 
of my life right in front of me? No! 
What I'd like to do is to say something 
that would induce you boys—”’ 

A sound cauSed him to turn. There 
on the threshold stood Emily. She had 
entered unobserved with Frances 
Berkeley, and the two girls had heard 
the last half of the conversation with- 


out any of the three men being the 


wiser for it. 
“That’s right, Uncle. Scold them!’’ 
she said, with a gay little laugh. 


It broke the tension. Morewood 
laughed with her. Despite the unpro- 
pitiousness of the moment he was glad 
to see the girls and glad that Billy and 
Tom should be there at the same time. 
But he shook his head when Emily 
asked about the invitation she had sent 
him for the motor trip. 

“Yes, I got it,’ he declared, and 
shook his head, smiling. 

“You must come!’’ teased Emily. 
“ Billy—Tom—you boys talk to him. 

“We'll not take ‘ No’ for an answer,”’ 
cried Frances breezily. “Father sent 
up his new car to-day—ever so many 
cylinders—tootiest horn youever heard. 
We're going to take you out to Holly- 
wood Inn for dinner.” 

Morewood still shook his head. “My 
dear young ladies, I would rather sit 
in the back seat of a motor-car tucked 
in between you two than to ride on a 
silver cloud with the Angel Gabriel 
accompanied by seven thousand angels, 
but the simple fact is, I can’t go. But 
I'll do the next best thing. My two 
business-associates have been cooped 
up in the office for nearly twenty min- 
utes. They need fresh air and a little 
relief from the vexations and worries 
of commercial life. Emily, you hook 
onto Billy and Frances you take 
Tommy. There, show the boys the 
motor-car and have your dinner.” 

“Tt’s a big car; we'll all go,” said 
Emily. “You, too, Uncle.” 

But Morewood was still firm. “My 
dear child, an impossibility. Look at 
that desk. There are lots of things 
that wont hold over,” he explained. 
“There’s Tom and Billy now—”’ 

Tom held up his hand. “I'd like to 
go, but I’ve promised the Freshmen 
team I’d look them over,” he began. 
“T’ve got to catch the three o’clock 
train for Princeton.” 

“Oh, Tommy! Those college-boys 
are after you all the time,’’ cried Emily, 
making no effort to conceal her disap- 
pointment. 

Tom protested that he couldn’t very 
well throw them down. 

“Of course not. Our institutions of 
learning must be upheld,” said More- 
wood, with a quiet sarcasm. “ Well, 
you'll both have to compromise on 
Billy, that’s all.” 








“Too bad, but I’m booked for the 
country,’ explained Billy. ‘“There’s 
a special car going out to Kenwood.” 

Lemuel groaned. “One car of our 
best people, young ladies,’’ he quoted, 
paraphrasing a familiar advertisement. 

Frances nodded graciously to Billy. 
“That’s all right, Billy,” she said, her 
dark eyes softening. “I know you’re 
expected at these things.” 

But Emily only tossed her head. 
Her eyes followed Tom reproachfully 
and Morewood guessed that she was 
really disappointed. He busied him- 
self around them, helping as best he 
could, and trying to jolly them into 
a good humor again before they left. 

“We think that all of you are just 
as mean as you can be,” cried Emily, 
as they turned to go. “Good-by. 
We'll ask you boys again.” 

“Pleasant trip,’ said Morewood. 

Frances turned and held out her 


hand. “Remember, Mr. Morewood, 
we came here to invite you, not them,” 
she smiled. 


When the door had closed behind” 


them, Morewood seated himself and 
addressed himself directly to the boys. 

“T’m ashamed of you,’ he said. 
“When I was a young man and had a 
chance to go buzzing into the country 
with a couple of charming girls like 
that, do you think I'd let any Freshman 
ball team or hifalutin’ society jamboree 
interfere?’’ 

“Well, Dad, business before pleas- 
ure,’”’? Tom reminded him. 

“Business, eh? Tommy, you have 
the largest reserve fund of unconscious 
humor, my boy,” laughed his father, 
“that I have ever come across.” 

Outside a motor horn sounded. 

“Hello, here’s another car—more 
women,” cried Tom, turning away from 
the window. 

“Why, it’s Dolly!” said Billy, awed. 

Without another word he hurried 
excitedly towards the door and closing 
it behind him, ran to meet Mrs. Bruce- 
Guilford. 

Lemuel Morewood laughed. “ Dolly, 
little Dolly!” he cried, in mock ecstasy. 
“Tom, did you hear that? She is 
coming to our humble office. How do 
IT look? What’ll I do?” 

“T know what I’ll do,’”’ nodded Tom- 
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my. He picked up his suit-case from 
behind his desk and started off. “Vil 
duck. Be back to-morrow evening, 
Dad.” 

“Don’t hurry yourself,’ said More-~ — 
wood, as the door closed on his son. a 

Left alone, he went back to his desk = 
and letters. He was secretly proud © 
of Billy’s success and delighted in 
Tom’s muscles, but this did not help 
him at the business-end of a deal, he 
was wont to declare. Through the 
open window he could hear Billy talking 
now with the very important Mrs. 
Bruce-Guilford. He smiled to himself 
and set out to answer a letter by hand 
to the company’s representative in | 
Chicago. After all, they were his boys, ~ 
and his boys were all that they or any- 
body else should be. He wouldn’t 
have them different or changed for 
anything in the world, only he did wish 
they’d take a fancy to Emily and 
Frances and settle down. 

He glanced up when Billy rushed in 
again presently, crimson with excite- 
ment and importance. 

“House on fire?” he asked mildly. 

“No, of course not, father. It’s 
Mrs. Bruce-Guilford and Mrs. Prentice 
Tromley. They’ve stopped for me. 
We're going to a charity affair out—”’ 

“Yes, out at Kenwood, I know,” 
nodded Morewood. 

“T mustn’t keep the ladies waiting,” 
Billy went on. “Dolly’s car is at the 
door, you know. I'll be back some- 
time to-morrow.” 

“All right. Have a good time, 
Billy,”” Morewood called after him, 
kindly. 

He stood looking blankly after him a 
moment. Then he sighed deeply and 
glanced across at Billy’s desk with its 
silver tea-pot and orchid-jar. i 

Somehow he couldn’t understand it © 
try as he might. He held the tea-pot ~ 
and looked at it wonderingly, shaking ~ 
his head as he put it down again. And 
Tommy, Tommy was as bad—but after 
all, was it badness?—no, youth and © 
thoughtlessness, he told himself, with ~ 
a smile. They were not bad boys, his 
two! He caught up Tom’s boxing- 
gloves, felt them, punched the palms 
meditatively, and restored them to 
their original position on the desk, ~ 
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It would all come right at last; they 
were his boys. 

Slowly he walked back to his own 
desk, and sitting down, took up the 
blue-bound papers which Mr. Ford had 
left with him earlier in the afternoon. 
He looked at them quizzically, then 
pushed them aside with a gesture of 
Weariness and discouragement. With a 
_ little sigh, he dropped his head into 
his hands, staring down at the blue 
blotter on his desk. 






























































CHAPTER V 











Mrs. Bruce-Guilford was dining at the 
Morewood’s. It was in the air. The 
very chairs themselves in the old- 
- fashioned library had caught the dis- 
ease and cried out the news to the four 
corners of the earth. Mrs. Bruce- 
Guilford was coming to dinner. Even 
Billy, though outwardly calm and col- 
lected, was a little awed at his success 
in inducing .this great personage to 
accept his eager invitation. 

Lemuel Morewood had emphatically 
declined to appear. He turned the 
house and his servants over to the boys 
and went off to a restaurant-supper 
before the arrival of the guests. 

*“Could anybody blame me?’’ he 
asked himself. “They bring a couple 
of female lions into the house and then 
ask me to enter the cage with them.” 

Mrs. Peaseley, who had long ruledthe 
house and its inmates, was brushed to 
“one side, and an English butler installed 
by the fastidious Billy. The old house- 
keeper fumed and stormed at the new 
_ order of things, but Morewood, pére, 
confessed himself helpless to stem the 
’ flow, and the innovation proceeded. 

“Dinner at eight o’clock!”’ Mrs. 
- Peaseley cried, resentfully. “Why I 
' can remember when we had it at noon. 
After awhile I suppose we’ll have it at 
two o'clock in the morning.” 

“We're two miles behind the proces- 
sion, Mrs. Peaseley—you and I,” 
Morewood reminded her sadly. “Billy 
Says so and Billy knows.” 

_ “But that foreign butler, Mr. More- 

wood,”’ she protested. “I can’t have 
any respect for a man that’s around a 
house doing a woman’s work.” 




















































































































































































































BOOK ALBUM 

“All the Bruce-Guilford set have 
’em,”’ said Morewood. 

His only consolation was that Emily 
and Frances were to be at the dinner, 
too. 

Billy came in-after his father had 
gone and found the faithful Mrs. 
Peaseley in the library, very much 
ruffled and hurt. Billy wore evening- 
clothes and was carefully groomed, 
everything down to his white tie being 
of the correct make and pattern. Mrs. 
Peaseley could but admire him, though 
she stood a little in awe of this elegant 
young man who had once come to her 
with his childhood cares and worries 
in the long, long ago. 

“Oh, father not here?’’ he asked 
glancing about. 

“He went out. Everything all 
right?’’ she added anxiously. 

Billy assumed the air of a connots- 
seur, staring thoughtfully at the ash on 
his cigar. 

“The dinner was fairly satisfactory 
—claret not quite the temperature of 
the room,” he observed impressively. 

“It’s pretty hard to regulate the 
temperature of the room at one of 
these swell dinners,”’ Mrs. Peaseley said. 

Billy laughed. “Swell dinner. Why, 
this is a very small affair—only seven 
of us.”’ 

“Flowers cost a hundred dollars,” 
murmured Mrs. Peaseley rebelliously. 
“Only seven of you—that makes four- 
teen dollars apiece for flowers. I only 
hope they wont go away and talk about 
us.” 
“They?” questioned Billy, amused. 
“Yes, the lady that wears a link in 
her name,’’ answered Mrs. Peaseley. 

Billy went off laughing at the idea, 
but he could very well afford to laugh. 
The social ambition of his life was at 
last realized. In the next room were 
Mrs. Bruce-Guilford and all that Mrs. 
Bruce-Guilford stood for. 

Emily and Frances, after a dinner at 
table with her, declared that they liked 
the very important matron. They had 
enjoyed themselves immensely. 

“She’s a wonderful, clever woman,” 
said Emily, admiringly. 

“When they get past forty, they 
have to be clever,” laughed Tommy. 

“T like her ever so much even if she 


















has monopolized Billy,” Frances nod- 
ded. “This is the first time I have 
ever got right up and touched the hem 
of her garment.” 

“It’s a special privilege,” smiled 
Emily. 

““She’s very much emancipated—a 
few hundred miles in advance of most 
of us, but I really think she’s genuine,” 
Frances said. ‘To-morrow I’ll say to 
everyone I know: ‘I dined with Mrs. 
Bruce-Guilford last night.’”’ 

“T sat nextto her—good fellow, too?” 
approved Tom. “All rot about her 
being stuck up. We've been talking 
football.” 

Shortly after ten o’clock Lemuel 
Morewood came back, letting himself 
quietly in at the side door. Bessie 
Brayton had arrived and the guests 
were still in the music-room, waiting 
to be amused. Morewood could hear 
the laughter and conversation as he 
roamed aimlessly about the library. It 
was a dark-furnished, old-fashioned 
apartment, one of the few rooms in the 
house to-night where he felt safe from 
the Bruce-Guilford invasion. He went 
to the doorway and listened. There 
was more laughter, then applause. 
Obviously Bessie was doing her “real 
stunts.” 

“At fifty a throw,’’ nodded Lemuel 
significantly. 

Mrs. Peaseley came bustling in pres- 
ently, her face red with indignation. 

“Tt’s Mr. Ford, sir,’ she began. 
“That foreign butler asked him for his 
card and said he’d bring it to you. 
Card, nothing. And Mr. Ford coming 
here three nights a week for the last 
twenty years, No need of putting on 
any didoes with him.” 

Ford followed her somewhat sheep- 
ishly into the library and gladly ac- 
cepted a proffered chair. 

“Poor Mrs. Peaseley. You know, 
she’s run the house for years,” More- 
wood explained, after she had left them. 
“A few more butlers around here and 
she’ll be ready for Matteawan.” 

“ Billy’s idea, I guess?” Ford asked. 

“Yes. Tommy would have installed 
a gymnasium instructor—possibly that 
Mr. Tuck,” Morewood replied. 

Ford laughed. “I’ve got something 
on my mind,” he said, after a short 
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silence. “Is Billy pretty well mixed 
up with this Major Didsworth?”’ . 

“T should say so; he’s over there — 
now,” returned Morewood, jerking his 
head in the direction of the music-room. 

“Then it’s just as well that I came 
in,’ nodded Ford. “At the club this 
evening I got a pretty straight line on 
the Major. He’s a promoter, and has_ 
got a large rubber concession in Central 
America.” 

Morewood chuckled. “Central Amer- 
ica, eh? All those good things are a 
long way off—ever notice that?”’ 

“ He’s letting a few of his friends in,” 
went on Ford. “Don’t let him get 
into Billy. If he didn’t belong to so 
many clubs he’d be what you might 
term a crook.”’ 2 

“T’m afraid what I say doesn’t carry 
much weight with Billy nowadays, but 
I’ll speak to him,” Morewood said 
quietly. ‘“‘And—there, holdon. Just 
one game of checkers before you go 
home.” 

“ Checkers!’’ Fordrepeated disgusted. © 

“Good game.” 

“Tt was fifty years ago that they 
played checkers in New York City. 
Why, you’re two miles behind the pro- 
cession,” laughed Ford. 

Morewood sat down again with a 
crestfallen air. 

“That’s what Billy said the other — 
day,’’ he acknowledged slowly. “He 
said I was back of the flag, wherever 
that is.” 

Ford put down his hat and drew up 
a chair. He liked and admired More- 
wood above all men, but he believed he 
was making a mistake, a big mistake, 
in his consideration of his sons, and all 
unwittingly. 

“He’s right, too. I’m going to say 
something to you,” he began, with 
spirit. ‘‘You’re worried to death be- 
cause the boys are getting away from 
you. You’re losing their companion-— 
ship—things that—interest you don’t 
interest them.” 

Morewood nodded silently. 

“Well, there’s two sides to the ques- 
tion,’ Ford went on. “ Do you expect 
them to sit down here every night and 
play checkers with you? If you don’t 
want your boys to get away from you, 
why don’t you get up and go along with 
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them? They give a dinner-party at 
the house. You slip out the back way 
and go toarestaurant. Mrs. Peaseley 
told me. Why, you wont even put on 
your evening-clothes. Have you got 
any evening-clothes?”’ 

“T guess so,’’ stammered Morewood. 
“Did have—a year or two ago.”’ 

“You've settled into a rut,” Ford 
ranon. ‘“ You blame Tommy for going 
wild about athletics, and Billy for his 
social aspirations, and yet you don’t 
think of anything in this world except 
the wool business and checkers? Don’t 
you ever expect to have any real fun 
out of life.” 

Morewood jumped up. 

“Don’t I?” hecried. “Ford, all my 
life I’ve wanted to do things that I 
_ didn’t because I was thinking of the 
boys. Never speculated—mustn’t lose 
the boys’ money. Never went out 
much at night—bad example for the 
boys. Wanted this, wanted that, and 
_wouldn’t buy it—why? The . boys 

might need the money some day. Why, 
Ford,” his voice fell, “I might have 
married again.” 

“Well, well, well. Talk about your 
slumbering volcanoes,”’ cried Ford, thor- 
oughly surprised. 

“Yes, sir,’ the older man went on, 
“T’ve held back, year after year, piling 
it up so that somebody else could make 
a bonfire out of it.” 

“But what credit do you get for it?”’ 
asked Ford rising. 

“Somebody comes along and tells 
me I’m two miles behind the proces- 
sion,’ Morewood answered quietly. 

“T really mean what I say,” laughed 
Ford. “I think the way to get closer 
to the boys is to show some interest in 
the things that interest them.” 

“Baseball, five o’clock teas, 
Dolly?”’ said Morewood, amused. 

I mean get out and circulate— 
spend some of your money,” empha- 
sized Ford. “Try it on.” 

He paused at the door, looked back, 
then passed out chuckling. 

Morewood stared blankly after him. 
Suddenly he laughed. 

“That would be anew sensation,’’ he 
said, and laughed again. Then he took 
both checker box and board and put 
them back in their accustomed corner. 


and 


CHAPTER VI 


Emily and Frances found him in the 
library a few moments later.‘ Emily 
was flushed with excitement; she had 
never seemed so bright before, thought 
Morewood. 

“You ran away,’ 
you coward!”’ 

“Can you blame me?” laughed More- 
wood ‘‘Why, the Bruce-Guilford set 
have come to dinner, and I’d queer the 
whole merry gambol. Even the butler 
disapproves of me.” 

“But we do want you to come in,”’ 
insisted Frances. “There’s a young 
woman going to sing some songs. They 
say she’s killing.”’ 

“ Tknow—stunts,’’ nodded Morewood. 

“At least you might peep in,” said 
Frances. 

“Or get in the corner behind the 
palms,’’ smiled Morewood. “A sort of 
puzzle; find the man who pays the bills, 
eh? No, run along and don’t let me 
interfere with your enjoyment. Don’t 
try to involve me in this high life. Too 
much splendor hurts my eyes.”’ 

“Mrs. Bruce-Guilford is really not 
half-bad, and ever so jolly,” Frances 
declared. 

“Oh-h-h! 


’ 


she cried. “Oh, 


Did you meet Dolly— 
little Dolly?’’ he asked, in mock won- 
derment. 
“Do come. 
miles behind the parade, Uncle,” cried 
Emily. : 
“Eight? I’m dropping back all the 


Tom says you’re eight 


” 


time,”’ said Morewood sorrowfully. 

“Can’t you slip in and hear this 
Brayton girl?’’ asked Frances. “ Billy 
says she’s the funniest thing. We 
don’t want you to miss the show.” 

But he only shook his head and let 
the girls go without him. 

Somehow it seemed to him that it 
was almost too late to begin the game 
now; he had played checkers so long 
that even the thought of anything more 
riotous made him dizzy. He half de- 
cided to goto bed—it was past his hour 
for retiring. But instead he sank back 
in his chair again and thought over 
what Ford had said a short time before 
in that very room. Then he wondered, 
half-guiltily, if Emily and Frances held 
the same opinion of him. He was very, 











very fond of the girls he told himself. 
After his boys, well they were all right 
—sweet, affectionate, lovable girls. 

The girls started a new channel of 
thought and he began to plan how best 
he could interest his boys in them— 
interest them enough to make Billy 
forget the cotillions and Tommy his 
athletics. Perhaps it would be just 
as well to interest the girls in the boys, 
he thought after a moment. At least 
he would point out to Emily and to 
Frances that they were, for all their 
fads, really likeable, jolly chaps. 

Then an idea seized him and he 
laughed aloud with sheer pleasure. He 
would get Emily to help him with 
Frances and Tommy, and Frances 
should help with Billy and Emily. It 
was a splendid idea, daringly original, 
and could hardly fail to bring about the 
desired results. 

It was Mrs. Peaseley’s. sudden ap- 
pearance that brought him back to 
earth. She fluttered in, breathless and 
almost in tears. 

“Mr. Morewood, what are the duties 
of a butler?’’ she bégan. 

“T give it up? Who do you think 
I am—a household magazine? I don’t 
answer those questions; ask me some- 
thing about the wool business,’ he 
cried, in surprise. 

“JT have been housekeeper here for 
years,”’ she whimpered. 

“You've been the boss and a good 
one, too,’’ nodded Morewood. 

“T’d like to know who’s running this 
house at present.” 

“So would I.” 

“Are you going to ask me to play 
second-fiddle to a foreigner?’’ she cried 
tearfully. 

“Not a foreigner—a cousin, a British 
cousin,’ corrected Morewood quietly. 

“Why don’t you lay down the law 
to him?”’ 

“Me? I’m afraid of him! Did you 
ever notice how he looks at us common 
people?’’ said he, in mock-terror. 

Mr. Morewood shook his head. 

“Mrs. Peaseley, we’ve got to stand 
it! We held out against enlarging the 
house; we kicked on the sideboard; we 
tried to beep them from putting livery 
on the coachman; we fought against the 

seven o’clock dinner—and. every time 
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we've lost! Why? Because we’re four- 
teen miles behind the band-wagon 
—we’re has-beens—that’s why!”’ ys 

““Sakes alive!” cried Mrs. Peaseley, 
backing away, stunned with the vigor 
of his speech. 

“It’s gospel,’ nodded Morewood. 

She turned away, meekly deciding 
that it was best to say no more about, 
it. But her heart was full of hatred 
for the imposing butler who had taken 
away her keys. At the door, she 
stopped and stepped aside to let Bessie 
Brayton enter. 

“Gee, I’m glad that’s over with!” 
said the Western product. “Oh, hello!” 

Morewood turned, and seeing who 
it was, came quickly over to-meet her, 
evidently glad to see her again. 


“Hello! Well, bless me if it aint 
Miss—ah—Stunts!’’ he cried. 

“Stunts!’’ echoed Mrs. Peaseley, 
surprised. 


Bessie nodded. “ Will you get mea 
drink, please?”’ she asked her. “ They 
have Tiffany water in there, but I pre- 
fer some of that stuff they put under 
bridges.” 

“You mean—?’”’ asked Mrs. Pease- 
ley. 

“Yes, a glass of water, lady,” said 
Bessie with exaggerated politeness. 

“We don’t have much call for that 
any more,” declared Mrs. Peaseley, as 
she hurried away. 

Morewood laughed. “ Well, did you 
ever? She’s having a time with our 
new living picture, and it doesn’t im- 
prove her temper,” he said. “Don’t 
mind her.” 

“Oh, I wont,” Bessie returned calmly. 
“Say, they were easy. Honestly, some 
of that stuff to-night, if I did it on the 
stage, I’d be arrested. Amateur night 
in Harlem wasn’t in it!” 

Morewood also joined in the laugh. 

“Sit down and make yourself at 
home,” he cried, placing a chair for her. 
“T’m glad to see you again, Miss 
Stunts.” 


CHAPTER VII 


Bessie accepted the chair, drawing it 
up near Morewood’s. 
“T looked around for you,’’ she said. 
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“Did you?’’ he asked, rather pleased 
at the idea. 

“If I owned a place like this, it seems 
to me I’d cut in once in a while,’’ she 
went on. “Say, you’re not letting them 
work that Doctor Osler gag on you— 
down and out at fifty—on the 
shelf?”’ 

As she ran on in her breezy way, she 
Was regarding him with an amused 
smile. While she liked him, she con- 
fessed to a bit of silent contempt for the 
position he assumed in his own house- 
hold. 

Morewood rose suddenly. He was 
annoyed at the insinuation. 

“No, indeed. I get around a good 
deal, but, of course, being in business—” 
he began. 

Bessie held up her hand. “Oh, say, 
Speaking of business—’’ she cried. 
“ After I saw you yesterday I found a 
man who thinks he can sell my mining- 
stock.” 

“Well, sell it—for whatever you can 

et.” 

“I will,” she returned rising. “And 
now, I’m going out to get something to 
eat.” 

“Something to eat?’’ echoed More- 
wood. “Not at all. Why, we can—”’ 

Bessie shook her head. “No, they 
always feed us artists in the kitchen; 
me for a gilded café,’’ she laughed. 

“But you don’t go kiting around at 
night alone?’’ Morewood cried. 

“No. Got a cab with me to-night,”’ 


she nodded. 


“Here, you come with me to the ice- 
box and have a nice glass of milk,”’ said 
Morewood. “I take one every night. 
just before I turn in. And have an 
apple. I always carry a couple of apples 
up to my room every night. They’re 
the greatest medicine in the world— 
beat all the doctors. If a man will eat 
an apple every night before he goes to 
bed— 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Say, you’re a good deal of a 
farmer,” she laughed, shaking her head. 

“TI was brought up on a farm.” 

- “Most people get over it when they’ve 
lived in New York awhile.”’ 

‘ “You’re making fun of me—you— 

_ from Nevada,” he protested. 

“Oh, you'd be all right if you’d get 
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into your high speed once,’ she 
laughed. 

“Catch up with the procession, eh?’ 
he nodded. 

“That’s what I mean,” she answered, 
moving away. “ Well, I left my props 
in here, good-by.” 

She hurried down the corridor and at 
the end of it came upon Major Dids- 
worth. She had spoken to Didsworth 
earlier in the evening about her half- 
interest in the Bluebird mine, and he 
had promised to help her manage a sale 
of her stock. 

Didsworth stopped her with a smile, 
complimenting her upon her success of 
the evening. 

“IT wanted to say, regarding your 
interest in that mine, the Bluebird, 
that I’ve made a few inquiries—”’ 

“Now, don’t bother too much about 
that,” she interrupted indifferently. 

“No trouble at all, my dear young 
lady,’’ Didsworth insisted. “ It happens 
that I may take a Western trip very 
soon—Nevada and out that way. Now, 
if I find that I can get a little pocket- 
money for you—” 

“Why, that’s mighty good of you,” 
she cried impulsively. 

“Not at all. Only don’t tell any one 
that I’m acting in your behalf. They 
might misconstrue my motives.” 
**He beamed at her flirtatiously and 
Bessie flushed resentfully, wondering 
how so old a man could make himself 
so silly. She determined to drop a word 
or two about “Cal” Higbee, and let 
him understand for once and all that 
she did not care to play any senti- 
mental games with him. 

“You mean they might think you 
were trying to win me out, is that it?”’ 
she asked, smilingly. ‘‘ Not one chance 
in a million. My heart is buried under 
an iceberg, up in Alaska.” 

“ Alaska!’’ echoed the Major. 

“Unless he’s come back,’ she nodded. 
“Major, when you get to Nevada, I 
wish you’d inquire about an old friend 
of mine. He’s pretty well known out 
there and he’s the nicest man that ever 
walked.” 

Didsworth pressed her hand as she 
turned to go. 

“Tsee. If there is anything I can do, 
you have but to command me,” he 











said emphatically. “I trust we shall 
meet again very soon. Good-night.’’ 

She nodded and smiled, and clutch- 
ing tightly in the palm of her hand the 
envelope with the check for her even- 
ing’s work, went back to the library. 
Here she found gathered Lemuel and 
Evans and Mrs. Peaseley. 

“It’s roulette—they’re going to play 
roulette,’ Morewoodexplained to Bessie. 
“Myson has just sent word for me to be 
on my way! Dolly is coming in here to 
play this game.” 

“Tf you have no objections, sir, I’ll 
clear that table,”’ Evans said. ‘“ Your 
son said—’’ 

“Roulette? Why, that’s a gambling 
game isn’t it?’’ Morewood asked sud- 
denly. 

“Tt can be used for gambling, sir,” 
answered Evans. 

Morewood sighed. “Tell them I’ll 
get right out,” he said to Evans. 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Mrs. Peaseley, clear off this table, 
throw the truck anywhere, our guests 
want to gamble,” said Morewood, turn- 
ing to the horrified woman, who, 
speechless, stood watching Evans with 
hatred in her eyes. 

“Tf this wasn’t a private house, we’d 
all be arrested,” she cried. “ This estab- 
lishment is getting too gay for me.”’ 

“Now, don’t let us try to head off 
any of these innocent diversions,”’ 
Morewood rebuked her. ‘“ And here’s 
the paraphernalia.”’ 

He went over and stood silently be- 
side Bessie Brayton, while Mrs. Peaseley 
cleared the long oak table, and Evans 
came through the portiéres with a small 
roulette-wheel, carefully covered with 
a cloth. Nobody paid the slightest 
attention to Morewood. Evans ignored 
him with an air that almost awed him, 
passing him again and again with all 
the unspoken contempt of which he was 
master. 

Morewood watched the proceedings 
for several minutes in wonderment. 
Suddenly, as Evans started off carrying 
an empty tray, he called him sharply. 

The fellow turned, evidently sur- 
prised at Lemuel’s peremptory manner. 

* Yes, sir:’’ 

“You go to my room and lay out my 
evening-clothes. Put my buttons in 
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the shirt, white tie, patent leather 
shoes, the whole business, and be quick 
about it.”’ ; 

“T beg pardon, sir, but I think they 
need me in the music-room,” Evans 
hesitated. 

“Let me call your attention to the 
fact that J’m running this sheebang,”’ 
Morewood cried, glaring at him. “Do 
as I tell you.” 

“Yes, sir. Quite so, sir,’’ apologized 
Evans, hurrying away. 

Bessie laughed delightedly, reachingto 
pat him onthe back. Her eyes sparkled 
and it was evident that she regarded him 
in an altogether new light. 

“Why, that was splendid—couldn’t 
do it better myself,’’ she cried. ‘‘Honest, 
are you going to put on your glad rags 
and teach Fido to sit up and beg.” 

“Maybe. Anyway I don’t want to 
hang around here now,” he answered. 
“The procession may arrive right off.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


Emily and Frances had slipped away 
unobserved and found time for a five 
minutes confidential chat on the stairs. 
They saw Lemuel go up to his room, 
and, believing him to be going to bed, 
wished him “good-night.”’ 

“T’m afraid he’s worried about the 
boys; I don’t know why,” said Frances. 

“TI do,” nodded wise Emily. “You 
know Billy, although he’s an awfully 
charming fellow, doesn’t pay the 
slightest attention to business. He’s 
always going, night and day, with the 
very fastest set in town.” 

“But, my dear, look at Tommy,” 
cried Frances, resenting ‘this criticism 
of the elder brother. “ Imagine Tommy 
in business—just a great big, healthy, 
overgrown child!”’ 

“Why, Frances, how dare you!” re- 
turned Emily warmly. “ He hasn’t one 
bad habit, and the very loveliest dis- 
position!”’ 

“ Nothing really badabout Tommy—” 

“He’s my ideal! Strong, brave, and 


simple,” cried Emily, with a yearning, 


romantic manner. 

“T like him well enough, but I never ~ 
could take him seriously,” replied 
Frances calmly. 
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“That is you never could—?’’ ques- 
tioned Emily eagerly. 

“Heavens, no!” laughed Frances, 
comprehending. 

Emily turned and surveyed her 
critically. Presently, with a glad little 
cry she embraced and kissed her. 

“Oh, Frances!” she murmured. 

“Why, you little goose, what’s the 
matter?” 

“Oh, if that’s the way you feel 
there’s no need of my talking to you,” 
said Emily airily. 

Frances Berkeley slipped one arm 
around the other girl’s waist. Her eyes 
gleamed like twin stars and a delicate 
pink flushed her cheeks. 

“Emily, tell me something—tell me 
truly, cross your heart. What do you 
think of Billy Morewood?’’ she de- 
manded. 

Emily pressed her lips and smiled 
demurely. “I think he wears beautiful 
clothes, just beautiful. But to be per- 
fectly candid, dear, I can’t endure’ 
him,”’ she nodded gently. 

“Isn't that sweet of you!” cried 
Frances, delighted. “ And nothing that 
I could say—?”’ 

Emily shook her head. “ Did Uncle 
ask you to—do this?”’ 

“I promised not to tell,” smiled 
Frances. “ Did he ask you—-?”’ 

“Yes, and he thinks—you and 
Tommy,” said Emily. 

“What nonsense! Why, who could 
prefer Tommy to— And he believes you 
and Billy—yes, he does,” cried Frances. 

“Oh, never!” returned Emily. “ Why 
Tommy—” 

Frances jumped up and kissed her 
delightedly. 

. “Oh, Emily!” 

k “Frances!”’ 

© Together they went slowly down- 
stairs to the library, where roulette was 
now in full swing. 


CHAPTER IX 


_ Around the table, under the dome 
lamp, were grouped Mrs. Bruce-Guilford, 
Mrs. Prentice-Tromley, Major Dids- 
worth, Billy, and Tommy. The girls, 
coming in, found the little party busy 
with blue, red, and yellow chips. 
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“Are you fond of this silly game?” 
Mrs. Bruce-Guilford asked them. 

“T never saw it played before,” an- 
swered Emily. 

Frances smiled. “I lost five francs at 
Monte Carlo once,” she said. 

“T lost my letter of credit,’ laughed 
Mrs. Tromley, moving her chair nearer 
to the table. 

“We couldn’t play bridge, you know 
—odd numbers,” said Billy. 

“Bridge is becoming so common,” 
Mrs. Bruce-Guilford shrugged. “I’m 
interested in a club for working-girls. I 
went there the other day and those 
poor creatures were playing bridge—a 
chocolate-cream a point.” 

“The idea! Who's going to bank?’’ 
Billy asked. 

Major Didsworth glanced up from his 
position at the other side of the table. 

“Tf no one else cares to take it, I'll 
bank,”’ he offered. 

“Oh, Major, with your luck!”’ cried 
Mrs. Tromley with a ladylike scream. 

“Perhaps this Major doesn’t know 
what the bank always wins,”’ said Mrs. 
Bruce-Guilford pointedly. 

“Percentage is very small, really,” 
murmured Didsworth. 

“That’s all right, Major, you bank,” 
Billy told him. “TI’ll give each one— 
what?”’ 

“Fifty Dollars. 
Didsworth replied. 

Emily and Frances did not play. 
They stood watching the game, how- 
ever, with wide-awake interest, Frances 
understanding a few of the points and 
explaining them to Emily in an under- 
tone. 

Billy had hoped to get even with 
Didsworth, but as the game proceeded, 
Frances observed that he was losing 
steadily. She threw him a little plead- 
ing glance, but he went doggedly on, 
hoping against hope that Fortune 
would smile upon him ere long and 
swing the game around in his favor. 
Only a half hour ago he had got a check 
from his father and turned it over to 
Didsworth in payment for an old 
bridge-debt. 

Lemuel Morewood had talked long 
and earnestly about that check before 
he signed it. He disliked gambling, but 
he disliked the Major even more, and 


We'll start easy,” 








































































































































the idea of a cool thousand reposing 
calmly in his pocket, was as a red cloth 
before a maddened bull. Billy knew 
this. He had grasped that his father 
firmly disapproved of Major Dids- 
worth. 

“Whites a dollar, blue five, and reds 
ten—all understand?”’ he asked pres- 
ently. 

“What are the yellow?” 
Tommy. 

“They are markers, my boy, fifty 
dollars a piece,’’ nodded Didsworth. 

Tommy whistled. “Fifty! They 
don’t interest me, I’m going to fly 
low,” he said. 

Whereupon Emily smiled her ap- 
proval and Frances edged uneasily 
towards Billy. 

“Where is your father?” asked Mrs. 
Bruce-Guilford suddenly. 

She was becoming bored, and had re- 
membered Lemuel’s existence on the 
spur of the moment, as it were. 

“T suspect that he has retired,” 
Billy made answer. 

Bessie Brayton, re-entering the room, 
found them still at the table. She was 
attired for the street and looked re- 
markably pretty in-a smart little hat 
and jacket. When Emily and Frances 
saw her, they clapped their hands 
lightly, remembering her performance, 
and Bessie with a smile, acknowledged 
their appreciation with a little bow. 

“Stay awhile and watch them,” 
Emily said, rising and going towards 
her. 


cried 


“What is it—a mining-camp lay- 


out?” she asked. 

“Did you ever see it played?’’ ques- 
tioned Frances. 

Bessie laughed and approached the 
table. 

“Did I ever?’ she repeated. ‘“ Why, 
my father invented that game. Out in 
Nevada, I used to get a blue chip every 
time I went to Sunday-school! Know 
it? Well, rather!’ 

The three girls gathered at one side 
of the table, Emily and Frances watch- 
ing each play with breathless suspense. 

“If you put one of those on a number 
and it comes—what do you get?” 
Emily cried, fascinated. 

“* Heart-disease,’’ nodded Bessie. 
Major Didsworth was having what 
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Mrs. Tromley called his usual luck. He 
seemed to be taking everything, and 
Frances’ heart grew fainter as she 
watched the fastidious Billy strive to 
appear unconcerned. Again and again 
the wheel was whirled around and each 
time Didsworth was kept busy raking 
in the chips. 

“He takes everything, doesn’t he?”’ 
asked Frances. 

“That’s what he’s there for,’’ Bessie 
told her smiling. 

“IT never could beat this game,” cried 
Tommy. 

Frances touched his arm. 

“Look at all the money the Major 


made that time,’’ she said. “‘ What are 


you going to do with it? If I were you— 
and Billy, I’d stop now.” 

“Shall we proceed?’’ asked Dids- 
worth, as he finished raking in another 
lot of chips. 

For a second there was silence, no 
one taking upon himself the responsi- 
bility of answering for the rest. The 
playing has been pretty reckless and so 
far everything had been gathered in by 
Didsworth. 

It was just at this moment that _ 
Lemuel Morewood appeared on the 
landing, stopping a moment to survey 
the group. 

“Good evening, all!’’ he cried. 

With one accord they turned and be- 
holding him, rose to their feet, seven 
voices expressing their surprise. For 
old Lemuel Morewood was garbed in 
evening clothes, and carried his silk hat; 
his coat was jauntily flung across his 
arm. 


CHAPTER X 


“Don’t let me stop the game. Do you 
mind if I join you?”’ the old man asked, 
quietly. 

Mrs. Bruce-Guilford half rose from 
her chair into which she had dropped 
after her first surprise; the others 
glanced at one another inquiringly, 
dazed. 

“Not at all, my dear Mr. Morewood,”’ 
replied Major Didsworth presently. 

“Tf any fun’s going on, I always like 
to participate,” said Morewood, coming 
down the stairway. 
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He gave his hat and coat to Evans, 
and came towards the table. 

“What do you call it, Billy, eh?”’ 

“Ah—roulette,” answered Billy, 
stunned at the turn affairs had taken. 

“How do you play it—put up a 
margin?”’ 

Bessie Brayton laughed delightedly. 

“Let me explain,” she cried glibly. 
“There are thirty-six numbers—even 
money bets on black, red, odd, even, 
high, low. Then you can play the 
dozens or the rows, two to one. Any 
number flat plays thirty-five; split, 
seventeen.” 

“ Hold on, you tell me what to do and 
I'll do it,’’ Morewood said. ‘I need 
some of these buttons, don’t I?’’ 

He reached over to the piles of chips 
stacked by the wheel and picked up 
twenty yellow ones. 

“Go easy, father. 
Tommy. 

“Why not?” 

“You’ve got the markers; those are 
worth fifty dollars apiece,’’ Billy warned 
him. 

Mrs. Bruce-Guilford laughed gayly, 
evidently amused at the little incident, 
and her mirth annoyed Morewood 
greatly. 

“If they’re worth that much, I don’t 
mind buying a few,” said Lemuel, 
nettled. 

Bessie leaned across the table and 
discussed the game eagerly with Dids- 
worth. The Major was a little nervous 
over the high-play, but he did not dare 
to weaken, and, besides, he felt that he 
had now a greater chance to win. At 
least he decided that the yellow chips 
would be counted, and Lemuel moved 
forward to commence the playing. 

“What do I do?’’ he asked of Bes- 
sie. 
“Only one way to cripple the bank, 
and that is play the numbers flat,” 
nodded the girl, wisely. 

“You mean one on a number?’’ 

- anat's it.” 

The others stopped playing, and 
settling themselves back in their chairs, 
watched Lemuel Morewood, silently 
and amused. Bessie directed his plays 
and he carefully followed out her every 
instruction. In five minutes he had 
lost two hundred dollars. 


Not those,’ cried 
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“Somebody ought to stop him,” 
said Emily. 

But the fever was on Bessie and she 
urged him on. 

“Let him alone,’ she cried im- 
patiently. Then to Lemuel, “ That’s 
right, stick to the same numbers!” 

“T’m very fond of those numbers,” 
he exclaimed. 

Didsworth paledalittle. “ All down?” 
he asked, and rolled the ball. They 
all leaned forward eagerly, watching 
breathlessly. 

“Simple enough,” nodded Lemuel. 
“Tf at first you don’t succeed, let her go 
again.” 

The ball stopped and there followed 
a general gasp of amazement. 

“T win, do I?” he asked calmly. 

“Séventeen! I guess, yes!’’ she an- 
swered almost screaming. ‘Seventeen 
hundred and fifty dollars!” 

“What do I do?”’ Morewood asked 
again. 

“Cash in—always! How many yel- 
lows have you got?”’ said Bessie. 

“cc Six.”’ 

“One on the board, seven—three 
fifty and seventeen fifty, twenty-one 
hundred! You owe for a stack, one 
thousand, eleven hundred dollars vel- 
vet,” cried Bessie triumphantly. 

“ Eleven hundred dollars!’’ said More- 
wood, wondering. “What do you 
think of that? I quit right here!” 

Didsworth began to take a few long 
bills from his waistcoat pocket, trying 
to keep his nerve and appear uncon- 
cerned. 

“Really, I don’t carry that amount,” 
he said, with a would be indifferent 
smile. 

“You’ve got a hundred dollars 
there,’’ Lemuel nodded, reaching out 
and taking two bills. “Now for the 
balance, say—’’ meaningly, “a check.” 

“Oh—quite so, a check,” agreed 
Didsworth. 

“Yes, you know. A check for one 
thousand,” insisted Morewood. 

The Major reached in another pocket, 
and taking out the check Billy had 
given him earlier in the evening, passed 
it over to the father. 

“Quite right, that will just make it,” 
he said, cheerfully. 

Morewood accepted the bit of paper 















with an air of cool indifference, and 
with it still held between forefinger and 
thumb, turned to Miss Brayton. 

“What next?’ he asked her. 

“Well, it’s customary after a killing 
to go out and blow it,” she laughed 
gayly. 

Morewood nodded. “Are you with 
me, little supper, gilded café?’’ he 
demanded. 

“Sure thing!” cried Bessie, delighted. 

“ All right, we’ll go,”’ returned More- 
wood briskly, “and blow it. Evans, 
my hat and coat! I must have a hat 
and coat if I’m going out to blow it.” 

The group around the table looked on 
amazedly. 

Evans came promptly with the coat 
and helped him into it. Then as he 
went off again to fetch his hat, Lemuel, 
perceiving the check in his hand, tore 
it slowly into pieces and threw them 
into a waste basket. Emily and 
Frances were justly horrified, and 
asked each other in tears what had 
suddenly come over their host. But 
Billy, knowing it to be his father’s own 
check, said nothing. 

Evans returned with the silk hat. 

“Good night, all!’’ called Lemuel, 
moving toward the door. “ Bessie!” 

“ Bessie!’’ wondered Tom, as Miss 
Brayton followed Morewood. 

“ Well, of all the dead-game sports—’”’ 

She laughed, looking admiringly at 
Lemuel. Together they passed to the 
door, where Morewood hesitated a 
moment. 

“You didn’t know it was in me, did 
you?” he asked mischievously. 

“T should say not!’’ cried the girls. 

“Neither did they,” nodded Lemuel, 
at the stupefied, motionless room of 
people. “Come on, Bessie!’’ 


CHAPTER XI 


Tommy had promised some weeks 
before to bring Frances and Emily 
down to Sea View for the races. Both 
of the girls were enchanted over the 
little outing, especially so when they 
had learned that Billy and the Bruce- 
Guilford set were sure to be there. 
They rather liked Mrs. Bruce-Guilford, 
whom Emily pronounced genuine, and 
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Frances was far too sensible a girl ever 
to feel a pang of jealousy because of 
Billy’s interestin her. Frances, it may 
be noted here, understood Billy rather 
well. 

The weather was perfect—a clear, 
blue June day. The Morewood’s pri- 
vate box was so situated that an un- 
obstructed view of the entire race- 
course could be had from any one of 
the inviting wicker chairs. From the 
club-house, across a lawn of velvety 
green, came the strain of a phonograph, 
playing a popular song of the day. 
Frances hummed the refrain softly to 
herself, partly out of sheer happiness of 
heart. 

“Look at that yellow thing coming 
up on the outside,” cried Tom, looking 
through the glasses. “Look at him 
come up! Peacemaker’s about ready. 
to quit. By George, that’s a pretty 
race! Knew he’d run his head off. 
Took too wide a turn—come through, 
Mr. Yellow!” 

“Rather interesting finish,” said 
Billy, who was occupying the next box 
to theirs in company with Mrs. Bruce- 
Guilford and a few of her friends. 

“Look at them whip—nose and 
nose!’’ cried Tom, moderately excited. 
“Get busy, you boy in yellow!” he 
shouted, “get busy!”’ 

The noise of the-crowd became deaf- 
ening as the horses approached the 
wire. Emily and Frances, excited, 
arose in their chairs, and stood flushed 
and eager, with Tommy just behind 
them shouting out his lungs. All eyes 
were turned to the same direction. . 
Then, suddenly, the noise died away— 
the horses had passed the wire. 

“Number eight wins!’’ said Tom, 
putting down the glasses. 

The girls turned to their programs. 

“Number eight is Manzanita,” he 
told them. 

“That’s the one I told you—such a 
pretty name!’’ cried Emily, still flutter- 
ing. 

“Corking good race, Billy, 
called across to the next box. 

“ Rather good,” nodded Billy calmly. 

“Such a mob,’’ smiled Mrs. Bruce- 
Guilford. “I see very few people I 
know.” 

“This is the day for the multitude,” 


” 
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returned Billy. “Did you pick the 
winner, Frances?”’ 

“I wanted the blue and white one to 

win,” said Miss Berkeley, smiling. 

“TI thought the Major had this box 
with us,” Tom said suddenly, turning 
to Billy. 

“Where is the dear Major?”’ asked 
Mrs. Bruce-Guilford. “I haven’t seen 
him since the night he had the disas- 
trous encounter with your very lively 
papa.” 

“The Major had been bored to death 
to think that Mr. Morewood—”’ began 
Mrs. Tromley and caught herself. 

“The Major’s out West somewhere,”’ 
cut in Billy quickly; “a business-trip, 
I believe.”’ 

He had seen that his father’s conduct 
on the night of the dinner was a delicate 
subject with the girls, and answering 
Frances’ mute appeal, he had deftly 
changed the topic of conversation. 

“It’s funny that no one grabbed his 
box—such a demand,” said Tom. 

Mrs. Bruce-Guilford arose and began 
to survey the crowd. The band was 
playing now, a bright, dashing march 
tune, and people were streaming back 
and forth in front of the boxes. 

“Let’s stroll over to the club-house 
and see who’s there,” she said, turning 
to Billy. 

“ All right,’’ agreed Mrs. Tromley. 

“Will the young ladies go?’’ 

“I’m sure they'll be delighted,” 
nodded Billy, following his party from 
the box. “Are you with us, something 
long and cool?”’ 

“T am,” smiled Frances, arising. 
“Emily wants to stay here and bet on 
the next race.” 

“Why, Frances, I wouldn’t know 
how to bet,” cried Emily, laughing. 

“You can get all the action you 
want right at the club-house,” said 
Tom, following the girls. 

Outside the boxes, the two parties 
joined forces, and stood laughing and 
jesting together for several minutes. 
Presently they started off across the 
beautifully kept lawn, Mrs. Bruce- 
Guilford with Mrs. Tromley, Emily and 
Frances, Billy falling behind with Tom. 

“We'll join you jn a moment,” cried 
Billy. .~ k 

“Be careful, 









Billy, don’t bet{.too 
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heavily. Remember the family fail- 
ing,’’ warned Mrs. Bruce-Guilford, as 
the four women moved away. 


CHAPTER XII 


“She’s kidding you about father,” 
said Tom, when they were alone. 

“So is everybody else. Girls asking 
any questions?’’ inquired Billy quite 
anxiously. 

“T’ve lied myself black in the face. 
I told them the doctor ordered him to 
take this trip,” answered Tom. “ Isn’t 
that a star performance—out on a 
yacht for four days.” 

“Back yet?” asked Billy. 

Tom shook his head. 
know,” he replied. 

They walked on deep in thought. 
They were really anxious about their 
father. For the first week or two, 
following on the heels of the dinner- 
party at Kenwood, his deviation from 
his accustomed ways had been a sort 
of a joke; but now the boys were really 
worried, and Emily and Frances began 
to ask embarrassing questions concern- 
ing his unusual behavior. Little did 
they realize that the rejuvenation of 
Lemuel Morewood was at hand. 

“Have you seen the new motor-car 
he’s driving?’’ asked Billy sadly. 

Tom nodded. ‘“ You have to look 

quick if you want to see it,”’ he an- 
swered. 
_ “And we've had to fake up all kinds 
of yarns to protect him—explain his 
absence, being out at night,’ said 
Billy. “I don’t know what’s come 
over him. Can’t the girls use their 
influence—make him break with this 
Brayton person?’’ 

“T think it’s best to keep what we 
can from their notice,” said Tom slowly. 

Further on they met Ford, who ex- 
plained that Lemuel had wired him a 
little before noon to meet him at Sea 
View in time for the afternoon-races. 
Ford looked things that he did not 
say. He, too, was worried and anxious. 

“Did you hear about that supper- 
party?’’ Tom asked presently. 

“T was there,” nodded Ford. “He 
insisted.” 

“Gay?” put Billy. 


“T don’t 














“Fairly so; Bessie was the guest of 
honor,’”’ returned Ford. 

“Isn’t that the limit?” cried Tom. 
“ And now out with a bunch of Indians 
on a yacht.” 

“He asked me to meet him here 
to-day; said he had a couple of good 
things,’’ Ford explained. 

“Great Scott. Really, Mr. Ford, 
this is getting to be serious. He hasn’t 
been to the office for four days,” cried 
Billy helplessly. 

“Talk about hitting the high spots,” 
laughed Tom nervously. 

“Of course it’s a little recreation,” 
said Ford, smiling. 

“ Recreation, rats!’’ Billy scoffed. 

“We two at the office all morning 
working like dogs,” groaned Tom. 
“It’s a fright.” 

“T’ll confess that I never expected 
to see your father become quite so rejuv- 
enated,”’ said Ford, wiping his brow. 

Tom had worked himself into a high- 
ly excited pitch. He stood the strain 
less well than did the fastidious Billy 
who scorned to show emotion of any 
kind. 

“The whole thing’s ridiculous,’ he 
declared emphatically. “And you, 
Mr. Ford, ought to give dad a quiet tip. 
He read in a book or saw in a play, 
somewhere, that the way to cure us 
was for him to get out and make a holy 
show of himself.’’ 

“To tell you the truth I rather sus- 
pect something else,’ began Ford, 
laughing at Tom. 

“Plain as day,” cried Billy. “You 
tell him that we see through it. Because 
if he doesn’t slack up the newspapers 
will get on to it next.” 

Tom turned away impatiently. He 
was sick of the subject and eager to be 
back again with Emily and Frances. 

“We'd best be going. You'll lose 
your tickets, Billy, if you’re not care- 
ful. Come.” 

“Wont you come _ along with us?’’ 
Billy asked, turning to Ford. “Just 
Mrs. Bruce-Guilford, the girls—and a 
few friends.” 

“And your father?’’ asked Ford. 

Tom took his arm and the three 
moved leisurely away together. 

“We'll never find him in this crowd,” 
he said, almost angrily. 
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“ And Billy and I don’t want to find 
him if he’s got that fairy, Bessie, with 
him.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


Tuck Bartholomew came along be- 
hind the boxes, busily engaged in look- 
ing at the lettersonthem. This young 
apostle of manly sport was in a hurry, 
and finding the box he sought, he turned 
and shouted at the top of his voice, 
beckoning to the party he was con- 
ducting. 

“Here you are. Box M,” he cried. 
“Grand spot right over the fire.” 

He stood on the steps and beamed 
down a welcome to Lemuel Morewood 
and Bessie. 

“How’s this—fine and dandy, eh?” 
he asked, with a sweeping wave toward 
the box. 

“What a glorious view,” cried Bessie, 
looking over the railing. 

“Yes, we can see the whole show,” 
nodded Lemuel, approvingly. 

He entered the box followed by 
Bessie, who was wild with enthusiasm. 

They had come out to Sea View in 
Lemuel’s new motor-car and were in 
high spirits. Lemuel presented a very 
juvenile appearance and wore a most 
youthful checkered costume, with a 
straw hat and a broad blue band, and a 
pair of field-glasses slung across his 
shoulders. He carried himself with a 
youthful air and affected quite a new 
manner of speech, gleaned, it is feared, 
from so many conversations with Bessie 
and Tuck. 

“I told you we’d miss the first race, 
and Manzanita was a pipe,” said Tuck 
eagerly. ‘‘Honest, there was never 
nothing like it before!”’ 

“We'd have had plenty of time if we 
hadn’t been arrested,”’ laughed Lemuel. 

“How fast did that policeman say 
we were going?’’ asked Bessie. 

“ Sixty miles an hour,” nodded Tuck. 

“Speed limit is light,’’ Morewood 
chuckled, amused at the idea. 

“Great balloon you’ve got,” Tuck 
told him. 

Morewood shook his head. “Not 
enough horse-power—only eighty,” he 
returned. 
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Bessie selected a chair and sat down, 
watching the preparations going on in 
the field for the running of the second 
race. Tuck began to talk about Man- 
zanita. 

“A crime! Had it under my cuff 
for a. month,” he cried. “ You want 
to unbelt on this next race.” 

“Unbelt!’’ echoed Lemuel. 

Tuck nodded. “The family jewels. 
A sleeper in this race,’’ he said. “A 
little razzooer that they’ve had bottled 
up. To-day they put it across—noth- 
ing to it. She’ll win as far as you can 
throw an anvil. Dig!’ 

“Dig?’’ questioned Morewood. 

“Yes, dig. The play ison St. Francis. 
A beetle, believe me; a beetle only got 
three legs,”’ nodded Tuck wisely. 

“A three-legged beetle! That’ll be 
interesting,’ said Lemuel, looking at 
him wonderingly. 

“Some people say Shooting Star, 
but no!’’ went on Tuck, explaining with 
enthusiasm. “That boy they got up 
is nothing but one large lump of Her- 
kimer County. Say, he could ride on 
the engine of a Long Island train and 
the baggage-car would beat him into 
the station!”’ 

“I'd believe anything about a Long 
Island train,’’ Lemuel declared quietly. 

“Tf this Bonnie Lass thing don’t go 
through I’ll go up on the grand-stand 
and jump off in the crowd,” said Tuck 
emphatically. 

Morewood listened intently, but at 
the end of the conversation he was not 
quite sure whether Bartholomew wanted 
him to bet on Bonnie Lass or a Long 
Island train. He was very much in the 
dark, but he was equally eager and 
willing to learn. Make them all rub, 
every one of them, had been Tuck’s 
advice. 

Lemuel took out a roll of money and 

began to skin off the bills. 

' “Make ’em all rub,” he repeated. 
“Well, I don’t want to be a picker, or 
a pucker, or poker—whatever you call 
. 

“Piker, piker,”’ corrected Tuck, dis- 
gustedly. “Say, come across, come 
across! Keep on until your arm gives 
out. We’ll-have the bookies walking 
home!” 

“But don’t we want to save a little 


for the next race?’’ asked Morewood, 
hesitatingly, the roll of bills still in his 
hand. 

“We'll parley them,” Tuck cried ex- 
citedly. “With the dope I’ve got 
to-day I could run a tooth-pick up into 
a lumber-yard.” 

Lemuel laughed heartily and the 
counting began again, the money pass- 
ing quickly from hand to hand. 

Billy, coming along in the rear of the 
boxes, saw them and hesitated, watch- 
ing the little scene for some minutes 
with breathless interest. 

Presently, leaning on the rail, he 
called softly: 

“ Father!” 


CHAPTER XIV 


Morewood turned quickly. 

“Why, hello, Billy!’’ he cried heart- 
ily, genuinely glad to see the boy. 
“We're about to record a slight guess 
on the next race.” 

“Have you taken this box?’’ asked 
Billy, dismayed, and seeing Bessie 
now for the first time. 

“Yes. I thought I’d like to be in 
between you boys,’ nodded Lemuel. 
“ Kind of a family-party.”’ 

Bessie rose excitedly. “Why, what 
do you think—whole bunch of girls 
down there I know!” she cried. Sud- 
denly she saw Billy and smilingly ex- 
tended her hand. ‘“ Why, how do you 
do, Mr. Morewood,”’ she said cordially. 
“T haven’t seen you for—oh, quite a 
long time.” 

Billy lifted his hat in an embarrassed 
way but did not speak. As he turned 
away Tuck Bartholomew came back 
from the betting-stand with the bunch 
of money still in his hands. 

“All going on St. Francis; Bonnie 
Lass eight, three and even,” he told 
them. “Do you want it to go straight 
or plaster it across the board?” 

Lemuel nodded. “That’s right,”’ he 
said. 

“What is?”’ 

“Well, of course, certainly,’ said 
Morewood puzzled. ‘‘I—I suppose we 
might as well plaster it—plaster it 
straight.” He turned to Billy with an 
amused laugh. “I don’t know what 














in the world he’s talking about—but 
it’s all right.” 

Bessie came out of the box and call- 
ing to Tuck, moved away down the 
course. 

“T’m going down to speak to these 
girls,’ she nodded to Lemuel. “I'll be 
back presently.” 

Billy looked after her with a disap- 
proving frown. She was so utterly un- 
like the women in the Bruce-Guilford 
set, and again she was so entirely dif- 
ferent from Emily and Frances, whom 
he had always classified mentally, as 
nice girls. Billy did not altogether un- 
derstand Bessie; his brother would have 
been more charitable towards her. 

“Did you bring her out here?’’ he 
asked his father. 

“Yes. What about it?’’ demanded 
Lemuel Morewood, quietly. ‘“‘Isn’tfshe 
allright? You brought her toour house.” 

“Really, father, I don’t want to 
criticize you, but you know. She may 
be all right in her way but—well, she 
has no social standing,’’ Billy informed 
him. 

“ Neither have I,’”’ answered Lemuel. 

“Who is she? Where does she come 
from?’’ Billy asked, almost impa- 
tiently, the old anxiety for his father in 
this girl’s society returning. 

“Out West,” said Morewood shortly. 
“Most of our old New York families 
come from out West.” 

“ But what will people say?’’ went on 
Billy, warming on the subject. “A 
man of your age, father, around with a 
young woman who is—”’ 

“Ts it any worse than a young man 
cavorting around with an old woman?”’ 
asked Lemuel quietly. “Let me tell 
you something. I’ve known her for a 
month. I’ve been around with her a 
lot, and I’ve never had so much fun in 
my life. I can size up people. She’s 
all right and I know it. She’s had a 
hard row to hoe, came through without 
being spoiled in any particular, and 
she’s mighty pleasant to me.”’ 

Billy looked across the field to where 
the eager, volatile Tuck was bargaining 
with a lot of bookmakers. 

“Did you bring him with you?”’ he 
asked. 

“Of course; that’s my betting-com- 
missioner. Everybody has one,” said 
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Morewood, smiling. “I know he’s all 
right and he’s a great friend of Tom- 
my’s, too.” 

Billy said nothing to this, and More- 
wood went back and sat down in the 
box. Billy was pained, and the thoughts 
that crowded his brain were not of the 
pleasantest. A hundred times over he 
asked himself what was best for him to 
do. He was relieved somewhat when, 
presently, he saw Tom and the two girls 
come down from the club-house and cut 
across the lawn in his direction. As 
his eyes rested on Frances, he noticed 
for the first time how charming she 
was looking, and how pretty, too, he 
thought. 

Lemuel Morewood saw this trio and 
came down to meet them, his face light- 
ing with pleasure. 

“Uncle!” cried Emily, kissing him. 
“Why, I declare you look twenty years 
younger!” 

“I’m thirty years younger,” smiled 
Morewood, shaking hands with Frances, 
and slapping Tom on the back. 

“We heard you'd been§ill,” said 
Frances. 

“Yes, ill four days at sea and never 
missed a meal,” nodded Lemuel. ‘“ How 
are you, Tommy? Sorry I can’t get 
around to the office to help you.” 

“T’ve been busy—lots of things com- 
ing up,” muttered Tom. “By the 
way,” he added, turning to Billy, 
“you'd better hustle up to the club. 
The queen is becoming a trifle peevish— 
asking for you.” 

“Shes a little poppy to-day,” re- 
turned Billy, moving off. “Did you 
notice how she treated Frances?” 

Tom laughed delightedly as he 
watched his brother go tramping up to 
the club-house. That Billy was more 
than a trifle peevish with Mrs. Bruce- 
Guilford he saw plainly. 

“Good! I guess he’s coming out of 
his trance,” he said. 

He turned and called to Morewood, 
who had taken Emily and Frances into 
his box, where they were discussing his 
recent illness. 

“Oh, Dad! Just a moment.” 

Lemuel excused himself to the girls 
and came down to Tom. Tom had de- 
cided to give him a good talking to. It 
seemed to him just what his father 
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needed most, and he welcomed this, 


the first opportunity, with open arms. 

“Far be it from me to roast my only 
living parent,’”’ he began solemnly, 
“but don’t you think you're cutting a 
pretty wide gash for a man of your 
age?”’ 

“My age? Why, I’m just in the 
prime of life,” laughed Lemuel. “ Aman 
is only as old as he feels.” 

“People are beginning to talk,” said 
Tom. 

Morewood smiled quietly. He was 
rather enjoying the little scene with 
the boy; Tommy was so genuinely in 
earnest. 

“Look here,” he said, “the only 
folks in this town that amount to a 
row of pins, are the ones that are talked 
about. I want ’em to talk about me.”’ 

“You'll get your wish if you keep on 
trailing around with that song-bird,”’ 
growled Tom. 

“Song-bird! Oh, you mean Bessie? 
She’s a peacherine, a lah-lah—I mean a 
loo-loo,’”’ laughed Morewood. 

“You're learning, I can see that,” 
returned Tom, with fine sarcasm. 

“Oh, it’s a pipe. I’m the six-cylinder 
kid these days,” nodded the aged 
Lemuel. “I’m gradually catching up 
with the procession.” 

Tommy gravely extended his hand. 
“I should say you are—you’re seven 
miles ahead of the band,” he assured 
him sadly. 

“Oh, I’ve got ahead now, have I?” 
smiled Lemuel, with mock delight. 
“Well, what’s the kick? Everybody’s 
been telling me all along, ‘Take a vaca- 
tion;’ ‘Get out;’ ‘Circulate;’ ‘Have 
some fun;’ ‘Cut loose.’ I’ve got out and 
cut loose, and now you’re trying to 
head me off. Nay, nay, Pauline— 
never!”’ 


CHAPTER XV 


Billy brought Mrs. Bruce-Guilford 
back to her box in time for the second 
race. As she entered, followed by Mrs. 
Tromley, she glanced across, and saw 
Lemuel Morewood sitting with Emily 
and Frances in the box beyond. 

“Fancy meeting you out here,’’ she 
said, after they had exchanged greet- 


ings, Mrs. Bruce-Guilford with a chill- 
ing dignity, and Lemuel cheerily, 
ignoring her manner. 

“You're liable to meet me anywhere 
these days,” answered Morewood. 

“So I hear,” she returned coldly. 

Billy followed the matron into the 
box and Ford joined the old man in 
his. Lemuel was full of the race. He 
talked glibly, springing his entire new 
vocabulary upon his surprised guests, 
and astonishing them with his familiar 
manner concerning the race-course. 

“What are you talking about?” 
asked Ford, at last. 

“TI don’t know—just track-conver- 
sation,” laughed Lemuel. 

Emily and Frances had gone with 
Tom to their own box, and Lemuel’s 
box was between theirs and the one 
with the Bruce-Guilford set. He was 
delighted at this arrangement of af- 
fairs. He talked across to the girls, 
who were flushed and eager for the 
second race to begin. 

“Look! They’re coming out of the 
what-you-may-call-it,”” cried Emily ex- 
citely. 

“Yes, I know—the paddock,” an- 
swered Lemuel, following her glance. 

The occupants of the Bruce-Guilford 
box had settled themselves and were 
looking across the field to the paddock 
where the horses were gathered. Billy 
was at the box and there was a notice- 
able coolness between him and the 
social leader. 

Presently Bessie came through the 
crowd, and ran excitedly along to the 
Morewood box. 

“Look at Bonnie Bessie!”’ she called. 
“She’s sure to win. Why, how are you, 
Mr. Ford,—haven’t seen you since we 
had supper together at—”’ 

“Sh—h!”’ interrupted the old law- 
yer, very embarrassed, “Quite well, I 
thank you.” 

Bessie came into the box and ac- 
cepted a chair down front near Lemuel. 
She was flushed and a little breathless 
and looked very, very pretty. Mrs. 
Bruce-Guilford, from her box, saw her 
and noted this. 

“Did your father bring that creature 
out here?” she demanded of Billy. 

“Father brought Miss Brayton,’’ he 
replied, 











Bessie had just noticed Emily and 
Frances, and was nodding brightly to 
them. ‘How do you do?” she cried, 
smiling. “Isn’t it great out here?’ 

The girls were somewhat surprised 
at the little actress’ elaborate make-up, 
and a little puzzled to find her with 
Morewood, but they were young and 
unsuspecting, and had liked her from 
their first meeting at Billy’s dinner- 
party. Now they returned her nod and 
smiled, pleasantly. 

Bessie, quite pleased and with a 
cordial smile, turned to the Bruce- 
Guilford box. 

“How do you do?” she said. 

Both of the women ignored her, 
fastening their eyes on their programs. 
Mrs. Bruce-Guilford, calling over her 
shoulder to Billy, brought him to her 
side and asked some trifling question 
about the favorite. 

“What’s his number—let me see,” 
she said, and Billy explained with a 
flushed face. 

Bessie comprehended in a moment. 
She saw that Billy’s friends intended 
ignoring her, but she only laughed. 

“TIsn’t it chilly at the track to-day?” 
she remarked aloud. 

She made herself comfortable next to 
Ford, with Lemuel just back of her. 
Presently Tuck Bartholomew came 
rushing into their box, full of informa- 
tion which he had gathered in the pad- 
dock. 

“Sa-a-y! Mr. Morewood, just get a 
flash at that filly,’ he shouted, climbing 
on achair. ‘“ Look at her two-step! A 
beauty, eh? They’ve shot her full of 
Oolong and she’s got a battery under 
the saddle. Tommy, if this goes 
through we’ll pay the national debt!”’ 

Lemuel pulled forward his chair, and 
Tuck gave him his hand, helping him 
as best he could. Mrs. Bruce-Guilford 
and Mrs. Tromley turned and regarded 
him with horrified amazement. 

“Who’s that man on the box—the 
umpire?’’ asked Lemuel, excitedly. 

“Smoke up!” cried Tuck, disgusted. 
“Smoke up, that’s the starter. He 
couldn’t start an old ladies’ foot-race. 
Look at that Shooting Star trying to 
climb over the barrier!”’ 

“Is our horse out there?” 
Lemuel. 


said 
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“Ts our horse!’ replied Tuck, limply. 

He caught up a pair of field glasses 
and raised them to his eyes. 

“Le’em go, you chump!”’ he shouted. 
“They’re off! All of ’em in a bunch— 
we are number four—in a pocket, I 
think! I wont eat this Winter. Wake 
up, you goat!” 

Yells, general exclamations, shout- 
ings at the favorite, marked the get- 
away. The cries from the field-stands 
were deafening, while a subdued mur- 
mur came from the boxes. The phono- 
graph had been set in motion again and 
added to the noise. Everybody every- 
where was wild with excitement. 

“ Which is our horse?”’ called Lemuel. 

“Follow the white cap,’’ shouted 
Tuck, giving him the glasses. ‘St. 
Francis by a length—running his head 
off. He’ll blow up.” 

Bessie cried loudly, clapping her 
hands together with emotion. 

“White cap! Get a move on you—go 
it, go!” 

“Don’t yell at him, you’ll get him 
excited,’”” Lemuel warned her, thor- 
oughly enjoying the situation. 

Tuck called him and pointed to the 
cloud of dust that came tearing down 
the track. 

“Now, our boy’s laying back—now, 
then, on the turn, look at her come 
up!’’ he cried, nudging Morewood. 
“Come on, you Bonnie Lass, come on, 
you dromedary!”’ 

“Beautiful race,’’ smiled Lemuel, 
beaming around at the people belowhim. 

“Tt don’t look good to me until— 
Come on, you rabbit, come on!’’ Tuck 
shook his fist at the approaching dust- 
cloud, and the noise in the stands grew 
louder. ‘‘ Anybody’s race,” yelled Tuck, 
wildly. “Please, come on—I asked 
you like gentlemen! Look! She’s up! 
Now then—one more jump—”’ 

He stopped breathless from excite- 
ment, and for a second no one in the 
Morewood box spoke a word. Then the 
stands and paddock-field began to 
cheer. The noise grew until it became 
impossible to make one’s self heard, 
cheering, shouting, calling one to an- 
other, wild bursts of song! 

Bessie sank back in her chair. “ We 
win! We win!’’ she panted. “Oh, Mr. 
Morewood, we win!”’ 
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“Talk about your heart-disease 
finishes!’’ said Tuck, wiping his brow. 
“Watch for the number, Miss Brayton! 
It’s all right?’’. 

He slapped Lemuel on the back, 
dancing a jig around his chair. 

“What did I tell you—nothing to it. 
Hooray!”’ 

“How much did you win?’ asked 
Bessie. 

“T don’t know. Ask my commis- 
sioner,’’ Morewood laughed. 

“ All the money in the world—back 
up a wagon,” cried Tuck, still wild with 
excitement. 

He caught Morewood by the arm, 
and hurried him out of the box. 

“Come on and see me get it!’’ he 
shouted. 

Bessie followed them, catching up 
her frock and starting to run. 

“Wait for me—I’m in on this!’’ she 
called after them. 


CHAPTER XVI 


There was an awkward pause follow- 
ing the departure of Lemuel and his 
friends. The occupants of the Bruce- 
Guilford box exchanged glances. Emily 
and Frances sat dumbly wondering 
what had happened to bring about such 
a change in their dear old friend. 

“What’s the matter with Uncle, 
anyway?”’ asked Emily. 

“Sh—h!”’ said Tom, not wishing to 
attract attention. “Second childhood, 
you know.”’ 

“His young lady friend is what I’d 
call a screamer,’”’ said Frances posi- 
tively. 

“Let’s get out of here before they 
come back,’’ suggested Tom, helping 
the girls down. “It’s too strenuous for 
me.” 

“I never saw him act that way 
before,’ Emily cried, bewildered. 
“Why, he’s the gayest thing—”’ 

Tom nodded as he took them across 
toward the club-house. For the first 
time fear for his father had entered his 
mind and taken its place beside anxiety 
and astonishment. 

“T tell you, girls, a father is an awful 
responsibility,” Tom said, trying to 
speak lightly. 


Back in the Bruce-Guilford box two 
very important matrons sat aghast and 
indignant. -The air itself turned frosty 
when Mrs. Bruce-Guilford spoke to 
Billy Morewood. 

“Mr. Morewood, will you be good 
enough to find another box for us?’’ 
she began coldly. 

“T’m afraid—”’ 

“TI knew that a common sort came 
to Sea View—but Heavens!’ cut in 
Mrs. Tromley, with a little shudder. 

“It’s a menagerie!’’ declared Mrs. 
Bruce-Guilford. 

“Who are those infamous persons?”’ 
cried Mrs. Tromley. 

“Can’t you induce your giddy old 
parent to take them away?” asked 
Mrs. Bruce-Guilford sharply. 

Billy had been listening to their re- 
marks with outward calm, but now the 
slowly rising indignation burst forth. 

“Really, if father wishes to bring His 
friends out here, I don’t see that it’s 
our affair,” he said positively. 

“Our affair! You mean that it does 
not concern me?”’ asked Mrs. Bruce- 
Guilford. 

“Possibly! You or anyone else,” 
came the answer calmly. 

“Really, this is amusing,’”’ said Mrs. 
Tromley, amazed at Billy’s imperti- 
nence. 

Mrs. Bruce-Guilford left her chair 
and came out of the box. “I sha’n’t 
remain; I never was so humiliated,” 
she declared. ‘Such barbarians, too.” 

Billy followed her out of the box, 
unable to control himself. “Mrs. 
Bruce-Guilford,” he said quietly, “ will 
you pardon me if I suggest that my 
father is not a barbarian.” 

“You are becoming impossible!”’ 
cried the offended lady. 

“Don’t let us have a scene here!”’ 
Mrs. Tromley begged. 

“Certainly not,’’ returned Mrs. Bruce- 
Guilford, moving away. “I hope our 
man is waiting with the car.” 

“T’ll find him for you,’’ said Billy 
quietly. 

“How good of you!” cried Mrs. 
Tromley with fine sarcasm. 

“We don’t want to take you from 
your friends,”’ added the social leader, 
starting towards the club-house, Mrs. 
Tromley meekly following. 




















Billy pursued them across the lawn. 
“That’s all right, Mrs. Bruce-Guil- 
ford. I'll see you to your car and then 
I’ll come back and join my father and 
his friends,”’ he informed her. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Ford had overheard everything, and 
when he saw Billy go off after the 
Bruce-Guilford machine and realized 
fully just what it all meant, he gave 
one long whistle of surprise. He de- 
cided to locate and tell Lemuel—he 
knew his old friend would be pleased at 
the idea of his son breaking with “little 
Dolly,” as he called her. 

He found Morewood in the paddock 
with a big roll of money in his hands, 
and a broad smile on his kindly face. 

“Look, Ford,” he said, showing his 
lawyer the roll of bills. “I’ve been 
working for it all my life and now 
people are handing it to me in bunches.” 

“You’ve raised the devil,” Ford 
smiled, when Morewood had put away 
the money. 

“ How’s that?” 

“ Billy’s friends object to your friends. 
He stood up for you.”’ 

“Did he? Bully for him!” cried 
Lemuel. 

“They’ve gone home, and it looks 
mighty like a smash-up,’’ added Ford, 
watching his friend closely. 

“What?” cried Lemuel, delighted, 
but finding it almost too good to be 
true. “ Why, that’s just what I wanted, 
Ford. Now he’ll get away from that 
antique siren and pay some attention to 
Emily. I tell you, everything is work- 
ing out fine. Boys at the office working 
every day—-why, Ford, I can hardly 
believe it! And did you notice— 
Tommy’sout hereto-day with Frances?” 

Ford nodded. “It’s all wonderfully 
clever but don’t celebrate too soon,” he 
said. “The boys are on to you.” 

“On to me?” 

“They know that you’re showing off 
in public; and giving this whole sporty 
performance merely as an _ object 
lesson,”’ Ford assured him, smiling. 
“They say that you read it in a book 
somewhere and—”’ 

Morewood held up His head. “Then 
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you tell them for me that I’m out hav- 
ing good a time because I enjoy it, 
because it’s no bluff. You tell them to 
watch me, that’s all,” he nodded. 

Ford became suddenly alarmed. 

“Good Heavens, Morewood, you don’t 
mean to say—”’ 

“T mean to say, I’ve just started,” 
cut in Lemuel calmly. “I’ve got Bessie 
for a pace-maker and I’m going over 
all the jumps. You notify those two 
partners of mine to get back of the 
ropes and watch me perform. You tell 
them that for me.” 

Ford doubted that he was in earnest, 
but he decided, nevertheless, to repeat 
to the boys the gist of the conversation. 
He was, however, especially troubled 
about Bessie Brayton. He knew she was 
a pretty and charming girl, and he 
guessed that Lemuel shared this opinion 
with him, and he wondered what the 
outcome of it would be. 

Presently Bessie came up with Tuck 
Bartholomew and he watched his old 
friend’s face light up when she called 
to him gayly: 

“Well, well, where’s all the bunch?” 
she cried. “ You and Mr. Ford all alone 
—shame!”’ 

“T think most of the others are run- 
ning around the track,’’ smiled More- 
wood quietly. 

“Say, I’ve got a pippin for the next 
race,’ cried Tuck, breaking in uncere- 
moniously. “ It’s Bluebird.” 

Bessie turned, somewhat startled. 

“Bluebird! Oh—h!’’ she _ cried 
faintlv. 

“What's the matter?’’ asked More- 
wood. 

“Jimminy Crickets! That,” cried 
Bessie, eagerly, “that reminds me, 
Bluebird is the name of that mine—and 
I’ve got a chance to sell it!” 

Morewood nodded. He remembered 
the conversation back in his office. 

“ The telegram came just‘as I left the 
flat,’ she went on. “And I got so 
rattled zipping out here I forgot all 
about it.” 

“But, my dear girl, you can’t sell a 
gold mine at a race-track. Now if it 
were a gold brick—”’ 

“T want to send a wire,”’ Bessie told 
him. 

“Oh!” Morewood knit his, brow. 
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She turned to Tuck and sent him off 
to the club-house telegraph-office. “ Get 
me a blank,” she cried, ‘‘and, say, find 
out the rate to Goldfield, Nevada.” 

“ Goldfield !’’ repeated Morewood, sur- 
prised. 

Tuck vanished, muttering about the 
sure thing in the third race, and Lemuel 
turned to Bessie. 

“Let me see your telegram,” he 
asked, mildly interested. 

Bessie hesitated. “Don’t think I’d 
better,”’ she replied thoughtfully. “He 
asked me not to say anything to you 
about it.” 

“He? Who?’ demanded Morewood, 
aroused. 

“I guess it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference,”’ she returned, giving him the 
telegram. ‘He happened to be out 


West and thought he’d look after my 
property. A thousand dollars! Isn’t it 
just like finding it?’’ 

She gave him the yellow sheet and 
Lemuel read the telegram the second 
time before he answered. 


Can get thousand dollars — interest 


in Bluebird. Rush stock. ells-Fargo. 

Wire acceptance immediately. 

MaJsor Bretiamy DipewortH 

He glanced up quickly and met 
Bessie’s puzzled look. 

“Goldfield? He happened to be out 
West and he thought—So he told yo 
to say nothing to me, eh?”’ ; 

“Yes;’’ she explained. ‘‘He said that 
you wouldn’t understand,” Bessie re- 
plied. 

“He was afraid that I would under- 
stand,’’ returned Morewood grimly, 
with another glance at the telegram. 
“Why, you little ninny, don’t you see 
he went out West on purpose?” 

“Do you think so?” she cried, sur- 
prised. 

“Sure! If he offers a thousand 
dollars you can bet—”’ 

“Wouldn’t you take it?’’ she asked 
eagerly. “ You told me to sell it.” 

“Take it, no!” cried Lemuel hotly. 
“Jump on the first train, get out there, 
and find out what you’ve got. The 
whole country is on the boom. Sell it? 
I didn’t tell you to sell it to the Major, 
and I didn’t know it was in Goldfield.” 

“But what can I do?” she asked 
helplessly. 


Morewood looked at her intently for 
a moment. At least his eyes were fixed 
on her face, but as a matter of fact he 
did not see her, and could not have 
told you the color of her eyes or her 
hair to save his life. 

“T’ve got it,” he cried suddenly. 
“Till go with you. I’m on a vacation 
and I haven’t been out West for years. 
What time is it? We'll grab the after- 
noon-train for Chicago, and fix Mr. 
Major in a jiffy.” 

Bessie shook her head. “I can’t go 
to Nevada. It would break me all up— 
that’s where I lost my Cal,’’ she sighed. 

“Never mind your Cal,’’ Lemuel 
said, moving around briskly. “I want 
to get away, too—where the boys 
can’t get word to me. I'll dump the 
whole business on them and make them 
carry it. Bessie, I'll take you under my 
wing and we'll give somebody in Gold- 
field a surprise-party.” 

“That’s white of you, all right,” said 
Bessie, catching the spirit of the thing. 
“T’ll go, but oh, I will miss Cal like any- 
thing.” 

Morewood rushed off, and finding 
Tuck began giving him orders. Barthol- 
omew wasn’t interested at all in catch- 
ing the Lake Shore Express and began 
to chatter about Bluebird and her 
chance in the third race. 

“Oh, darn your Bluebird,” cried 
Morewood angrily. ‘Here, we’ve got 
to hike back and catch that afternoon- 
train for Chicago. Go and get Lake 
Shore and phone for me. Then let me 
know.” 

He went back to Bessie and they 
talked over their plans while waiting 
for the machine to be brought around. 

“We'll do a Paul Revere that'll 
break all records,’”’ he cried enthusias- 
tically. 

“I’m with you,” nodded Bessie. 

Tommy found them together still dis- 
cussing Didsworth and the Bluebird 
mine. He hesitated at sight of Bessie 
and called to his father, asking if he 
might speak with him privately. 

“Impossible. I’m off,’”’ cried More- 
wood, turning away. 

“ Off,” echoed Tom, surprised. 

“Yes,’”’ returned Morewood shortly. . 
“T may be gone a week—two weeks—a 
month. It all dépends—I can’t tell.” 












Tom came quickly towards him and 
rested his hand on his arm. 

“A month? Why, where are you 
going?”’ he asked anxiously. 

“What’sthatto you?’’said Morewood, 
with a laugh. “I don’t poke into your 
private affairs. I’m going out of town.” 

Tom was speechless. He glanced 
from his father to Bessie and then to 
Ford, who had come with him to speak 
to Morewood on his own hook. 

Ford, seeing the boy’s troubled ex- 
pression, ventured to interpose. 
Morewood, didn’t you think—’’ he 
began. 

But Lemuel cut him short. 

“Now, you keep out. This doesn’t 
concern you, Ford,’ he said. 

The lawyer withdrew just as Tuck 
came rushing up to them, breathless 
and brimful of news. 

“Got the Lake Shore,” he called to 
Morewood. “I'll show you.” 

“Good,” nodded Lemuel. 

Without another word he took Bessie 
by the arm and they followed Tuck to 
the waiting car. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Billy joined Tom and Ford a few 
minutes later, and even their stupefied 
senses noticed that a change had come 
over him, and that he walked and car- 
ried himself rather more briskly than 
usual. There was almost gayety in 
the manner of the fastidious Billy, but 
Tom and Ford were too full of other 
things to remark it. 

“Gentlemen, congratulate me,’’ he 
said coming up to them. “I’ve had 
my head cut off. She'll never speak 
to me again as long as I live.” 

Tommy brushed aside his words with- 
out a second thought and poured into his 
ear all he knew and had seen of their 
father and Bessie. 

“What do you think?” he cried, 
agitated and eager for Billy’s opinion. 
“Father’s getting ready to skip out, 
and I think the coon-song singer is 
going with him.” 

“Why, what do you mean?”’ Billy 
asked anxiously, turning to Ford. 

“He means more than any of us 
think,” said Ford. “I told him that 
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you two were on to him and thought he 
was sporting just to show you boys the 
folly of your ways. And he said that 
he’d convince you that he was in earn- 
est.”” 

“And you think—?’’ cried Billy 
aghast. 

“What else can I think?’’ Ford 
replied helplessly. 

Tuck Bartholomewcalled Tommy and 
began to explain what little he knew of 
Morewood’s plans. 

“You've been my friend and I’ve got 
to get your help,” he cried. ‘The old 
man and that skirt are making a get- 
away to Goldfield, Nevada.” 

“ Goldfield!’’ echoed Tommy. 

“That’s her home? She’s from Ne- 
vada,” nodded Ford. 

“And he’s going back to her home 
with her?” cried Tommy. “Why?” 

“There’s no need of concealing the 
truth any longer,” Ford said grimly. 
“She’s got him hypnotized. Evidently 
she’s got some sentiment about her old 
home, so they’re going there to be—”’ 

“Dad! Married? Impossible!’’ cried 
Tom, turning appealingly to Billy. 

“They’re never too old,” said Billy 
with a certain calm despair. “ What 
can we do?”’ 

“Head him off,” cried Tom. 

“Head him off—a fine chance,” 
scoffed Ford. 

“ But we must follow them,”’ insisted 
Tom, now thoroughly roused. “ They’re 
chasing for the Lake Shore and we'll 
never catch that, but how about the 
Pennsylvania to-night?’’ 

“ By George, old man, you’rea brick,” 
nodded Billy, ready now to join forces 
with Tom. “We can’t stand here all 
afternoon talking about it; get started.” 

“The girls must go, too,” cried Tom 
emphatically. ‘‘Why, Emilyand Frances 
are the only ones that have any pull 
with him. They must go.” 

Locating the girls they explained the 
situation to them in a twinkling. 
Emily was ready to cry her eyes out 


at the very idea of her uncle marrying * 


the actress. She liked Bessie, she ex- 
plained; she thought her awfully funny 
and cute, but somehow she did not care 
for her as a wife for her uncle. 
“Perhaps because she sings coon- 
songs,’ she ended with a little sob. 
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“You must go, indeed you must go 
with us,” Tom cried, slipping his arm 
about her waist. “He is terribly fond 
of you girls and he just can’t refuse to 
listen to reason if you ask him.” 

“Without a-chaperon?’’ questioned 
_ Emily, drying her eyes. 

“No time for ceremony,” said Ford 
decisively. “I'll be your chaperon.” 

The girls finally consented, Emily 
somewhat reluctantly, and they started 
off to find Billy, who had gone after a 
motor-car to take them up to town. 

They found him on the porch of the 
club-house, and as they joined him, he 
pointed to a small cloud of dust that 
was fast disappearing in the distance. 

“Look, they’re off—and both in the 
back seat,”’ he told them excitedly. 

Emily sank limply into a chair. “Oh 
—h—h!’’ she cried. “And I always 
thought her such a nice, pretty girl, 
didn’t I, Frances?’’ 

“Great guns; see them go! Are we 
a lot of quitters?’’ asked Tom flourish- 
ing his hand. 

“No, no!’’ shouted four voices as one. 

“Then we'll follow them,” he cried, 
running down the steps. “Come on!”’ 


CHAPTER XIX 


The Eldorado Hotel in High-Strike, 
Nevada, is one of those hostelries that 
have sprung up over night and flourish 
only in the boom towns of the West. 
Major Didsworth, coming from behind 
the canvas curtain that served as a door 
for his bed-room, cast a hurried glance 
around the hotel-office and gave vent 
to his feelings in one highly expressive 
oath. The flat, gray country, with its 
bunches of alfalfa, bathed in the June 
sunshine, got upon his nerves, and he 
told himself that if he ever got back to 
New York, nothing in this life would 
ever bring him across the North River 
again. Nevada possessed no charms 
for him. 

The clerk, crossing the room with a 
bucket of water, nodded his head in the 
direction of the dining-room. 

“Last call for breakfast,” was his 
warning. 

“All right—I’m ready,’ returned 
Didsworth with a groan. 


“You'd better go,”’ said the clerk, 
as he disappeared out of the door. 
“Sleeping till nine o’clock,” he mut- 
tered. “ What does he think this is?’”’ 

But Didsworth did not go at once 
to the dining-room. Experience had 
taught him that his breakfast would be 
little affected by waiting, and he was 
restless and worn this morning. He 
asked himself again and again if it 
wasn’t near mail-time, and when he 
found that it wasn’t, he swore softly. 
Things were not coming his way as 
easily as he had expected. 

Presently a man came along the road 
and looked in at the open door. He 
was a large man, tall and muscular, and 
prosperity was written all over his face 
from the diamond in his cravat to the 
patent leather shoes on his feet. 

‘That you, Major?”’ hecalledcheerily. 

“Yes, it is I,” answered Didsworth. 
“They wont let a man sleep here after 
sunrise.” 

The other laughed loudly. ‘“ You’re 
a fine duck,” he cried. ‘“‘ Why here it 
is 9g A. M. Say, how do you like my 
stud?’’ he asked anxiously, calling at- 
tention to the diamond he was wearing. 
“Cost me twelve hundred.” 

“T’ve seen few that were larger,’ 
Didsworth replied, trying to conceal 
his contempt. 

“T don’t care for diamonds, but I’ve 
got to spend my money for something 
—what’s the use of having it, if you 
don’t?’’ the other man asked a little 
consciously. “And yet, money don’t 
mean anything to a man if he’s alone 
in the world.” 

“My dear Higbee, if you have money 
you needn’t be alone very long,” re- 
turned the Major amused. 

Cal Higbee shook his head. “I 
don’t want that kind,’ he said. ‘The 
only one I ever did want just naturally 
up and evaporated—probably married 
by this time to some reptile with a long 
mustache that works in a music-store. 
However, you may have troubles of 
your own,” he added, nodding. “Any 
news?”’ 

“T haven’t been to the telegraph- 
office this morning,’ Didsworth an- 
swered quietly. 

“Say, you’ve got to make good 
pretty soon,’’ emphasized Higbee. 
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“Can’t understand it,” returned the 
Major. “I’ve wired—wired every day, 
you know.” 

“You've waited four days, and that’s 
a long time out here,’’ nodded Higbee 
pointedly. “You said you were au- 
thorized—but you haven’t got any- 
thing to show for it.” 

“Not yet.” 

“ The whole thing’s a puzzle,’’ Higbee 
wenton bluntly. “There’s no question 
but that old Bud Sanford owned a half 
interest in the Bluebird—I’m not deny- 
ing that. We heard he lost it in a 
poker-game up at Butte, however. 
Now you show up from}New York, of 
all the places, and say that you’ve been 
authorized to sell the Sanford in- 
terest.” 

“T assure you—’’ began Didsworth. 

“Well, produce, produce!” cried 
Higbee with emphasis. “Put your 
cards on the table.” 

“T’ve wired every day,” said the 
Major nervously. “Perhaps she—’”’ 

“She?”’ snapped Higbee. 

“T mean they, the parties may be out 
of town.”’ 

“Here! You go into the parlor 
room and get your breakfast; I’ll stroll 
over to the telegraph-office and see if 
rin doing,” said Higbee, moving 
off. 

Didsworth shrugged. “No need of 
being impatient.”’ 

“Impatient—rats!’’ cried the West- 
erner. “ Why, here we’ve been monkey- 
ing four days on a deal that ought not 
to take more than ten minutes.”’ 

Left alone, Didsworth placed himself 
a chair and sat down near the window, 
watching Cal Higbee’s figure as it went 
down the road. 

“Why don’t she wire me anyway?” 
he asked himself anxiously. “That 
fellow’s getting tired of waiting—per- 
haps suspicious. I ought to hear to-day 
surely.” 

The hotel-clerk came back and went 
o his place behind the plain pine table 
at served as a desk. He stopped 
histling when he saw the Major and 
ve him a contemptuous glance. 
“Say, get into breakfast—nearly 

er-time,”’ he cried sharply. 
“Dinner?” repeated Didsworth, with 
pained expression on his face. “I 
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say, my good man, could you get me a 
cantaloupe with ice?’’ 

“Quit your kidding. I’m telling 
you to go in there and fly at your 
breakfast before it’s too late,’’ returned 
the clerk with a grin. 

“It’s a vile service, vile,’ murmured 
Didsworth, as he turned away. He 
thought of his own comfortable bache- 
lor-quarters up in the proper Fifties, 
back in old New York, and sighed. 
“It’s impossible—everything in Ne- 
vada,”’ he said 

The clerk looked after him in dumb 
amazement. Major Bellamy Didsworth 
presented a new type of man to him, 
and he could not understand the 
species. Presently, however, he found 
his voice and called off to the kitchen: 

“Go out and pick a couple of pine- 
apples for him,” he cried in disgust. 
“Cantaloupes. What does he think 
this place is—the St. Regis grill?’”’ 

Outside, the sound of a motor-horn 
attracted his attention and he ran to. 
the doorway just as a big red car came 
to a stop in the middle of the road. A 
man climbed down and came towards 
the hotel. He wore a corduroy suit 
and a broad-brimmed white hat and he 
was travel-stained and dusty. 

“Where’s the hotel?’’ he cried. 


CHAPTER XX 


“Come right in,” was the invitation. 

“Ts this it?” 

“What did you think it was—a de- 
partment-store?’’ demanded the clerk, 
indignantly. 

Lemuel Morewood, for it was he, 
turned around and motioned to a 
pretty young woman in the tonneau of 
the car, and directly Bessie Brayton 
joined him. 

“A lady?”’ cried the clerk surprised. 

“What's left of one,’’ smiled Bessie. 

She began dusting her skirt that was 
white with alkali dust. 

“T’m a sight for a real swell café; we 
should have gone to a more modest 
place,” she laughed, turning to More- 
wood. 

“The roads in Nevada were not built 
for eighty-horse-power machines,” said 
Lemuel amused. “We expected to 
come out in a stage-coach.”’ 
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“Stage-coach? Where do you think 
you are—out West?” grunted the clerk. 

He seized the register and pushed it 
towards Morewood, but keeping his eyes 
fixed admiringly on Bessie. 

“Want to register?’ he asked. 

“Not now,” returned Lemuel. 

“How about the lady. Is she—’”’ 

“Just with me, that’s all,’’ nodded 
Lemuel. . 

“We're jam up, but you bet she 
gets a room. I'll give her mine,” said 
the fellow. 

“That’s mighty good of 
beamed Bessie. 

“ And you can bunk with the Major,” 
continued the clerk, nudging More- 
wood. 

“The Major,’’ cried Lemuel. 

“He’s all right; got a hat just like 
yours,’ nodded the clerk. ‘“ Now, I'll 
just run away and straighten up my 
little boudoir.”’ 

Lemuel looked after him in sheer 
surprise but Bessie only laughed. It 
was a way they had out here in Nevada, 
she told him, and they were all right, 
too, the very best ever. She was glad 
to be home again, glad but a little sorry, 
too. 

“Well, so Didsworth’s here. We fol- 
lowed the right trail,”’ said Lemuel, with 
a satisfied air as he accepted a chair. 
“Now, just wait until he comes in and 
we'll have a word or two concerning 
the market-price of that half-interest in 
the Bluebird mine.”’ 

“You're a regular born detective,” 
laughed Bessie. 

Lemuel nodded, well satisfied with his 
success in tracking the Major. 

“But, did you ever see such a coun- 
try?’’ he asked, pointing out of the open 
door to the gray stretch of landscape. 

“Ever see it?’’ cried Bessie. “I’m 
back home and I tell you it looks good 
to me.”’ 

“Looks good to you? That kind of 
country—after you’ve been on Fifth 
Avenue and eaten in the same house 
with the great Bruce-Guilford? Oh 
shame!”’ 

“You've got to get used to it,”’ nod- 
ded Bessie, smiling. “I guess I feel 
spoony about it because it was out here 
that I met the only man I have ever— 
cared for, Mr. Morewood.” 


you,” 


“Oh, yes, the one that went to 
Alaska and married a squaw,”’ said 
Lemuel pleasantly. 

“Don’t talk about it,’’ begged Bessie 
mournfully, shaking her head. “Oh, 
well, what’s the use? I guess I'll go 
and straighten up a little.” 

Morewood was alone in the bare, 
make-shift office when Cal Higbee 
came back from the telegraph-office. 
There had been no message for the 
Major and Higbee had his mind made 
up to the idea of telling Didsworth a 
few plain, pointed truths. When he 
saw Lemuel he came over to the table. 

“Good morning, stranger,’ he said. 

Lemuel looked up a trifle startled. 
“How do you do, sir.” 

“From the East, I see.’’ 

“How do you know that?”’ 

“Oh, I can tell,” nodded Higbee. 
“Are you out here looking over some 
of these mining-properties? Have you 
got an open mind; will you believe what 
you see?”’ 

“T hope so,”” Lemuel returned. 

“We've got right here in this camp 
to-day the greatest proposition on 
God’s green earth,” Higbee declared 
earnestly. ‘‘ Why, there’s tons of gold 
right in sight and now is the time to get 
in. I’ve seen the biggest deposits in 
Alaska and this lays over any of them. 
The man that’s worth ten cents to-day 
may be a millionaire to-morrow. It'll 
double your money in six months.” 

“T’m not here to buy; I’m here to 
sell,”’ Lemuel said, looking at him 
keenly. 

“Sell?” 

“Do you know this country?”’ 

“Every foot of it.” : 

“Do you know anything about the ~ 
Bluebird mine,’’ Lemuel asked, leading 
up to it carelessly. 

“Bluebird? Say, do you know who 
owns that other half?’’ cried Higbee 
excitedly. 

“I’m merely asking you,’’ fenced 
Lemuel, waiting for the good looking 
man to continue. 

“ Well, I own half of it,’’ said Higbee. 
“‘T’m ready to buy or sell, but no four- 
flushing.” 

He tried to read Morewood’s face, 
but Lemuel shrugged his shoulders and 
said nothing. 











There was a little silence that was 
broken presently by Didsworth him- 
self, who opportunely walked in the 
room, having made his breakfast. 

“ Any word?”’ he cried to Higbee. 

“ Ah—good morning, Major,” said 
Lemuel nodding. 

Didsworth turned. His surprise got 
the better of him and he mumbled out 
a string of words, turning a little pale. 


“Good gracious! What! Really, it 
can’t be! Mr. Morewood!’’ he ex- 
claimed. 


“ Yes, it can be,’’ said Lemuel cheerily. 

“Is he the party that was talking 
about selling a half interest in the Blue- 
bird?’’ Higbee asked Didsworth. 

“T’ll answer that question,’’ said 
Lemuel, arising. “I represent a half 
interest in the Bluebird mine and I’m 
out here to— Be seated Major! Let’s 
talk this over.” 

“Really, I’m so taken by surprise,”’ 
murmured Didsworth, coming doubt- 
fully towards the table. “I had no 
idea that you—”’ 

“T’ll convince you! Sit down-—sit 
down, sir!’’ cried Lemuel. 

Didsworth accepted a chair uneasily 
and Morewood sat between him and 
Higbee. 

“You understand, of course, that I 
was acting as agent,’’ Didsworth ex- 
plained across the table. 

“T don’t!’ nodded Lemuel emphati- 
cally. 

“Look here,”’ cried Higbee, “ you’re 
not in New York and this is no direc- 
tors’ meeting. Come down to cases.” 

“Answer me one question,”’ More- 
wood said. 

“Fire away.” 

“What is the present market value 

- of a half interest in the Bluebird prop- 
erty?” 

“T don’t know what’s it’s worth,” 
said Higbee, thumping the table, and 
speaking decisively. “But while this 
boom is on—and you people back East 
are off your-nut about mining-stock— 
I’m willing to pay seventy-five thou- 
sand for it.” 

“Seventy-five,” 
slowly. 

Then*he swung round to Didsworth. 

“You must have had enlargement of 
the heart when you offered a thousand.” 


repeated Lemuel 
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“A thousand!”’ cried Higbee, jump- 
ing up, surprised. ‘“ What does all this 
palaver mean?” 

“Tt means that he’s been trying to 
bunco and swindle a young woman, a 
nice, deserving young woman, an or- 
phan who works for a living and has no 
other property in the world,” said 
Lemuel. “He found that she had had 
left her a half interest in the Bluebird, 
and directly he chased out here, and 
finding out its value, wired her that he 
could sell her stock for a thousand 
dollars.” 

“That doesn’t sound very lucky for 
you, Major,” remarked Higbee. 

“The yoting lady asked me to look 
after the matter,’’ Didsworth tried to 
explain. “She was willing to take—”’ 

“And you were willing to rob her!”’ 
cut in Lemuel. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Morewood, but 
where do you come in on this deal?”’ 
cried Didsworth, resenting the tone and 
deciding a bluff to be the better wis- 
dom under the circumstances. 

Higbee turned to Lemuel. 

“T was about to ask the same ques- 
tion,” he said. 

“Oh, I’ve got credentials to burn,” 
smiled Lemuel Morewood, enjoying the 
scene immensely. 

He had not forgotten the roulette 
party at Kenwood, and while he had 
settled one score pretty satisfactorily 
that evening, he was not exactly 
through with Bellamy Didsworth yet. 

“If you have, then spread your 
cards,” Higbee said indignantly. “I’m 
having a lot of high-grade talk about 
this poor working-girl, alone in the 
world, etc., but ail I see in evidence is 
two elderly gents of the short-horn 
variety. I’m calling for a show-down 
now! Where is this aforesaid orphan?” 

Lemuel had seen Bessie just outside 
the door, where she stood undecided 
whether to enter or not. He knew 
that she must have heard most of the 
conversation and he called to her, bid- 
ding her come in. 

“She can speak for herself,’’ he said. 
“She’s standing right behind you.” 
® As Higbee turned quickly, Bessie 
saw his face for the first time, and with 
a little cry of recognition, she rushed,to 
him. 
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“Cal!”’ she cried. 
Higbee stood staring at her. “What! 
_ What!’’ he almost whispered. “Are 
you—is it—Bess!”’ 

“Cal—Cal you old rowdy! What are 
you doing here?’’ cried Bessie, hyster- 
ically. 
“Right back at you,” returned Hig- 
bee, still stupefied. “ What are you—I 
tracked you to Denver.” 

“Why, I’m out here with Mr. More- 
wood to look up the Bluebird mine,” 
said Bessie. “ You know father won—’’ 

“Did he win that poker-hand up at 
Butte?’’ laughed Higbee, comprehend- 
ing dazedly. 

“I guess so; we found the papers,” 
nodded Bessie. 

Lemuel also began to comprehend. 
He glanced from Bessie to Higbee and 
then winked at the girl. 

“Great Scott! So you’ve found your 
long lost,” he chuckled. “Say, is he the 
fellow who married the squaw?”’ 

“It’s a lie?”’ cried Higbee, flaring up. 

“Now, don’t start anything,” 
laughed Bessie, playfully pushing the 
two men away from each other. 

Higbee turned to Didsworth. “So 
it was you who offered her a thousand 
dollars, eh?”’ 

“TI don’t see any occasion for making 
so much fuss over a simple business- 
transaction,’’ Didsworth said uncom- 
fortably. 

“T don’t need to ask you if you’ve 
got a gun,” Higbee went on calmly. 
“You’re from the East and I know 
you've got one. I haven’t got any on 
me but I’m going out and borrow one. 
The next time we meet you can take 
three shots at me. Then I’m going to 
begin shooting at you.” 

‘Hold on, Cal! It was my fault,” 
Bessie declared, restraining him. 

“Really, I don’t see what good is to 
be accomplished by one person shooting 
at another,” began the Major, with 
what little dignity was left him. 
“ Under the circumstances—I say under 
the circumstances, I am quite willing 
to—to—withdraw from the negotia- 
tions.” 

“Withdraw? You’ve done that al- 
ready,” said Lemuel, grinning. 

“Isn't he a wonder!”’ cried Bessie, 
clasping Higbee by the arm to restrain 


him. “You get out of town—quick!” 
she added, turning to Didsworth. 

“Permit me to assure you that this 
town has no fascinations for me,” said 
the Major, edging towards the open 
door. “But since you seem to enter- 
tain a particular regard for this young 
woman, Mr. Higbee, permit me to 
suggest that you inquire regarding Mr. 
Morewood’s interest in her affairs.”’ 

“What’s that?” cried Lemuel. 

“ Possibly he can explain why he has 
been her protector, and why he has 
come out here with her,’’ smiled Dids- 
worth. 

“ Well of all the nerve!’’ cried Bessie. 

“Yes, and again—’’ continued the 
Major, with a bow towards Lemuel. 

“Get out!” roared Higbee. 

He started towards Didsworth, but 
Bessie clung to his arm and the Major, 
without a backward glance, slipped out 
and closed the door behind him. 

When he had gone the three persons 
stood looking blankly at the closed 
door, Bessie with her arm still through 
Cal Higbee’s. Presently the latter 
turned and met Lemuel’s glance. 

“Well, is it my turn to speak?” 
asked Morewood calmly, under Hig- 
bee’s look. 

“No, not if she—”’ 

The younger man hesitated and 
studied Lemuel’s face. 

“But you did come out here with 
her?’’ he added jealously. 

“If you’ve got anything to say—say 
it!” cried Lemuel, looking him squarely 
in the eye. 

Bessie held out her hand to More- 
wood. 

“Cal, he’s the best ever, square as a 
die, and if you don’t think so, you’re 
going to lose out with me in about ten 
seconds,”’ she said. 

“ Anything you say goes,”’ announced 
Higbee decisively. 

He offered his-hand to the old man 
who grasped it firmly. 

“TI liked her and I didn’t like the 
Major and I saw a chance—see?”’ said 
Morewood, smiling. 

Bessie impulsively caught his hand 
and drew him towards Higbee. Her 
face was flushed with happiness and 
she glanced half-shyly, altogether 
proudly, at Cal Higbee as she spoke. 








“Cal, he’s our friend—aces and 
eights! And you, Mr. Morewood, 
mustn’t mind him. He thinks every 
man east of Denver is a home-destroyer. 
Now, wont you be friends? I’d like it a 
whole lot!” 

She was so pretty and so in earnest 
that Tom Morewood, appearing in the 
doorway, five minutes after descending 
from the train groaned aloud, jumping 
naturally, to the conclusion that their 
fears were realized and that the rescu- 
ing party had arrived too late. At first 
glance he saw only the two men and 
Bessie standing together, and Bessie’s 
hand in Lemuel’s. To his frightened 
senses, this grouping stood for a mar- 
riage-ceremony, and pushing back 
Emily and Frances, he called from the 
doorway. 

“Hold on! Stop the ceremony!”’ he 
cried desperately. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Lemuel actually staggered with 
amazement when, turning, he beheld 
Tom and the little group behind him. 
The full meaning of his boy’s excited 
cry did not.dawn upon him, and he 
stared in dumb fear, certain that some 
dire calamity had overtaken the firm 
of Morewood & Sons. 

“Great sakes alive! The whole out- 
fit!’’ he cried weakly, at last. “Why, 
what is it, Tom—Billy—Ford?”’ 

“Morewood, we didn’t like to adopt 
extreme measures but we thought it 
necessary,’’ began Ford, as spokesman, 
coming forward. 

“Oh, uncle, uncle!’’ wailed Emily. 

“Are we too late?’’ demanded Billy 
hoarsely. 

Lemuel shook his head, not under- 
standing in the least. 

“Let me down to earth,” he begged. 
3 Sh late? Too late for what? Speak 
up!” 

“What is this anyway?’’ demanded 
Higbee. 

Bessie sighed mournfully. “ You can 
search me,”’ she said. 

“When we got into Goldfield this 
morning we heard that you’d come out 
here,” said Tom, laboriously trying to 
explain. “As soon as we could get 
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some proper clothing we followed you; 
we knew she was with you.” 

“That’s right,’’ nodded Lemuel. 

“We felt that if you were deter- 
mined to do it, of course, we wouldn’t 
try to prevent it,” Billy assured him, 
taking up the story. “We did, how- 
ever, wish to talk to you before you did 
oa 

“Did it—did what?” cried More- 
wood, now thoroughly mystified and 
little less angry. 

Tom and Billy exchanged glances, 
and the two girls drew a little nearer to 
them, Emily catching Tom’s sleeve. 
They were too frightened to speak, and 
dimly they began to realize that some 
one had blundered. Frances, gathering 
courage, tried to explain as best she 
could, her cheeks flushing as she felt 
three pairs of eyes turned in her direc- 
tion. 

“Why—before you married—her, 
Mr. Morewood,” she stammered pain- 
fully. 

“Married who?’’ cried Lemuel, in 
surprise. 

“Why—her,” returned Frances, brav- 
ing it out, indicating Bessie. 

“Me!”’ gasped Bessie. 

“Marry her? Who put that fool 
idea into your head?’’ demanded 
Lemuel savagely. 

“Mr. Ford,” sobbed Emily. 

“Ford!” 

“Then it isn’t true?’’ cried Emily, 
much relieved. 

“True? No! Do you think I’m a 
monumental idiot to elope with a girl 
young enough to be my daughter?” 
demanded Lemuel. 

He surveyed the abashed company 
in front of him with a snort of con- 
tempt. 

“T begin to understand,” he an- 
nounced slowly. “This is a relief ex- 
pedition, and you have come out to 
rescue a poor, weak-minded old man 
who has fallen into the clutches of a 
designing female. Of all the pin-headed 
idiots!” 4 

“Morewood, you mustn’t blame us,” 
cried Ford, laboring to square himself. 
“You know you’d been attentive to 
her. You started away in such a hurry 
—you threatened to do something 
desperate—”’ 
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“Desperate!’’ repeated Lemuel, be- 
_ ginning to perceive the humor of the 

situation. “ Well, ladies and gentlemen, 
if you have the slightest suspicion that 
there is a love-affair between Bessie 
and me, I’d like to refer you to Mr. 
Higbee there.”’ 

“ And you bet I’m just aching to say 
a few words,” nodded Cal emphati- 
cally. “Barring the ladies, if there is 
anybody present that wants to insin- 
uate that she isn’t good enough for any 
man that walks this earth he can get 
an argument out of me. What if he did 
want to marry her? Could you blame 
him? Is there any reason why he 
shouldn’t marry her?’’ 

“There is certainly no disposition on 
our part to reflect on Miss Brayton’s 
character—but my father is an old 
man,” explained Billy, coming over to 
Higbee. 

“What?” fumed Lemuel. 

If not angry he at least did not ex- 
actly relish Billy’s version of the cause 
of the trouble. 

“Oh, he’s your father, is he?’’ asked 
Higbee, with quiet sarcasm. “ Well, 
that explains everything. No wonder 
you had to look after him.” 

Lemuel, saved by his sense of humor, 
began now to take a good natured view 
of the contretemps, and thoroughly com- 
prehending the situation, slapped Tom 
soundly on the back. Jove! he was 
proud of Tom’s brawn and muscle. 

“Calm down, everybody,” he said, 
smiling slyly. ‘‘ Maybe I was to blame 
after all. If my distracted relatives 
have any lingering doubts, permit me 
to announce the approaching marriage 
of Miss Brayton to Mr. Higbee. Mr. 
Higbee is highly prosperous, as you can 
tell by looking at him, and they’re going 
to settle down here in Nevada.”’ 

“Yes, we are not,” scoffed Higbee, 
with a broad grin covering his face. 
“We're going to gay Paree, France.” 

“Oh, Cal!’”’ cried Bessie, delighted. 

“But, uncle,” said Emily, slipping 
over to his side, “why didn’t you tell 
ao?” 

“Didn’t I tell you?” asked More- 
wood. “I came out here to sell a gold 
mine. But wait now. You have given 
me the surprise of my life; I’ll give you 
one just as big. Major,” he called 


walking over to the door of Didsworth’s 
room. “Come out, Major!’’ 

“Major!”’ cried the five, in unison. 

“Is he here?’’ asked Billy. 

“He was here,’ nodded Lemuel. 

“But I’m afraid— What do you 
think? He’s-crawled out under the 
canvas.” 

“ But was he here?’’ Tom questioned. 

He had never liked the Major nor the 
Bruce-Guilford set, at whose shrine 
Billy had worshiped so faithfully and 
so long. 

“Tl tell you about it later on,” 
Lemuel returned quietly. ‘Well, I 
guess we'll stay here for dinner and go 
back to Goldfield this afternoon.”’ 

The clerk looked up from his books 
and beamed cheerily at Emily and 
Frances. 

“In honor of the ladies we'll just 
open a can of sardines,’”’ he observed. 
Then, overcome with shyness, he 
dropped his head behind the desk-top 
again. 

“Now, folks, I wont listen to you 
hiking away till I show you some prop- 
erties here that in the next year will 
turn over more gold than the ’Frisco 
mint,” began Higbee heartily. “It’s 
just a piece from here, and I kinder 
guess the ladies would like to look it 
over.” 

“Do you realize, Mr. Higbee, that a 
gigantic business concern, known as 
Morewood & Sons is afloat on an open 
sea, without captain, crew, rudder, or 
compass?”’ asked Lemuel. 

“ But it isn’t,” broke in Tom quickly. 
“We've had wires from Holton every 
day—we’ve told him just what to do!” 

“Good!” cried Lemuel, much grati- 
fied. 

“Please stay until evening,” begged 
Bessie, with an engaging smile. “ Why, 
you must see the Bluebird mine!” 

“I'd love to see a real mining camp,” 
said Emily. “The western characters 
are so picturesque.”’ 

“If you want to see the real western 
types, stay in New York and go to the 
theaters,’’ Lemuel informed them. 

“What do you all say?’’ cried Bessie 
eagerly. 

“ Allin favor—aye,” nodded Lemuel. 

Together the six voices decided un- 
animously: “Aye!” 








CHAPTER XXII 


“Wait! Ford, I'll take the dust out 
of you,” Lemuel said beckoning the 
lawyer to him. ‘“ You’ve known me 
twenty-five years, been with my firm 
for twenty, and you organized this 
rescue-party. Of all the fool perform- 
ances—"’ 

“T beg your pardon,” cut in Ford 
quickly. “ This has been the most suc- 
cessful excursion that ever left New 
York. Instead of blaming me, you 
ought to double my fees this year.”’ 

“What do you mean—have they—”’ 
began Lemuel eagerly, guessing the 
truth. 

“Tf I’m any judge of symptons, the 
young people have come to an under- 
standing,” nodded Ford. 

“ Both of ’em?”’ 

“IT may be mistaken but—’”’ 

“Ford, if that’s so, I'll be the 
happiest man. What makes you think 
so?’’ cried Lemuel eagerly. 

“From the very beginning of the 
trip this threatened calamity seemed to 
draw them closer together,” said Ford. 
“ The girls were greatly agitated, needed 
a lot of sympathetic attention, and the 
boys gave it to them in allopathic 
doses. I never saw two love-affairs 
come into bloom so beautifully. At 
every station they were out walking up 
and down the platform.” 

“Ford, do you remember what I 
told you in my office a month ago?”’ 
Lemuel asked, with a merry twinkle. 
“T said I’d put the deal through 
without throwing too many bouquets 
at myself; what have I done? I’ve 
weaned Billy away from the high flyers, 
got both the boys interested in business, 
put the Major into the discard, made a 
fortune for Bessie and found a husband 
for-her, and got my two boys engaged 
to the two finest girls in the Western 
Hemisphere. Incidently, Ford, I’ve 
had a picnic.”’ 

Morewood’s delight at the idea of 
an engagement between Emily and 
Frances and his boys knew no bounds. 
He could almost have forgiven the 
Major had he met him on the street, 
and he even told himself that “little 
Dolly’ had had her good points and 
had really helped Billy with her friend- 
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ship, showing-him, after all, there was . 
nothing so sweet as a young girl’s love. 
Emily and Billy, Tom and Frances! 
He chuckled aloud—the dearest wish 
of his heart had come to pass. 

. He met Billy directly after dinner, 
and grabbing him by the hand drew him 
outside in the clear Nevada sunshine. 

“Have you anything to tell me?” 
he asked, scarcely able to restrain him- 
self. 

“Yes,’’. confessed Billy, 
startled at first. 

“Well?”’ demanded Lemuel. 

“T’ve always known she was one of 
the finest girls in the world, but coming 
out here, her devotion to you, her 
interest in you, the way she talked 
about you—I tell you it was great.” 

Lemuel was affected to the point of 
tears. The great love he bore his boys, 
swelled his heart almost to the bursting- 
point and he threw his arm affection- 
ately around Billy, patting him affec- 
tionately on the back. 

“Boy, I can’t say what I want to 
say,” he told him simply. “But you, 
my Billy— 

‘‘Why, I wouldn’t trade you for any 
eight boys in the world.” 

“Tf you think so much of me, per- 
haps you'll do me a favor,” smiled 
Billy. 

“Anything, Name it.” 

Billy hesitated. “Promise me that 
you'll go home with us and try to— 
to—”’ 

“Settle down and behave?”’ grinned 
Lemuel. 

“That’s it,”” nodded Billy. | 

“ All right. I'll go back and help you 
boys run the business,’ Morewood 
promised. 

“Tommy,” he added, as his other son 
came strolling out from the hotel, “if 
I wasn’t afraid of you I’d try to throw 
you the way we did years ago. Come, 
here. If you’ve made a touchdown 
don’t be ashamed to say so.”’ 

“How did you guess it, Dad?’’ said 
Tom with a conscious smile. 

“You didn’t suppose you could keep 
anything like that from me, did you?”’ 
he asked, chuckling. “ Well, we'll all 
go home.” 

“Yes, and I want you to promise me 
something,’ Tommy said, 


a little 


~ 
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“What?” asked Lemuel. 

“That you'll stop and wait for the 
procession to catch up. Why, you’re 
eleven miles ahead of the band already, 
Dad.” 

“Billy—Tommy I’m going to be a 
model father,’’ announced Lemuel 
Morewood, with a quiet finality that 
left no room for doubt. 

He went off to hunt for Bessie, un- 
able to keep the good news any longer 
to himself. Bessie was a mighty fine 
girl, too, he declared to himself—not 
Emily’s style, nor Frances’, but had she 
been a boy, he felt that she would have 
made a royal one. As it was, he sin- 
cerely liked her. 

Bessie proved herself a good listener 
and sat with him for nearly a half hour 
while he told her of his plans for his 
boys’ future. She agreed with him that 
the demure and pretty Emily would 
make Billy a capital helpmate, and she 
declared that one would have to travel 
far and search diligently to find a 
better matched pair than Tom and 
Frances. 

“T’m glad, glad as glad can be,” she 
said earnestly. “The boys? -Well, they 
are your boys, and Cal and I shall never 
forget your kindness, Mr. Morewood; 
as for the young ladies, Miss Berkeley 
said a little while ago that she’d like us 
to be friends.”’ 

And Lemuel agreed with her that it 
was indeed great. 
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He strolled out of the hotel and 
joined Ford, who was enjoying a cigar 
under a bit of shade from a cotton- 
wood tree. It was late in the afternoon. 
Quickly the shadows changed from 
purple to orange and from orange to 
pink. A little breeze had come down 
from the foot-hills. All the flat, gray 
country was still with an almost 
sacred peace, and Lemuel Morewood 
felt something of this in his own 
heart. : 

Presently, there issued from the 
hotel, a little party of four, two young 
men and two young girls. Lemuel 
rubbed his eyes. Ahead walked Billy 
with Frances; a little away behind 
strolled Tom and Emily. 

Billy and Frances! Tom and Emily! 
Good gracious, what a topsy turvey 
old world it was anyway! 

“T told you to let them do their own 
picking,” said Ford, quietly. 

Lemuel drew a deep breath. It took 
him fully five seconds to recover his 
dignity as a highly important parent. 

“Well, what difference does it make 
as long as they are both in the family?”’ 
he asked, and laughed. 

“Ready for the Bluebird?” cried 
Billy, as the four came within hailing 
distance. “Miss Brayton and Mr. Hig- 
bee are waiting for us—ready?”’ 

“Ready! for the Bluebird! We're 
ready for anything now,” chuckled 
Lemuel Morewood. 


‘“‘What Every Woman Knows’’ 


Striking Speeches from James M. Barrie’s New Play 


Men are afraid of remarkable women 
and the remarkable women are always 
doing their best to conceal the fact of 
there beinganythingremarkablein them. 


It is not true that woman was made 
from a rib taken from Adam’s side. She 
was really made from his funny-bone. 


Charm is a kind of bloom on a woman 
which some women have for many men, 
which most women have for one man, 
and which some women have for none. 


Maggie takes to. bed with her the 
book that Shand has been studying. 
“Do you think,” she says scornfully, 


“that I want my husband to know any- 
thing that I do not know?” 


“It is said that it requires a surgical 
operation to insert a joke in a Scots- 
man’s head,” says David Wylie. 

“What beats me,” replied his brother, 
“is how you could insert a joke with a 
surgical operation.” 


It is a fine sight—that of a Scotsman 
on the make. 


A reference is made to “ filthy lucre.”’ 
“Here, no blasphemy,”’ says James 
Wylie quite seriously. 








Sane Actors in Insane Parts 
By ARTHUR KELLEY 








The great spectacles have developed a type of actor of which our forefathers 
did not dream. It takes brains to be a fool on the stage, but it takes brains 
plus something else to be the hind-legs of a spectacle-cow or the pump on the 
town-commons around which the milkmaids gather for the opening chorus. 











OW would you like to be a Polar 
H bear in Summer or a Mexican 
dog in Winter? 

Can you imagine a pleasanter 
sensation than waking up inthe morning 
with your clothes on—not a wrinkle in 
them—and your hair all combed ready 
for breakfast? 

That is one of the pleasures of being 
a real live bear. But when you are 
just a make-believe Polar, foraging 
around on the stage for your meals in- 
stead of chasing over thefice after them, 
the advantages begin to melt and run off. 

In fact, it is the high temperature 
phase of the bear-business that makes 
the réle so difficult to play. It looks 
awfully easy and comfortable to see 
Arthur Hiil play The Bear in ‘‘ The Top 
of the World,” but just watch him be- 
hind the scenes, when he comes off the 
stage, and see the creeks of perspira- 
tion that roll down his face when he 
unsheaths his head. 

“Are you told what you should do 
in an animal-part?’’ Mr. Hill was asked. 

“No, we havetocreateour ‘business.’”’ 

“Doesn’t this make it easy for the 
playwright?”’ 

“Yes, he can’t help us much. Noth- 
ing definite is ever written for us. 
While the show is being rehearsed, we 
are expected as we go along to make up 
our stunts. And this isn’t the easiest 
thinginthe world. The audience takes 
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little interest in the part unless it is 
funny, and if it isn’t funny, of course, 
it is a failure. So, you see, it is up to 
us to make good, and nothing can save 
an animal-part if the actor cannot 
create his situations.” 

“ How about feeling the part?’’ 

Mr. Hill smiled. “I suppose you 
think that is a joke. But, as a matter 
of fact, it is just exactly what I do. 
While I am playing with the hide on 
me lam the real bear. Iact like a bear 
because I think like a bear—at least 
that is the way it seems tome. When- 
ever I pull a string for the bear to do 
something, I do the same thing myself. 

“For instance, if Mr. Bear winks, I 
wink. Andifhe stretches his jaws, you 
can rest assured that little Arthur’s 
mouth is wide open, too. I do all of 
these things instinctively—sympathet- 
ically, if you will—and though I may 
be foolish, I really cannot help myself. 
Besides, I cannot help feeling that it 
makes the acting better.”’ 

Arthur Hill does not take off his dis- 
guise and show himself as he is, after 
his act is finished, the way most men 
do who play animal-parts. ~ 

When asked about this he said: 

“It is a mistake to spoil the illusion, 
I think. At least it always seems so 
to me, especially for the children. 

“To them the bear is real, you know. 
If you show them that the bear is only 
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make-believe, they will be disappointed. 
I always gauge children’s ideas by the 
way i thought when I was a youngster, 
and I shall never forget one time when 
we had a Christmas-tree at our house. 
We had all sat around in awe—there 
were a lot of us -kids—while Santa 
Claus dealt out the presents to us, and, 
of course, we were perfectly delighted 
with Santa Claus because he was such 
a wonderful personage. Finally, after 
all the things had been passed around, 
Santa Claus took off his cap and false 
face, and my heart sank like a bullet 
in a well. 

“You should have heard the howl that 
went up. Such a disappointed lot of 
kids I never saw. Since then I have 
not believed in destroying illusions, at 
least for children.”’ 

“ How about the grown people?”’ 

“It is the same with a good many 
of them, too. But then, their case isn’t 
quite so serious.”’ 

“Why is it that most of the men who 
play animal-parts are Englishmen?”’ 

“ Because so many get started that 
way; there is so much of that kind of 
workin English pantomime. And when 
we once find ourselves successful, we 
usually hang on to the parts.” 


The Cat Man 


NE of the most entertaining ani- 

mal réles ever played was Dave 
Abraham’s Cat in ‘“‘ Humpty Dumpty.” 
This cat had all the other cats in the 
country outplayed for manners and 
intelligence. There never was a board- 
fence soloist in better voice; in fact, 
Dave's “ mi-aow”’ was so realistic, that 
when he was playing a long engage- 
ment, the manager of one theater used 
to hire a small boy at a regular salary 
to keep the cats away from the stage- 
door. The call of Dave’s cat was so 
alluring that answering felines were 
heard from blocks away. At one time, 
three of them—all black—got so far 
as the stage itself in their pursuit of 
this wonderful charmer. 

The incident proved nearly fatal to 
the performance—the superstition of 
stage-people in the matter of black cats 
throwing the women of the cast into a 
panic. It was after this incident that 
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the boy at the door was able to draw 
his evening-salary. It is said, too, that 
Dave Abraham got into the part so 
well that he never got over the habit 
of purring whenever anybody put a 
hand on his shoulder and stroked him 
down the back. 


Barnyard Actors 


HILDREN like imitation animals 
that act just about as well as they 
like real ones, and there never wasa more 
popular beast than George Ali’s Tige, in 
“Buster Brown.’’ Everybody, young 
and old, who saw Tige, felt as if he were 
watching-a household friend. Besides, 
he was even more amusing on the stage 
than he was in the papers, because he 
kept on going after the artist had to 
stop. Tige had a way of rolling his 
eyes that looked just like the pictures, 
and his smile made you think you were 
reading the Sunday-supplement. 

George Ali, like the author of the 
Humpty Dumpty Cat, is an Englishman. 
So is Joe Schrode, who took the part of 
the Cow in the “ Wizard of Oz.” It’s 
easy enough for some people to act like 
a Cow, but to draw salary for it is a 
difficult matter. Now, ordinarily, there 
isn’t anything very amusing about a 
cow. In fact, a cow shows evidence of 
having about as little sense of humor 
as any animal on the farm. The only 
one in history that ever did anything 
particularly creditable in that line was 
the cow that jumped over the moon. 
Nevertheless, a stage-cow has got to 
be funny, and so, while the manage- 
ment furnished the hide and the horns, 
Joe Schrode furnished the wit. His 
cow was a joke that sent the audiences 
into screams of laughter. 

Two others who made records for 
barn-yard humor in the “Wizard of 
Oz’’ were Walter Stanton, who took © 
the part of the Rooster, and Fred Stone, 
who made the Scarecrow famous. 
There is more humor in a rooster than 
there is in the cow because of his con- 
ceit. It sticks out all over, and it’s 
very funny. So everybody was pre- 
pared to laugh when they saw the 
Rooster come strutting out, gaping his - 
mouth and flapping his wings: There 


was always a succession of laughter- 








explosions and hand-clappings during 
the Rooster’s grotesque dance, while the 
children shrieked with delight. 


The Famous Scarecrow 


PRED STONE'S Scarecrow will long 
remain in the memory of theatre- 
goers as an artistic invention. 

Even a scarecrow in a corn-field is 
funny. It’s hard to say just why, 
but it is, for every one who passes it 
always points and says: 

“Ha, ha! Look at that scarecrow. 
Ha, ha!”’ 

Now don’t they? 

But Fred Stone was vastly superior 
to the real thing. It wasn’t an easy 
part to play, either, for when your 
shoes are full of feet, and your coat- 
sleeves full of arms, it’s hard to make 
them look empty. Dropping into a 
limp position is easy enough for a 
second or two, but keeping it up for 


any length of time is a very different: 


matter. 

Dave Montgomery’s Tin Man was 
no joke to play, either. 

“T had to work like a slave,’’ he said, 
‘before I became properly tinned.” 

Of course the men who play these 
odd parts have to be funny by nature 
or they could not play them success- 
fully. Humor is a gift of Nature; it 
cannot be simulated. The men who 
act these characters get into the spirit 
of them and. enjoy playing them. 
Otherwise they would not be success- 
ful. Forced humor is detécted in- 
stantly. It must be spontaneous and 
real in order to catch the sympathy 
of an audience. 

“It’s perfectly natural for me to be 
odd, perfectly natural,”’ said Ralph 
Austin, who takes the part of the Candy 
Man in “ The Top of the World.” 

Of course it’s natural for him to be 
odd, otherwise he couldn't play that 
amusing part so well. 

_ Another freak réle in this same show 
is Jack-in-the-Box, played by Fred 
Bailey. It is a great favorite with the 
children, who never fail to laugh at a 
Jack-in-the-Box, even if he is only a 
few inches square. Mr. Bailey is a 


great lover of children, and to please 
them is his chief inspiration, 
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A Snow Man in August 


OE WALTON’S Snow Man, also a 

character in the show, is also an 
amusing example of the fun to be had 
out of a freak-character. Joe’s imper- 
sonation of the Snow Man, one manager 
said, was so good that they had to turn 
off the electric-fans in the theater to 
keep the people from thinking they 
were cold. 

In “The Land of Nod,’’ Knox Wil- 
son played the part of the April Fool 
to the amusement of everybody who 
saw him, while Herbert Cawthorn’s 
Welsh Rarebit was a dream. In line 
with these odd parts was Eddie Ridge- 
way’s Gingerbread Man in the musical 
comedy of that name. All of these 
roles are out of the ordinary, and the 
performance of them requires a special 
brand of ability. 

About everything in the animal-line 
has been acted at some time or other, 
including the spider, which recalls 
Robert Burns in “ Babes in Toyland.” 
Despite his name, by the way, Mr. 
Burns is neither Irish nor Scotch, but 
English. There is an act now in 
vaudeville that plays up the one animal 
in all the menagerie which affords the 
widest range for humorous situations— 
the monkey. The actors are the four 
Rianos, and the plot has to do with the 
successful efforts of two low-browed 
tail-swingers in pestering the life out of 
an old farmer and his wife. It is full 
of laughs. 

An animal-part isn’t easy, by any 
means, and among other requirements, 
the actor must be an acrobat of con- 
siderable endurance, for it is trying 
work to hop or jump around on ail 
fours, or both, as the locomotive habits 
of the different animals require. Never- 
theless, the actors who do these things 
enjoy themimmensely. It keeps them 
young. 


A Horse on the Actor 


oo TELL a good story on Joe 

Harris, who takes the part of a horse 
in ‘“‘ Wonderland.” It seems that one 
time when he was playing in Buffalo, the 
stage-carpenter got pompous because he 
was going to quit his job the next day, 
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and refused to tie on the horse’s tail, 
which had fallen off just as Joe was ready 
to canter on to the stage on four legs. A 
little later, just as Joe’s act was over, 
the stage-carpenter happened to be 
standing on a box—that was set not 
any too securely on the top of two 
others—trying to reach a can of paint 
on one of the rafters in the property- 
room. Seeing his chance, Joe ‘backed 
up his horse and let fly with both hind 


legs at the middle box, instantly up- 
setting the pyramid and incidentally 
the stage-carpenter, who picked himself 
up off the floor while wiping off large 
slathers of red paint from his new 
Spring suit. 

Of course it was only accidental, and 
Joe apologized, with the remark, that: 
me“ Last night, after the performance, 
Ithad the horse’s feet washed and 
since then I can’t doa thing with them!”’ 
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LOVE SONNETS OF A CALL BOY 


BY SAMUEL ELLSWORTH KISER 


I thought once Julia Marlowe had them skun; 
Oh, Mike! How beautiful she used to be! 
The first time that I seen her actin’, gee! 
I stood there—hardly knowin’ what | done— 
And cheered her till a stage-hand come and thrun 
Me down and knocked my breath out with his knee: 
The Guinea thought that I was crazy, see? 
In them days Julia took the sweetened bun. 


But Sally Fisher’s got me goin’ now! 

Oh, Sally, when you show your teeth so white 
And smile so sweet | often wonder how 

I manage to pull through night after night; 
When your stage-lovers kiss you on the brow 

I almost have a spazzum at the sight. 
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The Serfs of the Two-a-Week 


By HARVEY DENTON 





This is 


The theatregoers of the cities little realize the terrific strain under which the 
class of actors here described by Mr. Denton do their work. They are the 
members of small town stock-companies who present two plays each week. 
a phase of theatrical life that even but few actors know about. 











N THESE days of public famil- 
I iarity with many of the inside 

workings of that once alluringly 
mysticthing, “life on the stage,” 
there are few theatregoers or magazine- 
readers to whom the “ awful drudgery of 
stock-actors’’ hasnot become a well-worn 
axiom. This term, however, is always 
understood to apply to the regular, 
big-city style of stock-company, giving 
one play a week and having for each 
following play the benefit of not less 
than six good, thorough rehearsals, and 
one morning—usually Monday—for 
“study.” 

This article is intended to lay bare 
to those interested in stage-matters the 
life of a set of people who have never 
received their well-earned meed of 
appreciation in the public prints, a 
class of actors beside whose lives those 
of the -one-a-week people is a rose- 
strewn path of ease and luxury: the 
performers in those small town stock- 
companies known to the profession as 
the “two-a-weeks.” 

Generally speaking, one desires a 
strict avoidance of that baneful thing, 
the first person; but in a talk on such a 
subject as this, it is well-nigh impossible 
to achieve, by the impersonal method, 
the degree of vividness and conviction 
that comes with a detailing of one’s 
own actual experiences. I make this 
explanation that the reader may under- 














stand that I utilize these particular 
incidents for my exposition of the 
“two-a-week,’’ not through any vanity 
but purely because I can personally 
vouch for their absolute, literal truth. 

In the make-believe world of the 
stage “facts” and “good gags” often 
become so inextricably mixed that any- 
thing one learns from hearsay only 
would be very dangerous stuff to make 
one’s affidavit on in a court of law: but 
the facts herein related I do solemnly 
swear, of my own personal knowledge 
as one of the “actors’’—in a double 
sense—to be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. 


The Matter of Salary 


| HAD just closed my season with 
a one-piece road-show, a rattling 
farce-comedy, the style of work with 
which I had principally been associated, 
and in the course of making the rounds 
of the various managers and agents I 
dropped into one of the big offices in © 
that theatrical beehive, the Knicker- 
bocker building, at Broadway and 39th 
Street. As I entered, the agent looked 
out from the inner office, and seeing 
me beckoned me to come inside. I 
found him surrounded by four people 
who were organizing a Spring stock- 
company, to open one week from the 
following Monday in a little New Jersey 
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. town not far from Manhattan. 
ing me aside he said: 

“Now, see here. The salary with 
this thing’s a joke, and maybe you 
wont consider it. But you’ve been 
after me so long to get you into stock 
I thought perhaps you’d make a little 
sacrifice financially for the chance to 
get experience in this line and be able 
to come back next season a full-fledged 
stock man.” 

Well, of course, when he told me the 
salary—which was as muchas I’d ever 
gotten in “the business’’—I hesitated. 
All actors do. If a twenty-five dollar 
actor were offered two-hundred and 
fifty he’d hesitate, under the fond delu- 
sion of its being thereby raised still 
higher. It never is, but you know the 
old saying about hope springing eternal 
in the human breast, and actors, I 
assure you, are very, very human—too 
much so for their own good, very often. 

At that time [would cheerfully, nay, 
eagerly have closed with any offer on 
earth that would assure me three 
square-a-day and a roof over my head, 
but being an actor I hesitated, in the 
good old traditional style—which didn’t 
fool the agent at all—and finally, with 
a dramatic sigh, accepted. I found 
later that the agent had spoken the 
truth, that the salary was certainly 
“a joke,”’ the biggest I’d ever struck, 
though not in the way he meant: as 
regularly as Saturday night came round 
I actually got it! 

The “opening bill’’ was to be “ How- 
ard Hall’s Picturesque, Sensational, 
Dashingly Romantic Comedy-Drama, 
“A Soldier of the Empire.’’’ So ran 
the glittering phraseology of our “ pa- 
per,” and the play lived up to it ad- 
mirably. 


Draw- 


The Strain of the Work 


Now: from this point on I would 

ask the reader to bear in mind the 
one central thought I am endeavor- 
ing to drive home, indeed the sole pur- 
pose of this article, and the hub-fact 
upon which all the spokes are intended 
to focus: namely, the supreme strain, 
both physical and mental, under which 
the two-a-week actor, unlike any other 
Wage-earner on earth, not excepting 








even the court-reporter, is everlasting- 
ly, unceasingly laboring throughou 
every moment of his waking hours 
The tautology, I assure you, is amply 
justified. 

We reported Monday morning 
promptly at ten, at one of the 
numerous halls on West Forty-third 
Street, and after the inevitable delay, 
due this time to the “ heavy man’’ not 
yet having been secured, the parts were 
distributed by the stage-manager and 
rehearsal began in earnest. 

After rehearsal, which lasted con- 
siderably less than the customary three 
hours, the stage-manager described the 
costume for each part, which with this 
company the actor had to supply at his 
own expense, and after telling us to 
report the following morning at the 
same hour and place, with photographs 
for lobby use, dismissed the company 
for that day. 


Hunting a Costume 


E tie UNIFORM of a captain of 

Hussars under Napoleon, my cos- 
tume for the part of Eugene, Comte de 
Vere, may seem to the reader a very 
simple thing to obtain. I thought so, 
too, until I began to make the rounds 
of the different costumers. 

“Oh, yes, a Hussar uniform was one 
of the commonest demands; always on 
hand, but—er—well, we’re just out of 
them at present—now, if you could 
come in, say, next Monday—”’ 

“Tmpossible, we open Monday.” 

“ Ah, well, very sorry; you might try 
So-and-So.” 

I did. 

Mr. So-and-So’s little tale of woe was 
the same, until at last, at the famous 
Chrisdie’s, away down on the Bowery, 
I found that infernal costume, and 
rented it for a half-week at a dollar- 
fifty. Cheap? Not if you had to pay 
for it out of the salary I was getting! 

This trotting about town having 
taken up the best part of the few hours 
left me after rehearsals Monday and 
Tuesday afternoons, and having to re- 
plenish also my modern wardrobe and 
my make-up box with the countless 
variety of stuffs needed for stock-work, 
and then pack my trunk, it will be seen 
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that the time left for home-study of 
my part was practically mdl. 

The rest of the players being in the 
same boat, the reader will perhaps ap- 
preciate something of the. speediness 
necessary in stock when it is said that 
at the conclusion of Wednesday’s re- 
hearsal the stage-manager compli- 
mented the entire company on “a re- 
hearsal smoother than many I’ve seen 
on the seventh day of a one-a-week 
company.” 

My own part was not, to be sure, very 
long in actual number of “sides’’—as 
the actor always terms the pages of his 
part—due probably to their being 
typed on only one side of the sheet, so 
as to leave opposite each a blank page 
for the writing-in of “business’’ and 
the inevitable “changes’’ so dear to 
every stage-director’s heart. But what 
my part lacked in length it amply made 
up for in importance of entrances and 
exits. 

As the reader will readily understand, 
whether familiar with stage-matters or 
not, nothing in the actor’s art can be 
more important than, nor in fact quite 
as important as, his entrances and exits. 
Lines can be “faked” by any actor, in 
the least deserving of the name, and, 
however far they may depart from the 
text of the “script,’’ no embarrassment 
whatever to the action of the piece is 
caused so long as they embody the gen- 
eral sense of the situation: but a wrong 
entrance or exit may utterly ruin an 
entire scene, an illustration of which 
I will give in a few moments. 


A Change of Bill 


E had been informed that the 
second bill was to be “Woman 
Against Woman,’’ one of the best of the 
old melodramas and a standard with 
small stock and repertoires throughout 
the country. 

At the conclusion of Wednesday’s 
rehearsal we were told, With that mad- 
dening .coolness with which managers 
announce things that mean worry 
almost to the point of insanity for the 
performers, but no worry at all for the 
manager, that owing to some difficulty 
in obtaining the “paper’’—the bill- 
board sheets and window-lithographs 
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—for “A Soldier of the Empire,’”’ we 
might have to open with “Woman 
Against Woman.” 

Great! Fine! 

After waiting a moment for the smoke 

to clear, he, as calmly, if not more so, 
cast his second little gilt-edge bomb 
into our quivering midst. The house- 
management having wired that the 
village we were about to fall upon was 
a “great Saturday town,” because of 
pay-day in the mills, instead of Monday 
we'd open Saturday—a pause, during 
which we mentally thanked Heaven 
we'd have the afternoon anyhow to 
study up in, then: matinee! 
& Magnificent! Superb! Actors crushed 
and pulverized, and the ancient and 
honorable dignity and supremacy of 
the noble order of managers vindicated 
once more! A pretty bit of work— 
neat, very neat! 

Credit where credit’s due, however, 
and with the cruel is oft mixed the 
kind. On the same day that the fore- 
going blow was dealt I experienced my 
first touch of genuine courtesy from a 
manager to a performer. 

When I approached the manager’s 
table, on which lay the script and parts 
of “Woman Against Woman,” he 
picked up two small parts and said 
apologetically: 

“Er, Mr. Denton, curiously enough 
there isn’t any juvenile part in this bill, 
and as Mr. Boss is the regular comedian, 
of course we had to give him Phil Tus- 
sider. But there are two excellent 
character-bits, one in the first act and 
one in the fourth, and if you’d take 
them you’d be doing me a great favor. 
They’re short, but they’re fine chances 
for make-up.” 

Well, of course, I took them. I'd 
have had to take them anyhow, for 
although my contract read “ Juvenile 
Leads” it is understood in stock that 
one engages to play “parts cast for,” 
with the exception of the leading man 
and leading woman, but the courtesy 
was none the less pleasing. 

“ Juveniles,” let me pause to explain, 
for those to whom the term may not 
be familiar, are those young fellows 
who go dashing about making love to 
the ingenue, like Jack in “The Wife,” 
and Gaston in “Camille; they are 
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second in importance only to the lead, 
and for that reason are frequently 
called “second business.” 

The two parts together not being as 
long as Eugene, I didn’t worry about my 
lines for “Woman Against Woman,” 
but concentrated upon the costume- 
piece. 


On the Road 


WE LEFT New York for our Jersey 
town Friday evening, and early 
Saturday morning I ate a quick break- 
fast and hurried over to the “show- 
shop,’’ a common designation among 
actors of the temple of Sophocles that 
would make the reverential Sir Henry 
Irving turn in his grave. A final re- 
hearsal had been solemnly promised us 
—we were to open after all, thank 
Heaven, in “A Soldier of the Empire’’ 
—but, “not having gone into the busi- 
ness yesterday,’’ to use the actor’s pet 
phrase, I knew the truly beautiful 
facility with which the managers lull 
performers into a cocainesque peace, 
and, consequently, I was not at all sur- 
prised, on reaching the theatre, to find 
King Chaos monarch of all he surveyed 
and a rehearsal about as practicable as 
a snow-fort in Cuba. 

So, after exchanging greetings with 
the property-man, an old friend from 
the theatre’s past days as a vaudeville 
house, and with the carpenter, the 
electrician, and the scene-painter—a 
wise performer never fails to “ get solid” 
with the stage-crew, the real autocrats 
behind the scenes—I went down-stairs 
to the dressing-rooms. 

The trunk with all our costumes had 

arrived, and selecting the bundle tagged 
with my name I took it into my room 
and began experimenting with that 
detestable combination, a sword and a 
cavalry mail-pouch. I asked the lead- 
ing-man what the monogram “F. R.” 
in gold letters on the pouch meant. 
- Surveying the way I’d fastened the 
thing on and my agonized expression, 
like a fellow in his first evening-clothes, 
he replied: ; 

“Feeling Rotten? That’s what the 
house will think if you go on looking 
like that. Here!”’ 

He gave a pull here and a twist there 


with the experienced fingers of long 
stock-training, and immediately I as- 
sumed the appearance of a normal 
human being. 

I scarcely touched my lunch at the 
hotel, for that nervousness preceding 
any first performance, let alone one for 
which there had been so scanty prepa- 
ration, can be likened only to that of a 
patient dreading a serious operation, 
or a husband awaiting news of an ab- 
sent sick wife, which seems to bring 
the heart up to the mouth, chokingly. 

I got made-up and into my uniform 
as quickly as possible, and then sud- 
denly I remembered that before leaving 
New York the character-man, in order 
to save me an unnecessary extra ex- 
pense, had kindly offered me the use of 
his riding-boots for that week. He 
handed them out to me, and then I 
found to my dismay—why, oh, why, 
is there always some slip at the last 
moment ?—that they were several sizes 
too large for me. One size would make 
little difference, but I flopped around 
in these like an egg in a basket. Sud- 
denly my eye lit upon my row of 
“grease towels’’ strung on a line over 
the make-up shelf. No sooner said 
than done. Deftly I wrapped a thick 
Turkish towel about each foot, taking 
care not to cramp the action of the toes, 
tied the string of the cavalry trousers 
tight about the towel, thrust my feet 
into the boots, and—bravo! a perfect 
custom-fit! Some of the lightning 


~make-shifts of the actor are truly 


“fearful and wonderful to behold’’— 
only they aren’t beheld, thank Heaven! 


Unfamiliar Scenery 


_ ALL ready to go on, I clat- 
tered up the steep, narrow stairs 
—all dressing-rooms stairs, from some 
mysterious, sacred tradition of theatri- 
cal architects, are steep and narrow— 


” 


and proceeded to inspect the “set 
for the first act. Every actor desirous 
of giving a smooth performance and 
saving himself from very possible ridicu- 
lousness, takes the precaution of thor- 
oughly familiarizing himself with the 
scenery that is about to enclose him. 
Once, during my first engagement, I 
neglected to do this, and the result 





taught me a lesson I have never for- 
gotten. 

Sherlock Holmes, the leading charac- 
ter, says to Doctor Watson (the part 
then being mangled by myself): 

“Watson, guard that door!”’ 

My business was thereupon to turn 
right and gaze fixedly out of the en- 
trance technically known as Right First. 
I turned—and there was no door. Did 
they laugh? No—they howled. 

Well, that set would have made the 
veriest barnstormer turn pale. Not 
that the scenery itself was bad; for so 
small a theatre it was really very cred- 
itable. But the space between the 
back-drop and the wall, and between 
the back-flat and the exterior-drop! 
And between the articles of furniture 
on the stage! When I thought of my 
sword and spurs I shuddered. The 
sight would have gladdened the heart 


of Augustin Daly, who dearly loved to. 


train his actors in the gentle art of 
gracefulness by placing tables in the 
mathematical center of his very dimin- 
utive stage, with fragile parlor-chairs 
close by, and treacherous rugs in un- 
expected -proximity to entrances. 

My agony of mind was cut short by 
the sudden ending of the overture and 
the warning, “ All on for the opening!’’ 
I hastened to my place in Right Upper. 
The warning-bell for the curtain-man 
rang, the orchestra swung into the 
curtain-music, the second bell rang, and 
—bingo! they were off! 

Well, the house was crowded, ex- 
tremely friendly, and we went with a 
bang from the crack of the pistol to the 
last quarter. To use a favorite vaude- 
ville expression, we “scored heavily.” 

So the worst, thank Heaven, was 
over. We had crossed the rubicon into 
the territory of the enemy and they 
were ours. We had succeeded in that 
most important of all things for a small 
town stock-company; we’d won the 
town on the opening performance. 

An old actor once said to me: 

“My boy, there are many, very 
many important things in the actor’s 
art, but none more vitally important 
than the first entrance. Never forget 
that. If you fail to get them on your 


first entrance, you’re lost for that per- 
formance.” 
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And so also is it with the first per- 
formance of a stock-company in a small 
town. In a city a house draws from 
thousands, but in your provincial town, 
Mrs. Jones tells Mrs. Smith whether or 
not the opening performance was good, 
and Mrs. Smith tells Mrs. Brown, and 
so on around, and if the verdict is un- 
favorable, it will take much newspaper- 
work and extra bill-board advertising 
to persuade the people that your next 
offering will be all right. The public 
doesn’t know anything of the dreadful 
handicaps under which you open: all 
it knows is that it’s paid its quarter and 
it wants a good show, and if it gets a 
bum one, it’s good and sore. 

Therefore, we were, as may be imag- 
ined, decidedly relieved on hearing the 
whistles, yells, clapping, and stamping 
that followed each curtain, announcing 
far louder than words that we'd “ made 
good.” 

So, as I have said, the really worst 
was over. That “worst,’”’ however, 
applies to the company as a whole: 
my worst had but begun, and what that 
worst was will serve as an admirable 
example of my main theme, the 
“strain” of the two-a-week life. 


Making up Lines 


Be THE last day of rehearsal in New 
York, a nervousness that had been 
gradually increasing throughout the 
week, finally overpowered me so com- 
pletely that, drawing aside the char- 
acter-man, I said anxiously: 

“Say, look here, old man, I’m getting 
pretty nervous about the leading man. 
Here it is Friday, we open to-morrow, 
and he doesn’t know his lines any better 
than at the first rehearsal. He'll ruin 
the show, that’s all there is to it.” 

“Rats!” he replied calmly. “ You've 
never been in stock before, that’s all. 
I was like that my first stock-engage- 
ment. Lots of old stock-people are like 
him:don’t knowa line the last rehearsal, 
and go on and give a better performance 
than all the rest of the company who 
are letter-perfect. Acting isn’t merely 
a matter of knowing your lines and 
business. Don’t you waste any time 
worrying over him: he’s been in stock 
all his life; he could go on without know- 
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ing a line and you’d never suspect he 
wasn’t perfect if you weren’t holding the 
script. Just don’t depend on cues, that’s 
all you need to remember.” 

That eased my mind tremendously, 
and I gave the leading man no further 
thought. The last piece of advice was 
superfluous, for me, because I have 
always contended that no actor will 
insist on the exact cue, as some “ old- 
timers’’ are wont todo. I have always 
carefully trained myself, always to 
know each precise cue, of course, but 
never to depend on it: and it’s a mercy 
I did so train myself, for if I hadn’t 
I’d surely have been lost that afternoon. 

For when we came to the big scene 
between Guilbert, Louise, and Eugene, 
wherein Guilbert mistakes Eugene for 
Louise’s lover, and she cannot unde- 
ceive him because Eugene is her brother 
and a spy of the opposing army—well, 
when we came to that I very nearly 
threw up the sponge. 

Cues? I never so much as caught 
the disappearing end of a tail of one! 
He twisted those poor lines around and 
over and underneath till they looked 
like a Chinese puzzle; and then to cap 
the climax, every piece of business we 
had rehearsed he smashed into a cocked 
hat, crossing and going up or down 
stage whenever he happened to think 
of it, and if you think it’s a cinch to 
adjust yourself instantaneously so as 
to “balance the stage’’ properly with 
a man whose next move you couldn’t 
guess if you were a clairvoyant—well, 
just try it, that’s all. 

One thing in the mix-up of that scene 
I admit was really funny, and funny 
even at the time—which Robert J. 
Burdette calls the highest development 
of the sense of humor, the ability to see 
the ridiculousness of a painful incident 
at the very moment of its occurrence. 
At a certain point, where Eugene and 
Guilbert are face to face, Guilbert’s bus- 
iness, after the line, “Perhaps Mon- 
steur will delay his journey!” is to 
faise his cavalry-gauntlet and strike 
Eugene full in the face. We came to 
the situation, faced each other closely, 
and the leading man spoke the line 
correctly, but—no blow in the face. 
Now, as I have remarked, mistakes in 
lines can be quickly remedied, and 


sometimes incorrect business, but here 
is a piece of business whose omission 
would be absolutely fatal, as the reader 
will at once see when I say that 
Eugene’s following business is to half- 
draw his sword, whereupon Loutse 
rushes between the two crying, “For 
God’s sake, gentlemen, do not fight!”’ 

So, biting my lip to keep from laugh- 
ing, I said under my breath: 

“Hit me, you, hit me!’’ 

And, biting hts lip for the same pur- 
pose, he pulled off his gauntlet with the 
proper dramatic flourish and struck me 
in the good old Drury Lane style. 


Presence of Mind Necessary 


OW, this was bad enough, in all 

conscience, but at the third per- 
formance he sprung a new one on me 
that nearly threw me entirely out. In 
that selfsame scene—which he never 
played twice alike—not content ap- 
parently with mixing up his own lines, 
he suddenly began saying one of my 
speeches! 

You who have taken part in amateur 
theatricals, or the performances of a 
dramatic-school, and have thought 
yourself in a terrible predicament be- 
cause someone forgot his lines or got 
them wrong and failed to give you your 
proper cue, do you quite fully grasp 
that above italicized statement? For 
an instant I thought I was done for. 
I had pulled through that scene to 
victory under awful odds before, but 
this time I thought it was all over. 
The speech that he had appropriated 
was rather long, and this alone saved 
me. Heaven only knew where. he’d 
stop, to be sure, but feeling pretty cer- 
tain he’d realize in a moment that he 
was saying my lines, I did the quickest 
bit of mental gymnastics I have ever 
attempted, changing my following 
speech so as to embody what he was 
now saying—which it was essential for 
me to bring in sommehow—in. different 
words, and the instant he hesitated I 
made a cross and in a loud voice began 
my hastily extemporized speech, speak- 
ing so quickly he didn’t get a chance to 
cut in and ruin things again. Then 
I clicked my spurred heels, saluted, 
made the quickest exit on record and 








collapsed on a pile of scenery. So this 
was stock! Ye gods! 


The Matter of Exits 


a while ago I spoke of the 
utter devastation that may be 
wrought by a wrong entrance or exit. 
An instance, or near-instance, of this 
occurred during a performance we were 
giving, later in the season, of “ Why 
Women Sin,’’ one of Will Murphy’s rip- 
roaring melodramas, whose title ob- 
viates the necessity of comment, save 
that there is not the slightest taint of 
indecency from start to finish, despite 
the somewhat hair-raising name. 

I was playing Dicky Darlington Dash- 
away, one of those favorite melodramat- 
ic characters who act like unmitigated 
asses for three acts, and then, when the 
audience has been thoroughly fooled 
into thinking them incapable of coming 
in out of the rain, pop up just in the 
nick of time and save the day. 

It was the first act, laid in a room 
of the Millionaires’ Club, on Ladies’ 
Night, during a scene between the vil- 
lain and one of the club-waiters, Fran- 
cots, really his confederate in disguise. 
I was wearing a monocle, for the first 
time in my life, and, as the reader 
perhaps knows from his own sad expe- 
rience, it is not an easy thing to retain 
one in one’s eye without some practice. 
Even a proper monocle, with metal rim, 
is inclined to slip from the treacherous 
surface of grease-paint, and I was wear- 
ing only an ordinary watch-crystal, the 
best “fake” obtainable at the town- 
jeweler’s on short notice. Being very 
nervous lest it slip out prematurely— 
for a very big laugh in the coming 
scene depends absolutely on the per- 
former’s entering with it in his eye and 
purposely letting it drop at a certain 
remark from the “heavy’’—and being 
entirely across the stage from where 
the two were talking, with their backs 
to me, I thought I heard my entrance- 
cue, and parting the draperies I en- 
tered. The next instant I froze into a 
statue: they were formulating their 
plot, which of course no one was sup- 
posed to overhear. Instantly I turned, 


as if I had not seen them, and I think 
the bluff was carried for I heard no 
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tittering. But if my entrance had been 
from the other side of the stage I'd 
have run smack into those conspirators 
and that scene would have gone smash, 
along with five good dollars of my little 
weekly stipend. 


Continual Wear and Tear 


Y LAST illustration of two-a-week 
rush and tear, and the best—er 
worst—of the lot, is drawn from our 
opening performance of that old-time 
favorite, Bion Boucicault’s ‘‘ The Octo- 
roon.” The first and second rehearsals 
of this bill were very inadequate, to 
put it mildly, inasmuch as various 
changes were made and a whole new act 
added by the stage-manager. And 
when we arrived for the third and last 
rehearsal we found that, owing to the 
fact that “The Octoroon”’ requires 
very special scenery, the scene-painter 
and the carpenters had the entire stage 
and there could be no rehearsal. My 
feelings are best left unwritten. 

The speeches of George Peyton are 
very, very long and stilted, in the old- 
time melodramatic style, and conse- 
quently extremely hard to memorize 
for an actor accustomed to the terse, 
clean-cut dialogue of the modern stage, 
and especially that of farce-comedy, 
the whole spirit of which is that “ brev- : 
ity’’ so highly commended by Hamlet. 
Added to this was the fact that, the day 
before having been Christmas, with its 
ever attendant “extra matinee,” we 
had had one less afternoon for study, 
save for the few brief moments “be- 
tween cues’’ during the performance. 

But the performances of stock are 
like time and tide, and when 2:30 
rolled around the orchestra reeled off 
the curtain-music, and up the canvas 
slipped! 

Whether my bodily discomfort or my 
mental anguish had the lead that after- 
noon, I do not know. Under my stiff 
white shirt I was wearing a big, heavy 
paddock overcoat, to give my rather 
sparse person something of the needed 
gracefulness and breadth of the “ young 
heir of Terrebonne, educated in Paris,” 
whose handsome figure and beautiful 
clothes (from a second-hand theatrical 
costumer) were the admiration of all 
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the girls in the neighborhood. . Every 
step I took the tails of the overcoat 
played hide-and-seek around my legs, 
so my state of physical comfort may 
be imagined. 

We got through somehow, till it 
came to the last act—that is, the last 
for George Peyton and Zoe,the Octoroon, 
who are not in the fifth act as the play 
was used by us. 

Spying me in the wings the leading 
woman drew me aside and whispered 
hurriedly: 

“ How much do you know of the lines 
in Our coming scene?”’ 

These had been added to the text by 
the stage-manager and handed us at 
the last moment the day before. 

“Not one,”’ I replied. 

“Neither do I,’’ she said, and we both 
groaned. 

There was only a moment so I 
whispered : 

“Now look here. We don’t either 
of us know one of the lines, but we both 
“understand the situation perfectly. 
You're going away with McCloskey 
into slavery and worse. I love you, 
but am powerless to save you. I en- 
treat you to attempt to flee, with Sun- 
nyside’s aid, but you are wise enough 
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to see the folly of such a move, and 
reluctantly refusing, you kiss me good- 
by, and we part. That’s enough. 
Never mind lines. We can fake till 
we've said enough and then when you 
get to where you refuse, just come into 
my arms and then exit.” 

So that’s the way we played that 
farewell scene. When I thought she’d 
gone far enough I whispered, “ Kiss me.” 
We embraced, she made-her exit, I 
watching her “‘sadly.’’ I was “tickled to 
death’’ to see her go, for that meant I 
was through a nerve-racking perform- 
ance—and then I went very slowly off- 
left. 

At that moment the steamboat ex- 
ploded, with a beautiful display of red- 
fire by the property-man, and on came 
Zoe in the arms of our business-man- 
ager, recruited for the rescue because of 
the leading-lady’s having a bit more 
avoirdupois than was manageable by 
myself. The language indulged in by 
that business-manager, husky as he 
was, when the curtain stuck and he 
was thus forced ‘to hold our airy, fairy 
leading lady for several moments extra, 
I should blush to record in this truthful, 
and I trust diverting, record of the 
“two-a-weeks.”’ 


Actresses and Royalty 


By IZOLA MARTIN 





Time was when every British king had his favorite of the playhouse, but 
that day seems to have passed. English society at the moment is agog over 
Edward’s attitude toward feminine stage-favorites, especially the various and 
varying Salome dancers. The younger set strenuously resent the royal dicta. 











T WAS the brilliant Mrs. As- 
I quith, wife of the prime minis- 

ter and the social leader of the 

Liberal government of Eng- 
land, who first started Maude Allan, 
the wonderful Salome dancer, on her 
career as a social lioness, and thus 











brought down the wrath of King Ed- 
ward on the whole Smart Set. 

Society tires of itself. and it has al- 
ways had to go outside of its own circle 
for entertainment. Until the last few 
years, Society has been able to com- 
mand about what it wanted from the 











stage for an evening’s amusement, in 
exchange for a few hundred dollars of 
mere money. But times have changed, 
and in these days, when managers are 
engaging real talent or even high class 
novelties almost regardless of cost, 
many theatrical entertainers are rich, 
and others are drawing such high sal- 
aries that money means little to them. 
So it happens that an invitation from 
some society-leader to amuse her guests 
for an hour or so at her home, is per- 
emptorily turned down, because the 
actress doesn’t need the money, and 
the prospect of being treated on a level 
with the servants isn’t enticing. 

All of this hasn’t escaped the notice 
of the clever women who lead Eng- 
land’s Society around by the nose, and 
that is why some of them have stood 
precedent up in a corner and told it 
to stay there while they took up a few 
stage-favorites, dined them with the 
family, and otherwise treated them as 
social equals. 

But this new régime has not taken 
place with the consent of King Edward. 
Far from it! The royal censor of Eng- 
lish Society is enraged at the thought. 

“Qur manners are becoming the 
laughing-stock of the Continent!’’ he ex- 
claimed in disgust. ‘‘ Actresses should 
not be taken to the arms of duchesses!”’ 

So there you are! 


Society and the King 


= royal decree has gone forth. 

And what! is the result? 

Do the members of the Smart Set 
bow their pretty heads in contrition, 
promising never, never to repeat the 
awful offense? 

No, indeed! They just throw back 
their heads and laugh. 

“Poor Edward!” they say. “Our 
former Prince of Wales isn’t as young 
as he used to be!”’ 

And so it happens that even the king 
has not been able to oust from popu- 
larity the beautiful, enticing Maude 
Allan, who in her charming impersona- 
tion of Salome is causing more heads 
to be lost than ever were laid at the 
door of Herod of old. ewes 
_ Every detail of Maude Allan’s history 
is printed in the English newspapers, 
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for every one, of course, is interested 
in knowing all about this young Ameri- 
can who is causing a deadlock between 
certain great ones in high life and the 
king. But there is not much to tell, 
for it is not long since this sensational 
dancer was a slip of a school-girl, going 
along the streets of San Francisco with 
a pile of books under her arm, as demure 
as the rest of her playmates, little 
dreaming of the furore she would create 
in just a few years. 

There is a good deal of speculation 
as to just how the Salome dance was 
evolved. 

Oscar Wilde wrote the poem, “Sa- 
lome,” giving as a reason, that he 
wanted to write something “ peculiar 
and sensational.’ He wrote it in 
French, that language being better 
adapted to its hyperbole; besides, he 
feared the disapproval of the English. 
However, a good many of them read 
it in French and praised its treatment. 

“Salome”’ was translated into Ger- 
man, and then Richard Strauss set it 
to music. In a very short time it 
became the rage on the Continent, 
“The Dance of the Seven Veils,” being 
one of its most attractive*features. 

Mr. Conried then obtained the rights 
at a guaranteed sum of thirty thousand 
dollars. There was a large gathering 
of critics and censors at the dress-re- 
hearsal of “ Salome’’ at the Metropoli- 
tan opera-house, among whom was 
Miss Anna Morgan, daughter of J. 
Pierpont Morgan. Mr. Morgan is a 
power among those who control the 
Metropolitan, and when his daughter 
reported to him that ‘“‘Salome’”’ was 
unfit for presentation, that settled it. 
Mr. Conried received a note forbidding 
a repetition of the performance, and 
that was the end—so far as the opera 
at the Metropolitan was concerned. 

Nothing perpetuates a thing like the 
prohibition of it, and some way it got 
bruited abroad that “ The Dance of the 
Seven Veils’? was the real cause of 
the “ Salome’’ banishment. Everybody 
wanted to see it, of course, particularly 
as it was also denied admission to 
Covent Garden, London. 

Feeling the pulse of the public, as it 
were, Maud Allan, about this time, 
introduced a barefoot dance which she 
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called “The Vision of Salome.” And 
_ it is this dance that caused the furore 

_ in England, which resulted in the feud 
between the king and some of the 
leaders in Society. 


The Trouble with Salome 


HERE is the greatest diversity of 
opinion as to the moral tone of the 
dance, as there always is where the 
nude or the near-nude is concerned. 
“Salome’’ comes under the last named. 
The woods are full of Salomes these 
days—they have broken out all over 
the stage like an epidemic. But they 
all copy the Maud Allan garb, which is 
principally beads. 

The famous costume consists of a 
pair of flesh colored silk trunks, a long 
skirt of black gauze embroidered at the 
bottom with gold, a broad girdle of 
pearls and brilliants, a breast-plate of 
pearls and emeralds, while ropes of 
pearls and other gems are draped in 
graduated loops over the torso, which, 
like the legs and arms, is entirely bare. 
A diadem of pearls and brilliants adorns 
the head upon which a red wig is worn. 

The morality or lack of morality in 
the costume and dance is probably all 
in the point of view, and as a vision of 
physical and artistic loveliness, Maude 
Allan is a treat to the eye that must 
appeal to all lovers of the beautiful. 
The rythmic passion of the dance goes 
dreamily with the nude beauty and the 
wealth of jeweled splendor, and the 
poetry of motion seems realized in the 
wonderful swing of curves and undula- 
tions. It is ali so oriental—so very 
oriental, that we almost imagine we are 
in the warm land of palm trees and 
brilliant sunsets, behind high walls, 

‘breathing the atmosphere of sandal- 
wood and incense. 
To Maude Allan, the dance is a poem. 

“There is nothing in it that should give 

anyone offense,” she said, when speak- 
ing of it. “To the pure minded, noth- 
ing but beauty can be discovered in it.” 


The Revolutionist 
aay SATEVER the King’s reasons 


were for opposing Miss Allan’s 
being taken up by English Society the 


younger members of it are paying very 
little attention to His Majesty’s latest 
social dictum. 

Beautiful and irrepressible Lady Con- 


- stance Richardson, niece of the Duke of 


Sutherland, came very near being 
relegated pérmanently to the royal 
disfavor all because of her love for 
novelty, sensation, and Salome. Lady 
Constance believes in that rare delight 
—the artist-amateur; moreover, she 
thinks it is possible for noblewomen to 
rival professionals, on occasions, at 
least. To prove her position, she made 
the opportunity at a week-end visit to 
Eton Hall, where she was the guest of 
the Duke and Duchess of Westminister. 

Now the king was also a guest at this 
time, and whether this was considered 
a misfortune or not, Lady Constance 
had planned a surprise, and she didn’t 
propose to give it up because of the 
royal presence. 


The Real Salome 


F COURSE you know the story of 

Salome, or rather the historical 
incident which has inspired the name, 
for there is no one by that appellation 
in the Scriptural tale. However, the 
girl we call Salome was the daughter 
of Herodias, who in turn, was the wife 
of King Herod. Besides being King 
Herod’s step-daughter, Salome was 
also his niece, for before her marriage 
to the king, Salome’s mother was the 
wife of Herod’s brother. And there’s 
where all the trouble originally started, 
for John the Baptist had criticized the 
king for marrying his brother’s wife, 
and for that act the prophet was cast 
into prison. 

One day, not long after the incident 
occurred, Salome danced before King 
Herod for the entertainment of himself 
and guests. So delighted was he at the 
skill displayed by his beautiful step- 
daughter, that, before all his courtiers, 
he swore to grant any request she might 
make to him. 

Salome may not have realized the 
opportunity offered in such a situation 
but her queen-mother did. No sooner 
had Herodias heard the king’s words 
than, serpentine fashion, she slid down 
off her seat alongside him and whis- 
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peted into the ear of her guileless 
daughter: “Ask for the head of John 
the Baptist!’’ And Salome, being a 
dutiful child, obeyed. 


Lady Constance’s Offense 


But to return to Lady Constance 
Richardson’s surprise at Eton Hall. 

It happened on Saturday night—you 
remember it was on the occasion of a 
week-end visit. After dinner, Lady 
Constance absented herself so long 
from the rest of the guests that every 
one began to wonder whither she had 
gone, when suddenly she appeared 
before them dressed in a costume which 
was the exact replica of that worn by 
Maude Allan in the Salome dance. lt 
was shocking, but it was also beautiful, 
for Lady Constance had not added so 
much.as a postage-stamp to the original 
design, and she was a vision of ravishing 
loveliness as she repeated the fascina- 
ting undulations of the sensational 
oriental dance. 

Everybody was smiling and admir- 
ing hercleverness and also her beautiful 
daring; even the king was not looking 
out of the window at the peaceful and 
beautiful moonlit landscape—far from 
it! His eyes were pinned on Lady Con- 
stance, for despite his late austerity, 
Edward’s esthetic sense is none the 
less impaired. 

There was a sudden climax of sur- 
prise when Lady Constance whirled 
right up to the king of England, and 
laying her bewitching head upon his 
royal lap, cried: ‘Sir, I crave the 
head of Sir Ernest Cassel!’’ 

Could anything be more playfully 
dramatic? 

Not since the days of Herod himself, 
had so truthful a rendering of the dance 
been given. 

Every one was laughing and thinking 
it was such a splendid joke, and the 
men were all envying the king because 
he was so lucky as to hold the head of 
the beautiful Lady Constance, when 
suddenly some one caught the meaning 
of the austere countenance of the king. 
He was shocked beyond repair and his 
frosty visage cooled the air as suddenly 
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as on that memorable occasion years 
ago, when the dashing Lily Langtry 
spooned a cake of ice from out her 
glass of Scotch and soda and tried to 
drop it down King Edward’s neck. 

There were limits to joking, which 
even that once royal good fellow, 
the former prince of Wales, would not 
approve, so the older ones at Eton Hall 
were not so surprised at the king’s for- 
bidding manner, and they immediately 
followed his example and looked prop- 
erly shocked and horrified. 

It was a climax of anguish for the 
hostess, but it lasted only a few 
seconds, for the Duchess of Westmin- 
ster cleverly diverted attention by an- 
nouncing a game of bridge. 

And it was a narrow escape for Lady 
Constance, though the king finally for- 
gave her—only, however, after she had 
promised solemnly to be good, and 
never again to wear the lovely, shocking 
garb of that dreadful.Salome. 


Actresses Still Acceptable 


a ied ILE, many of the foremost 

leaders of London society are going 
right along entertaining actresses on a 
level with the other guests and not pay- 
ing the least attention to the wrath and 
disapproval of the king. Besides Mrs. 
Asquith, the Duchess of Rutland, 
famous for her independence and love 
of novelty, and the sprightly Duchess 
of Sutherland are entertaining, as 
friends, whomsoever they please from 
the stage. 

The king may fume and scold—but 
what does it matter? 

Many actresses are proving them- 
selves as well bred as members of the 
nobility, and if this idea takes serious 
root in England, there is no telling 
what revolutionary effect it may have 
on the politics of the empire. The ad- 
visability of freeing the nation from 
the rapacious incubus of its nobility is 
an issue that comes up at every parlia- 
mentary election, and every instance 
or condition that shows people of com- 
mon birth to be made of clay as fine as 
those that are born with a title, is just 
a step nearer democracy. 





ThejThird Act 


By FRANK L. PACKARD 








Here is a short story of the stage that will strike home to hundreds who have 
foreseen accidents among actors in the various plays wherein scenes of vio- 
lence are presented. Such an incident as is told here might quite well be re- 
peated often but for the fact that crime is the exception rather than the rule. 











HE first act was well under 
a way when a gentleman came 
down the aisle and took his 
seat in the second row of 
the orchestra-chairs. He apologized 
politely to the lady he was obliged 
to disturb and whose seat was next his 
own, placed his crush silk hat in the 
rack beneath the chair, tucked his 
neatly folded coat carefully through the 
heavy silken rope supplied for that 
purpose that hung from the back of the 
chair in front of him, and sat back to 
compose himself and enjoy the “first 
night’’ of what had been heralded as 
_ the production of the century. Per- 
’ haps ten minutes had passed when 
suddenly the woman beside him whirled 
quickly around and standing up grasped 
him firmly by the shoulders, shrieking 
at the top of her voice: “Help! Thief! 
Thief! Help!” 

In an instant the theater was in an 
uproar. Women began to scream and 
the audience to rise in their seats, cran- 
ing their necks towards the scene of the 
- disturbance. As the woman’s outcries 

became shriller and more persistent, 
the members of the company on the 
stage, interrupted irretrievably in their 
lines, and joined by the supers, door- 
keepers, scene-shifters, and everyone 
else, including the nervous and already 
Over-wrought author of the play, 
crowded to the footlights in amaze- 











ment, bewilderment, indignation, and 
terror, according to their several and 
individual temperaments. Pandemo- 
nium reigned throughout the house. 

After the first startled expression had 
crossed the face of the man who had 
been so abruptly accused, his features 
set sharp, hard, and impassive. 

“For goodness’ sake, calm yourself, 
madam!” he said harshly. “You'll 
have a panic here, the consequences of 
which may be anything. Do you hear 
me! Stop it!” 

But her voice rose only the higher in 
the same wild hysterical cry: “Thief! 
Thief! Thief! Help!” 

By this time the aisles were filling up 
with people hastily leaving their seats, 
and the leading man was appealing to 
the audience to keep their places with 
the assurance that there was no cause 
for excitement. Then several ushers, 
followed by the two special officers at- 
tached to the house, elbowed and 
forced their way to the second row. 

A moment’s argument, and the 
woman, appeased evidently at the sight 


‘of the succor that had come to her, 
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agreed to accompany the ushers to the 
box-office. 

“Yes, I’ll go,”’ she cried. “Only take 
his overcoat. Let me see you take his 
overcoat before he can do anything 
with it.” 

One of the officers secured the gar- 








ment and curtly ordered the man to 
rise. 

Without a word the accused stood up 
with his back to the audience, lifted the 
seat of his chair, took up his hat, 
snapped it open, and putting it on 
pulled it well down over his eyes. Then, 
unmoved and paying no attention to 
the stares leveled at him and the chorus 
of decidedly uncomplimentary epithets 
hurled in his direction, he walked quiet- 
ly towards the front of the house, the 
hand of an officer on either shoulder. 

It was an excited group that gathered 


in the office of Mr. Maxwell, the 
manager. 
“Now,” said Maxwell, furiously, 


“what’s the meaning of this? I promise 
you someone will answer for it in good 
shape! You, madam, explain your- 
self.” 

“T should think I would,” she re- 
torted, equally furious. ‘And be good 
enough, sir, not to address me again in 
any such tones! If you are not able to 
protect the patrons of your house, your 
license, or whatever entitles you to run 
one, should be revoked. This man 
stole my diamond brooch and has it in 
the pocket of his overcoat.” 

“See if it is there,’ said Maxwell 
quickly, to the officers. 

One of the men went rapidly through 
the pockets, and as a result of his search 
produced a large and very handsome 
brooch set with numerous stones, that 
flashed in the light of the desk-lamp as 
he extended it to Maxwell. The clasp 
of the brooch had been neatly clipped 
at both ends. With a growl, Maxwell 
ordered an usher to go for the police, 
then he turned to the woman. 

“T am very sorry, madam, that this 
should have occurred, though I wish you 
might have been a little more discreet 
in bringing the matter to our attention. 
An audience in a crowded house is very 
susceptible to emotion and serious 
consequences on such occasions are 
very apt to ensue. You will please give 
me your name and address. I will enter 
the complaint against this man and see 
that he is taken care of to-night. To- 
morrow you will have to appear against 
him in the police-court. The brooch 
will be returned to you then.” 

During this time the prisoner had 
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neither moved nor spoken. And not — 
once had he taken his eyes from the 
woman who was accusing him. Now, 

however, he turned to Maxwell. : 

“T would like a word with you, Mr. 
Maxwell,”’ he said crisply. 

“Well, you can’t have it! I’ve no 
time to listen to you now,” Maxwell 
answered, savagely. “ Youcan tell your 
story at the station.” 

“T prefer to say what I have to say to 
you, now,” the gentleman returned im- 
passively. : 

And before the officers could prevent 
him he had reached the desk and lean- 
ing over pressed Maxwell’s shoulder 
sharply as a sign to keep silent, while 
he whispered hurriedly in the manager’s 
ear. 

Maxwell drew back startled. “ Ex- 
plain your reason,” he said, in the same 
low tones the other had employed. —— 

The prisoner shook his head. “I can- 
not do so—yet. You must take my 
word. Will you do as I have asked?” 

“Well,” said Maxwell, “it’s rather 
unusual, to say the least, and if it 
were—”’ 

“Never mind that,” the other broke 
in hurriedly. “ Will you doas Isay?”’ 

“Yes,” Maxwell agreed. 

“Very good. Now give me into 
custody, and in such a way as to in- 
sinuate that you have taken no stock 
in what I have said. You understand?” 

Maxwell nodded and pushed back 
his chair. 

“T haven’t any more time to waste 
listening to you,’* he said, raising his 
voice so that he might be heard by 
everyone present. “ Your story is very 
ingenious and perhaps by the time you 
have arrived at the station and have 
had a chance of rehearsing it you may 
be able to improve on it a little.” 

Maxwell handed the brooch to the 
patrolmen whom the usher had brought 
in. 

“We found it in this man’s pecket,” 
he explained tersely. “Stolen from 
this lady here. I’ll come down to the 
station as soon as I have restored 
order. Take him away.” 


In the parlance of the police there 


had been “ nothing doing” that evening 


in the particular precinct over whose 


re 
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- behavior it was Sergeant Murphy’s 
duty to keep a watchful eye. True, it 
was early, too early for the usual quota 
of disorderly inebriates, too early for 
the reporters, and so Sergeant Murphy 
sat at his desk in solitary glory, dozing 
over an evening-edition that he had 
read through even to the advertise- 
ments. Therefore, when the two pa- 
trolmen came in with their prisoner, 
Murphy picked up his pen with a grunt 
of satisfaction. The prisoner’s hat was 
still pulled well over his eyes hiding his 
features, but the overcoat being open 
displayed the fact that the man was in 
evening-dress. The case looked promis- 
ing. 

“Fwhat have yez there?’”’ Murphy 
demanded, his pen hovering over the as 
yet spotless blotter. 

“Theft from the person,”’ one of the 
officers replied. “Caught with the 
goods. Tried to do the job at the Metro- 
pole Theater. I guess he’s a slick guy 
all right. Mr. Maxwell goes on the com- 
plaint. Here’s the sparklers he tried to 
pinch.” 

“Begorra,”’ said Murphy taking the 
brooch from the officer, his eyes wide 
open at the display of opulence in his 
hand, “ ’tis too much av this koind av 
thing there’s been lately, so there has! 
Ut’s a good haul yez have made, you, 
Mullins, an’ you, Peters, an’ ut’ll stand 
to yer credit.” 

& Murphy laid the brooch on the desk 
and began to inscribe the case in the 
_ blotter. 

_ “Yer name?”’ he demanded sharply, 
addressing the prisoner without looking 
u 


p. 

“Richard Marters,” replied that 
gentleman, quietly. 

The pen dropped from Murphy’s 
hand and his jaw dropped with it. He 
stood up, and leaning over the desk 
stared at Marters in mingled amaze- 
ment and unbelief. Then satisfied that 
it was indeed no other than Marters 
himself, he turned fiercely to the offi- 
cers. 

“Yez are a pair av mutts!’’ he 

. shouted angrily. “Policemen, d’ye call 
yerselves, ye couple av swate, innocent 
dough-heads! Yez ought to be twirlin’ 
baby-rattles instid av clubs, so yez had! 
An’ I’ve a moind to—”’ 


“Don’t be too hard on them, ser- 
geant,’”’ Marters interposed with a 
laugh. “They’re really not to blame at 
all. The fact is, the show terminated so 
abruptly that neither Mr. Maxwell’s or 
my own thirst for the dramatic was 
assuaged, so we—er—decided to carry 
out a little play of our own and are 
therefore, in some measure, jointly re- 
sponsible for my presence here.” 

“Is a ut joke yez are playin’, Mr. 
Marters?’’ demanded Murphy, still a 
little disgruntled. 

“No,” replied Marters, grimly, “I’m 
playing the game!’”’ And he related the 
events briefly to the sergeant. 

“Faith,” said Murphy, scratching 
his head, “I don’t understand ut at all. 
Sure you niver stole the bauble, so how 
did ut come in your pocket? An’ fwhat 
are yez doin’ gettin’ yersilf arristed?”’ 

Marters smiled. “The manner in 
which the brooch came to be in my 
pocket is very simple. I noticed the 
lady in question put it there herself. 
The reason that I allowed myself to be 
arrested is because, as I have already 
told you, I am going to play the game 
through to a finish even, if necessary, 
to the extent of appearing in the dock 
to-morrow morning—under an as- 
sumed name, of course. Anything, in 
fact, so that the woman’s suspicions 
are not aroused. As to whether such 
extreme measures will be necessary or 
not depends on whether she will have 
the hardihood to appear against me, 
which question we shall be able to 
settle quite readily and at once.” 

“Ut’s a quare mess,” said Murphy. 
“T’m no judge av value, but I’m 
thinkin’ ’twud take a good many hun- 
dred dollars to buy stones loike these. 
An’ wud anywan be fool enough to put 
thim in somewan else’s pocket!”’ 

‘““Um-m,” Marters drawled, “do you 
know, sergeant, I really believe you are 
beginning to be suspicious of me. How- 
ever, your point is very well taken, and 
I was about to make a suggestion along 
that very line that, I believe, will throw 
some light on the subject and, at any 
rate, will relieve me of any doubt as to 
whether I shall be obliged to undergo 
the inconvenience of a magistrate’s ex- 
amination in the morning.” 

“Faith yez are wrong, Mr. Marters,” 








Murphy grinned. “I’m not suspicious 
av you at all. I know better! ’Twud 
cost me my job. Fwhat is ut you want 
done?”’ 

“Have Mullins take the brooch to 
the nearest pawnshop and see how 
much he could get uncle to advance on 
ig 

“All right,” Murphy agreed. ‘Go, 
you, Mullins, an’ see.” 

Mullins took the brooch and went 
out. 


He had hardly closed the door be- 
hind him when it was opened again 
and a man burst excitedly into the 
station. 

“T’ve been robbed!”’ he cried. “ Over 
a thousand dollars!” 

“Well, kape cool,” said the sergeant, 
“an’ tell your story. Where was ut ye 
were robbed?”’ 

“At the Metropole Theater a few 
minutes ago. There was a mix-up there 
—almost a panic. Some fellow tried 
to steal some jewelry from a woman 
down in front. The people left their 
seats and it got so bad the manage- 
ment called the show off for the even- 
ing.. I had a thousand odd dollars in 
bills when I went in, and when I got 
out it was gone.” 

A great light came to Murphy and he 
winked one eye significantly at Marters. 

“We'll do fwhat we can for you,” 
said Murphy, picking up his pen. “Ut 
may be much or little, there’s no tellin’. 
Give me yer name an’ address.” 

“John K. Hinson. I’m stopping at 
the Corona, and am here on business 
from Chicago.” 

“Any friends in town?’’ queried 
Marters, breaking in on the conversa- 
tion. 

“None but business-associates. No.”’ 

“Were you with anyone to-night, or 
alone?”’ 

“ Alone.” 

“Um-m. I don’t suppose it was 
generally known you carried so large an 
amount around with you, Mr. Hinson?”’ 

“No, certainly not. In fact, it is very 
rare indeed that I do have any such 
sum as that on my person. I cashed a 
draft this afternoon for a thousand 
dollars, as I want to use it early to- 
morrow morning. The bills were in 
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hundred dollar denominations. I placed 
them in my pocketbook at the bank 
and did not touch them again until 
after dinner this evening when, in my 
room just before going out, I transferred 
them to the wallet containing the small 
bills that I always carry in my trousers’- 
pocket. So that apart from the paying- 
teller at the bank, I do not see how any- 
one could know that I had such a sum 
with me.” 

“ Are you quite positive that you did 
not take out your money for any pur- 
pose in the interval between leaving 
your room at the hotel and the time 
you discovered its loss?” 

“Quite,” said Mr. Hinson, emphati- 
cally. “I had no occasion to use any 
money, even small change. I had 
secured my seat previously, and I 
walked from the hotel to the theater.” 

“Ut’s hard luck, sir,” said Murphy, 
as Mr. Hinson moved towards the door. 
“ But we'll do the best. we can fer you. 
Good-night, sir.” 


As the door closed, Marters pulled 
out his watch and began to finger it 
impatiently. 

“ How long will it be before Mullins 
gets back?’’ he asked. 

“Prisintly,” said the sergeant. “ Be- 
gorra, Mr. Marters, we’re gettin’ on. 
I’m thinkin’ we’ve not far to look for 
the reason av the row at the theater, 
an’ if Mullins—ah, sure, here he is 
now!”’ 

Mullins came in with a grin and 
tossed the brooch onto the desk. “One 
dollar and ninety-eight cents!’’ he an- 
nounced. 

Marters smiled quietly. 

“ Paste!” ejaculated Murphy. “Bye 
me sowl, Mr. Marters, that settles ut! 
Sure, ’tis plain as day, the row was all 
fer to. give the gang in the front a 
chance. I’ll bet me job there'll be com- 
plaints in here by the dozen before the 
night’s over. Wait till the people get 
home an’ over their excitement, thin 
they’ll begin to foind out fwhat they’ve 
lost.” 

“You'd lose your bet, sergeant,” 
laughed Marters softly. Then seriously: 
“If you can get back Mr. Hinson’s’ 
thousand dollars I think that’s all 
you'll be ealled upon to do. Now, as it 











































































































































































is quite evident that there is no need of 

_ my playing prisoner any longer, I’ll say 
good-night to you, sergeant. Good- 
night, men.’’ Marters nodded pleasant- 
ly to Mullins and Peters. 

Pr oe a minute, sir,” Murphy cried. 

“Well?”’ questioned Marters, halting 
in the doorway. 

“That woman, Mr. Marters. If we 
had her to start wid, ’twud be aisy to 
foind her confiderates. An’, sure, 
knowin’ fwhat ye did, ye niver let her 
git away, now did ye, sir?’”’ 

“Since you ask it, Murphy, I'll say 
that she’s being well looked after by 
now. Maxwell’s men followed her, and 
by this time should have been relieved 
by the central office. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that—er—she wont help you any 
in finding Hinson’s money. If you were 
to ask my advice, sergeant, I’d say 
your best chance was to round up 
every professional pickpocket you could 
lay your hands on to-night. You'll 
probably find your man amongst them. 
Good-night again.” And closing the 
door behind him Marters hurried out 
into the street. 


It was a strange and almost marvel- 
ous coincidence that Richard Marters 
should have been the storm-center and 
intended victim of such an occurrence 
as disturbed this latest premiére at the 
Metropole. Although a lawyer of the 
highest standing at the New York bar, 
prominent club-man, and with a hobby 
on the leisure-side of his life as a con- 
notsseur of etchings, he was well known 
to the police, for he had rendered them 
much valuable service as an investiga- 
tor of the unusual and peculiar in 
criminal law. He was intuitively at- 
tracted to these problems, and in the 
circumstances of which he had been so 
dramatically a part he had immediately 
divined the unusual. 

_ Five minutes’ brisk walking brought 
him to the stage-entrance of the Metro- 
pole Theater. Here he was at once ad- 
mitted. Except for the doorkeeper and 
Maxwell standing alone on the stage, 
and the ushers out beyond the curtain 
in the body of the house busy placing 
the cloth covers over the seats, the 
‘place was deserted. Maxwell was pa- 
cing furiously up and down, gnawing his 
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mustache and evidently in a temper 
that was far from angelic. He turned 
sharply as Marters approached. 

“TI hope you had good reasons for 
what you insisted I should do,” he 
cried. “It’s been a disastrous night, 
and for all I Know, with a new piece, it 
may ruin the entire run. The audience 
were quieting down again and the cast 
clamored to go on. Upon my soul! I 
don’t see how I was ever idiot enough 
to give you my word I’d ring down the 
curtain.” 

“Um-m,” said Marters, imperturb- 
ably, “and what reason did you give to 
the audience?”’ 

“Oh, I followed your advice,’’ said 
Maxwell, bitterly. “Announced that 
Miss Danvers was unable to go on, 
nervous, overcome, and all that sort of 
stuff.” 

“Very good! And Miss Danvers, did 
she carry out the delusion behind here?” 

Maxwell grinned in spite of himself. 
“She did. She was superb. Carried to 
her cab in an awful state of collapse. 
The first play I read with a strong emo- 
tional leading-part I'll buy for her, by 
George!”’ 

“You have done very well, Mr. Max- 
well,’”’ Marters commended calmly. 

“Oh, have I!’ Maxwell burst out 
again. “ Well, I can’t see it! The reason 
for the row being started is plain enough 
now, and was no excuse for my stopping 
the play. One man robbed of a—”’ 

“Thousand dollars,’ supplied Mar- 
ters. “ Yes, I know all about that. He 
told his story at the station. 

“Tt is quite true that Hinson in all 
probability would not have been robbed 
had it not been for the disturbance and 
semi-panic here in the first place, but 
an opportunity to rob him was not the 
reason for that disturbance. We are 
justified in assuming that Hinson’s 
story is straight, and that being so, he 
was robbed, not because he was known 
to have a large sum of money on his 
person, but because, in the crush, who- 
ever robbed him was afforded a better 
opportunity of getting Hinson’s pocket- 
book than that of anyone else, irrespec- 

tive of whether it contained much or 
little. In that, the thief trusted to luck. 

“We can, therefore, at once dismiss, 
other than in the negative sense, Hin- 
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son's affair from our minds in consider- 
ing the problem that confronts us, for 
the very simple reason that his rob- 
bery was not pre-arranged. Again, the 
chances against such a disturbance be- 
ing caused in order to permit a gang of 
professional pickpockets to make a 
haul are so small as to permit of its 
being dismissed at once. To amount to 
anything, a number of them would have 
to be stationed in different parts of the 
theater, and the risk would be too great 
—not so much of discovery as of dan- 
ger. You will not find pickpockets 
voluntarily amongst a terror-stricken 
crowd in a panic, if their means of 
egress are no better than those around 
them. Nor can we conceive of any 
malicious purpose that could be carried 
out against any person in the audience 
under less favorable conditions than in 
so public a place as a well filled theater. 
Bearing these points in mind, let us 
look at the situation as it is. I have 
already told you in your office that the 
woman put the brooch in nty pocket 
before accusing me of taking it. I 
mentioned to you then that I believed 
the stones to be paste. That, I have 
since verified. We are forced at once to 
admit that her motive must have been 
no trivial one to induce her to do as she 
did. We should be blind, too, not to 
sense immediately that there was 
peculiar reason for her having chosen 
not only a theater but this theater. 
“Since, as I have explained, the plot 
in which she was playing a part could 
hardly have been directed against any 
individual in the audience or the audi- 
ence itself, the only other point of at- 
tack that would make this theater an 
essential factor in the scheme is the 
play itself. That is to say, some person 
or some object behind the footlights. 
That, briefly, Mr. Maxwell, was my 
reason for insisting that you should 
immediately close the house. Had you 
refused, I should have been obliged 
then and there to have disclosed my 
identity, placed the woman under ar- 
rest, and made an effort to discover and 
frustrate the plot by going at once be- 
hind the scenes. The result would have 
been that the woman’s accomplice or 
accomplices would have taken alarm. 
As it is now, not even her suspicions 
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are aroused and we can work with a 
free hand.” 

“Yes, I see. You were right, Mr. 
Marters. But what on earth were they 
up to?” said Maxwell with a worried 
look. 

“That,” Marters replied, dryly, “it 


_is our business to find out. That it is of 


a desperate nature there can be little 
doubt, the means used to bring it about 
being sufficient to establish that fact. 
Now, let us see. Whatever was at- 
tempted was at the time when the 
attention of everyone behind here was 
attracted to the row out front. Has 
anything been missed?’’ 

“No. As far as we can find out, not a 
thing.” 

“Um-m! 
the door-man remain. 
chap that let me in?”’ 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Call him, will you? We'll see if he 
can throw any light on the affair.” 

“Hey, Matthews!’ Maxwell cried. 
“Come here a minute!” 

“Yes, sir, what is it?”’ 

“This gentleman wants to ask you 
a few questions.” 

“T’d like to have you describe what 
took place behind here, as nearly as you 
can, during the disturbance out front 
this evening, Matthews, please,” said 
Marters, pleasantly. 

“Well, sir, I don’t know as I can tell 
you much. I was a bit startled at the 
first sound of the screaming, and then, 
as it continued, I saw all the members 
of the cast who were in the dressing- 
rooms and in the wings rush onto the 
stage and the stage-hands do the same. 
Then I followed them.” 

“How long were you away from the 
door, Matthews?’’ 

“While the excitement lasted. About 
five minutes, I should say.” 

“ And during that time anyone could 
have come in. and gone out again un- 
noticed, couldn’t they?” 

“Why, yes, sir, there’s no doubt of 
that. And now you speak of it, some- - 
one did go out, for the door closed 
behind him just as I got back, but I 
thought nothing of it at the time. I 
hope I didn’t do wrong leaving the door, 
but you’ve no idea the flurry anything 
like that makes behind the scenes, sir.” 


I requested you to have 
Was that the 
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“TI think I have, Matthews, I think I . 


have,” said Marters absently. ‘“ Er— 
you did what was perfectly natural. 
I’ve no doubt Mr. Maxwell will agree 
with me in that.” 

“Yes, that’s right,” said Maxwell, 
“there’s no blame attached to you, 
Matthews.”’ 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“That’s all for now, Matthews,” 
Marters said, “ except to keep quiet and 
say nothing. Now,” he continued, 
turning to Maxwell when the door- 
keeper had gone, “let us take a look 
around.”’ 

A careful examination of the stage 
afforded Marters no clew and a tour of 
the dressing-rooms was begun with no 
better results. 

“There doesn’t seem to be much 
luck,’ grumbled Maxwell finally. “ This 
is the last one.” 

He pushed open 
switched on the light. 

“Ah!” Marters ejaculated. 

Lying on the dressing-table was a 
revolver. 

‘Maxwell grinned. “One of the prop- 
erties,’ he explained. 

But Marters had already crossed the 
room and picked “up the weapon. He 

‘broke the revolver and extracted the 
charge under the hammer. It was 
nothing but a blank cartridge. He re- 
placed it slowly and with a look of dis- 
appointment on his face. 

“Good Heavens!’’ said Maxwell, 
sharply. “ You’re not looking for mur- 
der?” 

“Tam looking for anything,” replied 
Marters grimly, replacing the revolver 
on the table. 

“What next?’’ demanded Maxwell. 

Marters took out his watch. “ Home!” 
he answered. “ It’s fairly early yet, Mr. 
Maxwell, and if you can manage it I’d 
like to have you come up with me for an 
hour or so. I'll take along a prompt- 

copy of the play, if you'll supply me 
with one, and study it over, and if you 
were present to answer any questions 
that might arise it would not only be 
of material assistance to me, but would 
save considerable time, What do you 
a 

“You still think there is something 

going on here?’”’ 


the door and 


“T am certain of it,’ Marters an- 
swered emphatically. 

“Well, then, just as you like. I'll go 
with you. Just a minute while I get the 
prompt-copy.”’ 

In less than the time specified, Max- 
well was back with the manuscript, 
which Marters took and placed in his 
pocket. Then the two men left the 
theater, and taking the subway went 
up-town to Marters’ rooms in the 
Thorndyke apartments. 

“If you please, sir,’’ said James, 
Marters’ man, as they entered, “ Inspec- 
tor Howells telephoned about half an 
hour ago to say he’d drop in between 
half-past eleven and twelve.”’ 

“Very good, James. When he comes 
show him into the study at once. This 
way, Mr. Maxwell.” 

Once in the study, Marters motioned 
Maxwell to an easy chair and placed a 
box of cigars within his reach. 

“Help yourself at the liqueur stand, 
Mr. Maxwell. You will find the maga- 
zines on the table beside you, and I 
trust you will be able to get through a 
few minutes passably while I skim over 
the play.” 

“T shall be all right,” said Maxwell, 
lighting a cigar and settling back in his 
chair. “Go ahead. Don’t mind me.” 

Marters sat down at his desk without 
another word and began to pore over 
the prompt-copy before him. He read 
rapidly for fifteen minutes, seeking not 
alone for the general trend of the text 
but studying the stage-business with 
infinite care. At the end of that time 
he stopped suddenly to refer to the 
cast of the play as announced in the 
program. 

“Who is the chap that plays Thorley 
Runnell?”’ he asked abruptly. 

“Charlie West,” Maxwell answered, 
laying aside his magazine. 

“So I see by the program. Is that a 
stage-name or his own?”’ 

Maxwell turned in his chair and 
looked at Marters a moment before 
replying. 

“T’ve known Charlie West for the 
last five years and I, alone, perhaps, 
possess his confidence. I gave him his 
first chance in a minor part; since then 
he bas been steadily making good. 
Someday I'll star him.”’ 
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“Um-m!’’ said Marters. “I’ve an 
idea he was never nearer to playing the 
leading réle than he was to-night. You 
have not answered my question.” 

“TI do not know that I have any 
right to,” Maxwell said hesitantly. 

“Come, Mr. Maxwell, we cannot 
afford to play at cross-purposes. And 
time is valuable, very valuable, just 
now. I am not asking from idle curi- 
osity, I assure you.” 

“Well, I'll tell you. Charlie West is 
is the only name he has been known by 
either on or off the stage since he has 
been with me, that is for five years. It 
is, however, not his real name. That is 
Charles Haverly, and his home was in 
Chicago. He had some misunderstand- 
ing with his father over the usual cause 
—a girl. Someone his father wanted 
him to marry. Well, after a bitter 
quarrel Haverly, senior, disowned 
Charlie and sent him away from home, 
and I believe no communication of any 
nature has since passed between them. 
Charlie adopted the name of West 
when he started in the profession, and 
on account of his family-troubles has 
employed it in his private life.’’ 

“Ts his father wealthy?”’ 


“Why, yes, I believe so. That is, I 


have always understood that he was at 
least well off.’’ 

“Any family?’ 

“No. Charlie was an only son. Mrs. 
Haverly died a number of years ago.” 

Marters rose and walked two or 
three times up and down the length of 
the room, then he dropped back into 
his chair again. 

“Um—m! To-night was the first 
night’s performance of the play, I be- 
lieve, Mr. Maxwell?”’ 

“It was to have been the first,” 
Maxwell savagely. 

“Ah, yes, just so; pardon me. You’ ve 
been rehearsing quite a while?”’ 

“ Of course.” 

“T suppose quite a few favored ones 
are permitted to drop in for the re- 
hearsals?’’ 

“Yes, there are quite a number who 
have seen the play that way.” 

“Out of that number do you call to 
mind anyone who has been a more fre- 
quent attendant than the rest?” 

“No,” said Maxwell, thoughtfully. 


said 


“T don’t know as I can. Quite a few 
have been present several times.” 

“Er—quite so. Charlie West now— 
were any of the visitors introduced by 
or intimate with him?” 

“Yes, his cousin, Mr. Denwell. But I 
don’t see what you are driving at Mr. 
Marters.”’ 

“Ah!’’ said Marters sharply, un- 
heeding the last remark. “I thought 
you said that West’s family relations 
were entirely severed.” 

“T don’t think I said quite that, Mr. 
Marters, though to all intents and pur- 
poses that is, nevertheless, true. Charlie 
told me some time ago that this cousin 
of his, Mr. Denwell, ran across him here 
in the city, and since that time they 
have been more or less in touch with 
each other.” 

“Intimate?’’ queried Marters, play- 
ing with the paper weight on his desk. 

“No, I don’t know that I would call 
them intimate. Mr. Denwell is always 
courteous and affable and seems fond 
of his cousin. They’re—”’ 

Maxwell stopped at the sound of the 
door-bell. 

“Ah!” said Marters. “That's How- 
ells. Know him? No? Chief of the de- 
tective-bureau. Good man, too.” 

Steps came along the hall, and then 
James threw open the study-door ad- 
mitting the visitor, and closing it softly ~ 
behind him. 

“ Evening, Howells,” Marters greeted. 
“Shake hands with Mr. Maxwell, 
manager of the Metropole. Mr. Max- 
well, Mr. Howells.” 

“Glad to know you, Mr. Maxwell,” 
said Howells, as they shook hands. 
“Have I run into a conference of the 
powers, Mr. Marters?’’ 

“Um-m, perhaps. Sit down, Howells. 
From your remark I take. it you've 
heard about the little affair that has 
been engaging fer. Maxwell’ 8 and my 
own attention this evening.” 

“Why, yes,” said Howells. “I went 
back to the office after dinner to-night, 
as I had some matters I wanted to at- 
tend to, so I happened to be there 
when Mr. Maxwell telephoned down 
informing us what had taken place, and 
saying you wanted the woman watched. 
I at once sent two men to the address 
given, and concluding the case was 
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likely t2 prove interesting, since you 
were m:xed up in it, Mr. Marters, I de- 
cided I’d take a hand myself. In the 
meantime, Murphy had made a report, 
and I dropped into the station on my 
Way up-town and got his story. At 
first, of course, it looked as if it was a 
game to get up some excitement and 
give the professional crook a chance to 
- get in their fine work. Hinson’s case 
rather pointed that way, but,’’ here 
Howells paused impressively, “that 
wasn’t the reason at all. There was 
something deeper, a good deal deeper, 
at the the bottom of it.” 

“Really!’’ said Marters admiringly, 
with a side glance at Maxwell. 

“Yes. Something a good deal 
deeper,”’ Howells repeated complacent- 
Yy. “But thanks to your foresight in 
having the woman followed, Mr. Mar- 
ters, we’ve been able to clear the whole 


matter up. And considering the game , 


they were up to, I think we ought to 
feel pretty well satisfied with the 
night’s work.” 

“Excellent, Howells,’’ Marters com- 
mented approvingly; “very excellent 
indeed. Let us have the story.” 

“Well,” said Howells, “it was about 
half-past nine when I got to the house, 
where the woman evidently had a room, 
and found my men watching it. I 
* hadn’t been there more than five min- 
utes I should say when a man came 
along the street, went up the steps, and 
rang the bell. He went inside, and a 
few minutes afterwards came out with 
the woman, and walked to a little café 
around the corner. Leaving the men 
outside, I entered and took a seat a few 
tables away, where I could get a good 
look at them. The man I didn’t know, 
but the woman I recognized at once. 
It was ‘Lady Nell,’ one of the slickest 
confidence women on the police-slate. 
I guess you’ve heard of her. New York 
got too hot for her some three years ago 
and we'd rather lost track of her. They 
didn’t spend much time in the café: had 
a drink or two and the man passed her 
some money. Then they went out 
again and back to the woman’s board- 
ing-house. Here he left her, and one of 
my men followed him. 

“T figured the man wasn’t suspicious 
that anyone was onto his game, and 
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had made up my mind to pull Lady 4 


Nell and attend to his case afterwards, 


when a four-wheeler drew up in front 
of the house. Nell came out with a 
dress-suit case in her hand. ‘Pennsyl- 
vania ferry, and hurry,’ said she, hand- 
ing it to the driver. Then she got into 
the cab and—so did I, while Hickson, 
who was with me, climbed onto the box 
with the cabby and changed the ad- 
dress she had given to the central- 
office instead. She kicked up quite a 
fuss, but by the time we got to head- 
quarters she was quiet enough. Nell, 
to make a long story short, when she 
saw the jig was up she peached the 
whole business.” 

“Good! Go on, Howells,”’ Marters 
prompted, as the other made another 
impressive pause. “What is—er— 
Lady Nell’s, I believe you called her, 
version of the affair?”’ 

“Oh, her story sounds straight 
enough. Your leading-lady’s name is 
Miss Danvers, isn’t it, Mr. Maxwell?” 

“ Yes,’”’ said Maxwell. 

“Yes. Well, it seems that Miss Dan- 
vers is the owner of a very valuable 
diamond tiara and Nell and her pal got 
wind of the fact somehow—how, I 
don’t know—that Miss Danvers was 
going to wear the jewels in one of her 
scenes to-night to celebrate the first 
performance of the play. I understand 
that in the first part of the play she is 
supposed to be a poor girl or something 
of that sort and then later on blossoms 
out into a wealthy heiress.” 

“Yes, yes,”’ said Maxwell excitedly. 
“Go on.” 

“Of course, in the first act the dia- 
monds would be in her dressing- room, 
and the plan was to create a disturbance 
that would cause enough excitement to 
attract the attention of every one be- 
hind the footlights and give Nell’s pal 
a chance to come in by the stage-en- 
trance, secure the stones, and get away 
again without anyone being the wiser 
Nell’s part was all easy enough and she 
carried. it out to the letter, and would 
have succeeded if it had been anyone 
else sitting beside her but Mr. Marters. 
She figured that, on top of her accusa- 
tion, the finding of the brooch in the 
man’s pocket would substantiate her 
story and cause his arrest, and that 
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there was very little likelihood of the 
genuiness of the brooch beingcalledinto 
question, certainly not before she was 
on her way to Chicago—where she was 
going when we persuaded her to change 
her mind.” 

“ But Miss Danvers’ diamonds weren’t 
stolen,’ said Maxwell blankly. “I don’t 
understand..”’ 

“That’s how Nell came to peach,” 
said Howells with a chuckle. “ She’s as 
mad as a hatter. Her pal told her he 
couldn’t get in; that the doorkeeper 
didn’t leave the door, and she doesn’t 
believe him. She thinks he got the 
diamonds right enough and is trying to 
do her out of her share. As the jewelry 
wasn’t taken, he must have told the 
truth. It will be a picnic when she finds 
that out.” 

“What about the man?” asked Mar- 
ters quietly. ‘“I—er—hope, Howells, 
you haven’t been selfish enough to play 
a lone hand all through-and leave Mr. 
Maxwell and I out in the cold entirely.” 

“That’s what I came up to see you 
about,” Howells answered quickly. “I 
came here directly from headquarters 
to find out if the jewels really had. been 
taken. Of course it wouldn’t do to make 
a false move with just Nell’s story to go 
on. She’s not over particular about the 
truth, you know.” 

“T believe she was honest in what 
she told you,” said Marters. 

“Well, then, what do you say? Shall 
we arrest him for the attempt? He’s 
living at the Burdette Chambers, and 
he’s down there now, we—”’ 

“Where?”’ broke in Maxwell sharply. 

“Burdette Chambers!’’ Howells re- 
peated in surprise. 

“What does he look like? Describe 
him!” cried Maxwell excitedly. 

“Tall, slim follow; walks with a bit of 
a swagger: black hair and eyes; mus- 
tache the same color and clipped close 
to the lip; complexion looks as if he 
went the pace.” 

“Well!” gasped Maxwell, “that’s 
Denwell!”’ 

“Um-m!’’ Marters murmured. 

“Who’s Denwell?”” Howells 
manded. 
cn, Fhe scoundrel!"’ Maxwell shouted. 

That accounts for their knowing 
about Migs Danvers’ jewels and when 


de- 


she was to wear them and the time 
they’d be in her dressing-room. That’s 
what he attended the rehearsals for, 
eh? I’m sorry for Charlie’s sake, but I'll 
make the low-lived hound answer for 
this!” 

“Yes, but I’m not on,” said Howells. 
“Who's Denwell?”’ 

Marters explained. 

“Oh ho! that’s it, is it?’’ Howells 
grinned. “Well, that cleans the whole 
business up from A to Z. What do you 
say, Mr. Marters, shall we go down and 
pull him in?” 

“No,” said Marters, “it would be 
useless. You cannot prove anything, 
and with Nell’s reputation her story 
wouldn’t- be enough to hold him. Our 
only chance is to trap him into a con- 
fession. As it stands now he has no 
idea that any suspicions have been 
aroused against him. He supposes that 
the woman is already on the way to 
Chicago. All we have to do is to see 
that he is not acquainted with the fact 
that she has been arrested. Now, Mr. 
Maxwell, you’ve seen quite a lot of him 
lately, is there anyway you could get 
him down to the theater—on the stage, 
I mean—in the morning without his 
balking and getting an inkling that 
anything was up?”’ 

Maxwell thought for a moment. 
“Why, yes!”’ he cried, bringing his fist 
down on the arm of his chair. “He 
used to pretend to take a great interest 
in the rehearsals, and once or twice 
suggested little ideas. in the scenic- 
effects. I can pretend, in my turn, that 
I’m going to introduce one of his ideas, 
and if I can force myself to be civil to 
the mucker, I could call for him in the 
morning and get him to go down with 
me to superintend it.”’ 

“Good!’’ said Marters. ‘Shall we 
say ten o’clock. You might have Mr. 
West present as well. And by the way, 
Mr. Maxwell, I shall rely on you to see 
that nothing is touched at the theater 
in the meantime. It is essential that 
everything be just as we left it to-night. 
May I depend on you for that?”’ 

“You may,” said Maxwell, grimly. 
“T’ll see to it.” 

“Now, Howells, I think. you agree 
with me that we have got to depend on 
the fellow convicting himself, eh?’ 
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“Yes, you’re right, Mr. 
there’s no doubt of that.” © 

“Quite so. You may therefore dis- 
miss him entirely from your thoughts 
for the night, and feel perfectly con- 
fident that he will be at his rooms in the 
morning. I promise you that he will 
not attempt to leave town and has, in 
fact, no idea of doing so. I'll telephone 
you in the morning, Howells.” 

“All right,” Howells agreed, looking 
at his watch. “Then I'll be going; it’s 
nearly midnight.” 

“And I'll say good-night as well, 
Mr. Marters,’’ Maxwell added, as he 
rose from his chair. “I hope you’ll be 
successful in the morning.” 

Marters smiled grimly. “I think we 
shall,’’ he said quietly as he accom- 
panied his guests to the door. “It is 
understood then. Ten o’clock.” 

“Perfectly. At ten o’clock on the 
stage.’”’ Maxwell repeated. ‘Good- 
night.” 

Marters returned to the study and 
sitting down at his desk wrote quickly 
for a few minutes, then he rang for his 
man. 

“Yes, sir?’’ said James, appearing 
at the door. 

“Now, James, pay attention to me. 
You will go out at once and send this 
telegram.”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“It is to be rushed through at any 
cost.” 

“T will see to it, sir.”’ 


Marters, 


“Very good. I shall retire at once, 


James, and you may do the same as 
soon as you return. Call me immediate- 
ly the reply comes, no matter what the 
hour.”’ 

“T understand, sir.’’ 

James took the message and went 
out, and Marters went to bed. Once, 
during the early morning hours he was 
disturbed by James knocking at the 
door of his room. He switched on the 
light, and sitting up in bed took the 
yellow envelope from his servant’s 
hand. He read it twice, his lips setting 
in a hard, thin line. 

“Get me a telegraph-blank from the 
study-table and bring me my fountain, 
pen,”’ he ordered quickly. 

“There,” he said, when James had 
brought the required articles, “go and 


dress, and get this message off as soon 7 
as you can. I don’t care to trust it toa 
messenger and every second counts.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the imperturbable 
James. 


The next-‘morning, his breakfast over, 
Marters paced the room impatiently, 
glancing every few minutes at his 
watch. Outside at the curb his car was 
standing. It was close to a quarter of 
ten before the second message, for 
which he had been waiting, arrived. 
He tore the envelope open, read its con- 
tents quickly, then stopping only for a 
few hasty directions over the ’phone to 
Howells at headquarters, he took his 
hat and coat and entered the motor. 

“Metropole Theater, stage-entrance, 
James,” he directed, “and hurry!” 

It was precisely ten o’clock when 
Marters stepped onto the stage of the 
Metropole. Maxwell and two men were 
standing together talking in the wings. 

“Good-morning,” said Maxwell, as 
Marters approached the group. 

“Good-morning,”’ returned Marters 
briskly. “I came down to say that I 
believe we’ve got to the bottom of that 
ridiculous affair last night. You’ve no 
objection to my speaking before your 
friends, I suppose.” 

“Certainly not,’’ Maxwell replied 
promptly, catching Marters’ significant 
glance. “Let me present you. Mr. 
Marters, to Mr. West, one of the com- 
pany, and his cousin, Mr. Denwell.” 

Marters acknowledged the intro- 
duction gravely. 

“Perhaps it would be as well to go 
somewhere where we will not be likely 
to be overheard by any of the stage- 
hands. I see there are quite a number 
of them around. I would suggest one 
of the dressing-rooms, if that’s agree- 
able to you, gentlemen,” said Marters 
suavely. 

“ First rate,’’ Maxwell agreed. 

Marters led the way and unconcern- 
edly threw open the door of the dress- 
ing-room that he and Maxwell had last 
visited the night before. “ This will do 
as well as any,” he observed. 

He entered first, West and Denwell 
following, while Maxwell, who came in 
last, closed the door behind him. 

Marters leaned carelessly on the 
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dressing-table waiting a moment before 
he spoke. Then he turned abruptly to 
West. 

“T have to congratulate you on a 
very narrow escape last night, young 
man,” he began gravely. 

“T!’’ cried West,in surprise, “ Escape 
from what?”’ 

“Murder!”’ 

The word came sharp as the click of a 
steel trap from: Marters’ lips. 

West’s face paled and he drew back 
involuntarily. “ You're joking,” he said 
hoarsely. 

Marters reached behind him and 
picked up the revolver that still lay on 
the dressing-table. 

“Er—a rather grim joke, Mr. West, 
wouldn’t you say,” he said displaying 
the weapon. 

“Why, you must be joking, Mr. Mar- 
ters,’’ Maxwell burst out impetuously. 
“That revolver is perfectly harmless. 
Nothing but blank cartridges in it. 
We examined it last night. As far as 
that goes, I give you leave to blaze 
‘away at me with it now!”’ 

Then Denwell spoke for the first 
time. “I think,” said he sarcastically, 
“that Mr. Marters’ use of the term 
‘ridiculous’ that he employed on the 
stage a few moments ago is very apt. I 
would be willing to join Mr. Maxwell in 
agreeing to stand for a pot-shot myself. 
Really, the idea is a little—”’ 

His words were cut short by the 
flash and report of the revolver in 
Marters’ hand. To the men, whose 
nerves were already strung up to a high 
pitch of suppressed excitement, the ex- 
plosion in the confined space of the 
little room sounded like the detonation 
of a cannon. 

“For. Heaven's sake what are you 
doing!’’ cried Maxwell sharply. 

Marters was the picture of discom- 
forture. “I—I beg your pardon,” he 
stammered. “It was fearfully awk- 
ward of me. The trigger must have an 
awfully easy pull, and I am ashamed of 
my carelessness. I—er—really trust 
you will pardon me, gentlemen.”’ 

Marters looked shamefacedly around 
the room. West was paler than before, 
Maxwell was playing nervously with 
his watch-chain and Denwell was 
scowling uneasily. 


“Go on,” said West anxiously. 

“Um-m, yes, Er—quite so. If you'll 
overlook my stupidity. Let us suppose 
then that we are on the stage in the 
third act, the scene between you, Mr. 
West, and your rival in the play. I, for 
the moment, will represent the rival 
and Mr. Denwell, who is facing me, if 
he will be good enough to do so, will 
represent you, Mr. West.’’ Marters 
cocked the revolver and leveled it at 
Denwell. “ You will remember that—”’ 

“Look here!’’ shouted Denwell, “I 
don’t want any more of this fooling, do 
you hear. You’re too cursed fresh with 
that revolver. It went off in your hands 
once and it might again.”’ 

“Why,” said Marters innocently, “of 
course it might. In fact I’m going to 
fire it in a moment. You wont mind 
this time, knowing it’s coming. You 
said you’d stand for a shot, you know, 
and I want to illustrate my point. I 
aim at your head and the cue for me to 
pull the trigger is—’’ 

But, with an oath, Denwell had 
thrown Maxwell aside, burst the door 
open and dashed outside. 

Marters laughed softly. 

“What the devil does this mean?”’ 
roared Maxwell angrily, as he recovered 
his balance. 

“It is simple enough—and dastardly 
enough,” said Marters grimly. “In the 
actual scene of the play, Mr. West, you 
surprise your rival in the act of com- 
mitting a robbery. He fumbles for his 
revolver and accidentally discharges 
it. But the second shot is aimed and fired 
at you. Last night, Mr. Maxwell, when 
we examined the revolver we found the 
cartridge that would naturally be fired 
first to be a blank one. That, I have 
just discharged. The revolver is now 
re-cocked and ready for a second shot 
Let us see what we shall find under the 
hammer this time.” 

Marters quickly broke the revolver, - 
extracted the cartridge from the cylin- 
der, and grimly extended it to Maxwell 
and West for examination. 

West shuddered at the sight of the 
vicious little leaden head. 

“The cowardly hound!” cried Max- 
well, furiously. 

Marters nodded. “Yes, quite so. 
When I had read the play, the possi- 
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bility that this situation presented 
struck me at once, and I saw that I had 
been at fault in not examining all the 
cartridges. After Howells’ story and 
your own account of Denwell, it was 
very clearly evident that Denwell was 
not bothering about any jewels, as 
Howells supposed. Generally, because 
to obtain them other means less hazard- 
ous and desperate could have been 
found; concretely, because he had the 
opportunity of getting them and did 
not take them—you will remember 
that the doorman stated he saw some- 
one leave the stage-door entrance. 
Denwell, then, was our man. What 
was his game? 

“Of necessity dismissing the jewelry 
from our minds as a possible solution, 
the case then centered around Mr. West. 
I wanted the night to solve that in, and 
so I instructed Howells not to disturb 
the man. Denwell’s plot, whatever it 
was, had failed, and he was confident 
that no taint of suspicion rested on 
him; therefore, as he would not be 
likely to leave the city hurriedly, had 
his plot been successful, for fear of ex- 
citing suspicion, he had much less 
reason for leaving with the plot a 
failure. For that reason I assured 
Howells he need have no fear of his 
man running away.” 

“ But,’’ Maxwell objected, “ he might 
have made arrangements to do so 
beforehand. For instance, he might 
have told Mr. West, his cousin, here, 
that he was going away last night. In 
which event his departure would not 
have been considered suspicious.” 

“Mr. West would have been dead,” 
said Marters grimly. 

“ But why on earth should my cousin 
want to kill me?’’ demanded West. 

“T will tell you in asmoment. After 
you, Mr. Maxwell, and Howells had 
left, I telegraphed to the police in 
Chicago for information regarding your 
father, Mr. West, your cousin, and 
yourself.”” Marters stopped and took 
from his pocket a telegraph-blank. “I 
am indeed sorry, Mr. West, to be the 
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one to break the news to you that your 
cousin has withheld for the last two 
weeks. I understand that you and 
your father have been estranged for a 
number of years, though I know that 
can hardly lessen the shock this tele- 
gram will be to you. It states that Mr. 
Haverly died two weeks ago.”’ 

“My father dead!”’ said West slowly, 
as if unable to grasp the meaning of the 
words. 

Marters went on quickly. “That is 
about all. Knowing that your cousin 
had kept this news from you, I wired 
again for the gist of Mr. Haverly’s will. 
He had left his entire fortune to you, 
his son, or, in event of you being dead— 
you see your cousin had played double 
with you both and your father did 
not know whether you were alive or 
not—the money was to go to his 
nephew, that is Denwell. His prose- 
cution is in your hands, Mr. West, and 
if I—er—may be permitted to advise, 
I would suggest that you show him no 
leniency. He is thoroughly bad, and 
from the description I wired the Chicago 
police of him, they recognize him as a 
shady character under the name of 
Merwin. That accounts for his associa-- 
tion with this woman, Nell. She, I be- 
lieve, you can acquit of being guilty of 
any attempt upon your life, as I have 
no doubt, she thoroughly believed that 
the object of the plot was to get Miss 
Danvers’ jewels. Danwell would hardly 
have been fool enough to take her 
further into his confidence than neces- 
sary. That, gentlemen, is all.” 

“TI owe you a great deal, Mr. Mar- 
ters,” said West, soberly. 

“That’s all very well: I do, too, for 
that matter, Mr. Marters; but I don’t 
see why you let the cur escape,” Max- 
well growled. “I’m surprised that you 
should, and you might as well know it.” 

Marters chuckled. “ Dont fret about 
it, Maxwell, there’s a good fellow,” 
said he patting the other’s shoulder. 
“T’ve an idea that—er—Howells wasn’t 
far from the stage-door when Denwell 
reached the street.” 





What Makes a Song Popular? 


By COLLIN DAVIS 





The popular song is no new invention. Our forefathers had them, though 
their songs were vastly different. The vogue of musical comedies has had 
much to do with the enormous number of popular songs to-day. Mr. Davis, 
the author of the “Yama Yama Man” and 111 other songs, is an authority. — 











HAT makes a song popular? 
\ N ] The words, the music, the stage- 
producer, or thesinger? Harry 
B.Smith, the man who has prob- 

ably written more good lyrics than any- 
one else in this country—and possibly 
as many bad ones—might say, “the 
words;’’ Joe Howard would say, cer- 
tainly, “ the music;”” Gus Sohlke or Ned 
Wayburn would tell you “the chorus- 
effects and the electrical novelties;”’ 
Blanche Ring or May Irwin would 
assert “the personal magnetism of the 
singer,’ and the music-publisher would 
tell you that it was a happy combina- 
tion of all four. The high and mighty 
music-publisher, as a general proposi- 
tion, is nearer the truth, though any one 
of the above elements might, and very 
often do, carry a song into popularity. 
The words made “ Everybody Works 
But Father” and “Waiting at the 
Church,” for either would have been 
just as successful set to any tinkling 
note combination, while on the other 
hand the beautiful melody of Victor 
Herbert’s gypsy-serenade from “The 











Fortune Teller,”’ would have swept the: 


country just the same in almost any 
consistent word-dress. “ Lovey Mine,” 


from “ The Three Twins,” would have 
been lost in the popular song shuffle, 
like a thousand other beautiful and un- 
fortunate songs, had it net been for 
Sohlle’s “Seven Ages’ encere and his 
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electrical air-ship picture, which regis- 
tered the little number in the hearer’s 
mind like a sharply cut cameo; and 
“The Good Old Summer Time” would 
have failed had it not been for Blanche 
Ring’s great ability to make a song go. 

When Blanche Ring, May Irwin, or 
Stella Mayhew introduce a song, they 
sing it “their way,” and it doesn’t 
make much difference what the song is, 
either. You sit back and take notice, 
and if you have the popular song habit 
you will probably buy a copy. Nobody 
ever heard Stella Mayhew sing “ Billy 
Taylor” and Ren Shields’ “I Guess 
I’m Bad” and forgot the event, and 
nobody ever heard any one else sing 
it, because nobody else can. 

“The Yama Yama Man,” from 
“Three Twins,”’ is perhaps a good cur- 
rent illustration of the combination of 
all four elements: words, music, pro- 
ducer, and singer. The title is odd, 
and the words seem to fit Karl Hosch- 
na’s weird and original little melody; 
the “triangle” garb of the Yama girls 
with their strange antics carry you im- 
mediately to Yama land—where Sohlke 
has discovered that even the chairs.can 
dance—and the wonderful magnetism 
and striking personality of Bessie 
McCoy sends that little thrill up your 
spinal celumn that spells “h-i-t’’ to 
the music-publisher and makes a check- 
book possible fer the authers. 
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Bessie McCoy told me that the open- 


ing line, “Every little tot at night is 


afraid of the dark, you know,” was 
the keynote of the whole thing. On 
a darkened stage she rises from a cir- 
cular group of Yama girls and, as the 
cymbals crash and the lights go up a 
little, she points a long white glove at 
you and begins the song. She seems 
to feel that childish—and grown up, 
too—fear of the dark. It is real to her, 
and that elusive something which 
dramatic critics call atmosphere, is 
created, and you are gripped like a vice 
and held through ten or twelve en- 
cores. 

There are better songs than “ Yama 
Man,” and better singers than McCoy, 
but-perhaps no other singer in America 
could have done what she has done 
for this number. Eighteen years ago 
Harry Norman did the same thing in 
“Sinbad” with the grandfather of the 
Yama Man—the Bogie Man, and, I 
suppose, similar voodoo ballads will go 
on springing into the limelight of popu- 
lar favor at sporadic intervals until the 
end of time. 


All songs with any originality will 


be imitated sooner or later. There are 
only eight notes to the scale and but a 
few themes that can be put into song- 
form. The love-ballad, rung to a mil- 
lion changes and variations, is always 
with us, and the “Moon” and “ Home 
and Mother” will go on giving in- 
spiration to writers of verses as long as 
the manufacture of popular songs re- 
mains profitable. 

It is a favorite trick of some song- 
writers to go back twenty or thirty 
years, pick out a good song, modernize 
it with a few changes here and there, 
and then sit back and laugh while 
the guileless public whistles “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold.” or “ Keep 
Those Golden Gates Wide Open,”’ 
without knowing it. Compage ‘“ Whose 
Little Girlie Are You,’’ Florence Hol- 
brook’s song in “The Honeymoon 
Trail,’’ with “Pretty Pond Lilies, Cov- 
ered With Dew,” but don’t blame Joe 
Howard, as he will probably tell you 
that the man who wrote “ Pretty Pond 
Lilies’ stole his melody from some 
other song to start with, and so on from 
the beginning of things. 
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A Trade of Tricks 


ONG WRITING is not an art, but 
a trade, and every good mechanic 


should study the work of others and _ ‘ 


profit from it. Nowadays songs for 
well known, singers have to be made 
to order, and it is just as difficult to fit 
and please a popular star with a song 
as it is to fit and please Mrs. Pat Camp- 
bell or Mrs. Jack Gardner with a gown, 
and the prevailing styles in songs are 
as much a study to the song-writer as 
the fashions in dress are to the ladies, 
tailor. 

Johnny Slavin, for instance, wants to 
be measured for a song. He goes toa 
dozen song-smiths, myself included, 
and places his order. We all have a 
dozen “hits’’ up our sleeves which will 
make Johnny famous, or think we have, 
but Johnny will have none of them. 
He must have one written, and we all 
write one, and then he sings an old song 
he has had in his trunk for fifteen years 
and we poor authors have added an- 
other “valuable”? manuscript to our 
ever growing collection. Sometimes 
Slavin is right, but more often he is 
wrong, as the songs he has sung against 
his will have proven his biggest hits. 
“Whistle As You Go Out,” from “A 
Knight for a Day,” and “ Not Because 
Your Hair Is Curly,” sung with Mabel 
Barrison, are fair illustrations of two 
songs he did not care for at all—in 
manuscript. 

Usually the song in manuscript is 
worth nothing, and it does not become 
a piece of property until it is tried out. 
“T’m Afraid to Come Home in the 
Dark’”’ was pronounced no good at a 
rehearsal of a “Knight for a Day.” 
May Vokes finally sang it, I think 
because she did not have anything 
else available and with no confidence 
in it. Williams and Van Alstyne, its 
writers, report to-day a sale of 384,000 
copies, and Miss Vokes is probably 
complimenting her own perspicuity in 
selecting it. There are a thousand 
instances of this kind any music-pub- 
lisher or practical song-writer will 
vouch for. 

Fay and Oliver’s “Good-night. Be- 
loved, Good-Night,” could have been 
taken up by any number of singers as 








it lay among the professional copies in 
publisher Witmark’s office, but it was 
tossed aside with contempt until Jessie 
Bartlett Davis used it. Then every 
singer who had refused it hastened up 
to Witmark for “ orchestrations,’’ and 
many of them have since claimed the 
credit of popularizing it. 

“Toyland,” Bessie Wynn’s famous 
song in “ Babes of Toyland,” was dis- 
carded in rehearsal, and would have 
been thrown out had not Frank Wit- 
mark, with tears in his eyes, begged 
that it be kept in; and then “ Dream- 
ing,” which is “Toyland” almost note 
for note, would, of course, never have 
been written, as its writer would have 
had to break into Victor, Herbert’s 
safe of manuscripts for his inspiration, 
and no song pilferer has dared to go 
that far—yet. 


Originality Not Necessary 


RIGINALITY is scarce in song- 
land, and novel ideas are always 
in demand, although many singers do 
seem to fight shy of them. It is a 
strange fact that the average singer is 
always looking for a song like somebody 
else’s, and in many instances an imita- 
tion of their own particular hit. 

Milt Barlow, once upon a time, 
found a song in a Cincinnati music-store 
called “Old Black Joe.” He wanted 
to sing something in the character of 
Uncle Tom, and this little negro croon 
seemed to be as good as anything for 
his purpose. Poor Milt has passed on, 
but “Old Black Joe” never will. While 
Barlow lived he never made a hit with 
any other song, simply because he was 
constantly looking for another “Old 
Black Joe.” 

He said to me one day: 

“Davis, write me a negro-ballad as 
good as ‘Old Black Joe’ and I will 
give you a thousand dollars for the 
stage-rights.” 

I told him I was too busy trying to 
write another “Home Sweet Home” 
for Patti. - 

On the other hand, there are always 
wide awake singers and producers who 
are constantly on the lookout for fresh 
song-ideas, and when they find them 
they usually get them cheap, too. 


WHAT MAKES A SONG POPULAR 
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It took Dick Carle but an instant to 
see “ A Lemon in the Garden of Love,” 
and fifty dollars bought it from 
O’Rourke. Hub Smith sold “ Listen to 
My Tale of Woe”’ for ten dollars, and 
“Annie Rooney”’ was sold, I believe, 
for very little more. No song-writer 
should ever sell a manuscript outright, 
for the very one he parts with is usually 
the one that makes the biggest hit. 


Accidental Hits 


Most good songs are accidental, 
originating in various ways. A 
newspaper-story often furnishes a theme 
of a song, or a passing remark in con- 
versation suggests a title. 

Charles K. Harris and his brother 
Joe were once playing ball on the 
prairies of Milwaukee. Joe had a 
habit of hitting at the ball after it had 
reached the catcher’s hands, and some 
bystander sarcastically remarked: 

“That’s right, Joe, after the ball is 
over.” 

Mr. Harris made a mental note of the 
remark, and some years afterwards 
began the refrain of “After the Ball” 
that way, not writing a baseball song, 
however, but what is known as the 
story-ballad. “After the Ball’’ has 
sold up in the million copies, and still 
sells occasionally. I was shown an order 
in Mr. Harris’ office not long ago for five 
copies of “ After the Ball’’ from Okla- 
homa. It must have just reached there. 


The Need of a Rhyme 


HE title of “ The Yama Yama Man”’ 

originated in an effort to get a 
rhyme for “pajama,” and then after 
the song was completed Sohlke de- 
cided not to dress the chorus in pa- 
jamas but in the “triangle’”’ costume. 
The word “pajama”’ had to be elim-. 
inated, and it nearly wrecked the song, 
as rhymes for “ Yama” are nearly as 
scarce as rhymes for love. 

A little girl, the other day, while 
telling Arthur Gillespie that their. 
family cat had kittens made the re- 
mark: 

“What do you know about our old 
Ce ag 

The author of “Hiram Green” and 
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_ “ Absence Makes the Heart Grow Fond- 
er” immediately jotted it down in his 
note-book as a good title for a comic 
song, so if you are interrogated on the 
subject by some sister-team on the 
vaudeville-stage in the near future you 
will know who to blame. 

The refrain of a song is usually writ- 
ten first and in many instances back- 
wards, as it is a prevalent belief that all 
refrains must end with the catch line 
or title; so in order to secure the proper 
rhymes and meter the end must be the 
starting-point. Verses are not con- 
sidered important, and are usually 
written after the refrain is finished and 
set to music. The words of a song 
rarely read well, for it requires the lilt 
of the melody and the measure accents 
to give them life, and for this reason all 
word-writers should know something 
of music, or at least possess a good ear. 

Our most successful song-writers 
have always written both words and 
music. Paul Dresser was never suc- 
cessful in setting another’s lyric to 
music, nor was he ever able to write 
words to any one else’s music. George 
Cohan writes words and music at the 
same time. His verses suggest the 
melody as he goes along. Strange to 
say, a technical knowledge of music has 
nothing whatever to do with song- 
writing. 


Who Writes the Songs 


A POPULAR song may be written by 
a prize-fighter, a dry-goods clerk, 
or a dentist, rarely by a musician. Of 
course there are notable exceptions to 
this rule, but they are few and far 


between. The composer, if he can be 
dignified by that name, usually plays 
his melody by ear to the arranger, and 
a good arranger will “take down” a 
melody as fast as a stenographer will 
take dictation. If a composer cannot 
play the piano, as is often the case, he 
whistles or sings the tune with the same 
result. Some writers play their in- 
spirations into a phonograph and send 
the records to their arranger to tran- 
scribe at leisure. 

In this connection I am not referring 
to masters of composition like Victor 
Herbert, De Koven, or the late Ethel- 
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bert Nevin. These men can hardly be 
classed among popular song-writers, 


though if they do happen to put forth . % 


a musical composition that strikes the 
popular fancy, they are not at all averse 
to receipting for their royalty checks. 

The form-of the musical comedy of 
the day permits almost anybody who 
can manufacture a tune to write music 
for it, and the newspapers usually 
refer to “his score’’ as meritorious or 
otherwise, giving no praise or credit to 
the unknown trained musician who did 
the actual work of orchestration at so 
much per page and in many instances 
originated half the music in the piece 
and made the other half possible. 
However, the tinkling little melody 
that sets everybody’s feet going zs the 
work of the song-faker and the rest of 
it doesn’t count anyway, so what’s the 
use. 

Such men as Jerome and Swartz who 
wrote “Mr. Dooley” and “My Irish 
Mollie O;”’ Williams and Van Alstyne, 
Harry and Albert Von Tilzer, Andrew 
Sterling, Jack Norworth, Vincent Bry- 
ant, Cobb and Edwards, Joe Howard, 
and a score of others equally as well 
known, have given all of us many a 
happy moment with their songs, so no- 
body cares whether their work has any 
so-called musical merit or not. 

Years ago, a popular song-writer 
lived in this country who to-day is 
forgotten; but shall we ever forget the 
songs he wrote: “Way Down Upon 
the Suwanee River,” “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” “Massa’s in the Cold, 
Cold Ground;’’ “Nellie Was a Lady,” 
“Old Dog Tray,” “Old Black Joe,”’ 
“Uncle Ned’”—Stephen C. Foster, if 
he had had the musical training and 
technical skill, might have written 
“The Moonlight Sonata,’’ but Bee- 
thoven, if he had lived a thousand years 
never could have written ‘“ Way Down 
Upon the Suwanee River.”’ 

I have a little book in my desk- 
drawer, an advertisement for patent 
medicines, that contains a number of 
old songs and a few modern ones. The 
first song is “ My Old Kentucky Home,”’ 
author unknown. The last song in the 
book is “Down Went McGinty,” by 
Joe Flynn. 

Such is fame. 





The Versatility of Actresses 


By FRANCES MERRIWEATHER 





In these days of “long runs,” it is natural for the public to believe that our 
best known players are competent only to strum a harp of a single chord, 
Such is decidedly not the case. Acting has unquestionably advanced and the 
English speaking stage has never known finer players than our own. 











F COURSE Ada Rehan wouldn’t 
O boast—she is too delightfully 
modest for that!. But if she 
wanted to she could tell you, 
with an allowable touch of pride, that 
she has impersonated over fifty charac- 
ters during her stage-career. 

To be sure, it is some time since this 
popular player made her first appear- 
ance behind the footlights, but never- 
theless, that is a wonderful record and 
one not many actresses have to their 
credit. For all of this range of ability 
Miss Rehan takes no credit to herself. 
She says the reason is simply that 
she was fortunate in being properly 
schooled. 

She began her dramatic career in a 
stock-company, and there was no 
jumping up half a dozen rounds of the 
ladder at a time in those days! But 
Miss Rehan is a student by nature and 
she had the brains to know that her 
surest. way to promotion was by way of 
good work. So, no matter how small 
the part to which she was assigned, she 
learned to act it as perfectly as she 
could, and, of course, this conscientious 
effort had its reward, for one afternoon 
Daly saw her, and it didn’t take his 
alert mind very long to single her out 
as possessing the making of a great 
actress. It happened while she was 
playing “Thoroughbreds,” and right 
then and there Daly predicted that she 











would make one of the most versatile 
of actresses. 

Clever managers are always on the 
look-out for good material, no matter 
how hard it is for some people to get a 
job, and Daly had no idea of letting 
Miss Rehan get away. He engaged her 
for the next season, and it was owing to 
his splendid teaching that she was able 
to make such a record for versatility. 
She has played everything from a 
comedy part in “L’Assomoir,” to 
Hamlet. Odd, isn’t it, how women like 
to play Hamlet? But like all great 
actresses, Miss Rehan was anxious to 
display to the full her ability as an 
interpreter of intense emotion. For the 
test she chose “The Hunchback,” a 
description of which will always be one 
of the most brilliant pages in her record. 


The Case of Sara 


HE VERSATILITY of Sara Bern- 

hardt, aside from her incomparable 
acting, puts her in a class by herself. 
Her memory is prodigious, she is a 
marvelous student, and yersatility has 
always been one of her strong points. 
There is no written record of her réles, 
and though she can remember the parts 
themselves, she cannot remember the 
number, there are so many, so she says. 
In everything she attempts, Madame 
Bernhardt is the artist, whether it be 
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in the depiction of an ignorant peasant- 
girl, or the worldly wiles of an intrigu- 
ing woman. Even the fact that she is 
over sixty-four years of age does not 
deter her successful inte1 pretation of 
the réle of a boy of eighteen, and unless 
one happens to be very close to the 
stage, the matter of her age is not per- 
ceptible. 

It is sometimes said that it is diffi- 
cult for one so old to act the part of 
youth, but this is not so in the case of 
the divine Sara. It isn’t possible to 
efface entirely the physical marks of 
time, but there is no reason why youth 
should not be interpreted by one ad- 
vanced in years, provided, as in Bern- 
hardt’s face, the mind and emotions 
are under perfect control. 

She is one of the most tireless stu- 
dents, not only of books but of human 
nature the world has known. She inter- 
prets unerringly, thinks deeply, and 
has learned to feel in that great school 
of experience where the lessons are 
driven home so deep in memory that 
there is no possibility of forgetting 
them. Sara Bernhardt’s life has been 
one of clashing emotions, disappoint- 
ments, ambitions obstructed, hard 
work, love, and final triumph. No 
wonder she is versatile; she has lived 
through all phases of life, so the acting 
of them becomes second nature to her. 
As to new réles, she thinks it is easier 
for her to interpret them than it is for 
playwrights to create them. 


Mrs. Fiske’s Many Parts 


RS.FISKE has been acting various 
roles since she was three years of 

age. The first thing she learned along 
that line was an “ Exit.’’ It happened 
one night—just three summers after 
she had come to earth—that her mother 
left her asleep in a trunk in the dressing- 
room, while she herself was acting*on 
the stage. She woke up as children 
sometimes do after they have been put 
to bed, and her big eyes roamed around 
a bit and took in the situation. Mamma 
was not there, but the little girl had a 
baby-intuition as to where she could 
find her. So she got up and began to 
climb over the walls of the trunk. 
Once out, she paddled around the cor- 
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ner unseen by anybody and toddled out 
upon the stage and into her mother’s 
arms, much to the amusement of the 
audience. Her début was a distinct 
success, for which she received large 
applause. : 

Since then, this wonderful woman 
has interpreted rédles of the greatest 
diversity. From one of the apparitions 
in “‘Macbeth”’ to Tess in “Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles” is a long stride, while 
the scheming Becky Sharp and the 
spiritual Mary of Magdala have few 
emotions in common. Mrs. Fiske is a 
true student and her brilliant intellect 
is an honor to American womanhood. 


Viola Allen’s Training 


NE OF THE MOST versatile of 

actresses is Viola Allen, who has 
been on the stage since her twelfth 
year. Without figuring long and hard, 
she too, could not remember exactly 
the number of characters she has inter- 
preted, the list is such a lengthy one. 
Miss Allen first played girlish parts with 
John McCullough. 

Think of being able to say that you 
have acted all of Shakespeare’s hero- 
ines! Yet that is what Viola Allen can 
boast. Of course she enjoys playing 
the creations of the great dramatist, 
for she is a devoted student of his plays. 

“More than any other of the great 
writers,” she says of his heroines, 
“Shakespeare understood every type 
of woman, and his ability to express 
every phase of character is unequaled. 
In fact, his delineation of woman is-a 
marvelous study, that keeps one con- 
tinually admiring and wondering how 
any one man could have gathered so 
much accurate information. But his 
characters, though so distinctly dif- 
ferent, are not difficult to interpret, if 
one is a Shakespearean student and a 
psychologist.” 

Apropos of Shakespearean students, 
no woman on the stage has a more 
masterful knowledge of the great 
dramatist than has Julia Marlowe, and 
her versatility along romantic lines is 
almost marvelous. 

Among the actresses, who, lacking 
long experience, have shown marked 
versatility, none can out-do Eleanor 
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Robson. She is a prodigious worker, is 
always rehearsing new réles, and some- 
times studies as many as ten at once. 
The popularity of a young actress has 
much to do with her acquisition of ver- 
satility, for in these days of ephemeral 
plays she is constantly preparing for 
something new. It is this fact that has 
kept Eleanor Robson working to the 
limit of her strength, and millionaire 
playwrights sometimes travel great 
distances to rehearse her for the few 
minutes she can afford them daily. 


“Our Own Ethel”? 


Sica BARRYMORE’S versatility, 
though she has been on the stage 
but a dozen years, is remarkable. In 
that time, she has placed as many 
characters on her list as some others 
- can boast who have been playing for 
twice that number of:years. Very 
early in her career she expressed a de- 
sire to portray a boy’s réle, and a little 
later she appeared in the one act play, 
“Carrots.” Of course she played the 
part well, because she was pretty and 
young and knew just how to sym- 
pathize with a lad of sixteen. It is a far 
cry from this boy to Nora in “The 
Doll’s House,” and when Miss Barry- 
more announced her intention of play- 
ing that character, there was some 
doubt among her friends as to her 
ability to carry it successfully. Never- 
theless, she proved herself able to act 
the devoted wife. Again, in “ Alice Sit 
by the Fire” she gave a fine interpre- 
tation of the sweet, devoted mother. 
Miss Barrymore has a keen sense of 
humor that is delightfully displayed in 
“Cousin Kate.” 


Maud Adams’ Talents 


AUDE ADAMS has shown hkerself 

to be an actress of - delightful 
versatility and some of her réles have 
exacted a peculiar quality of emotional 
ability that not every actress even of 
great diversity of interpretative powers 
could call into play. As Babbie she was 
the fascinating gypsy, the happy girl 
who loved life and adventure. As far 
removed from it as one Can imagine 
two characters, was the elfish girl, 


Amanda Afelick, the poor little starve- 
ling from the workhouse, misshapen in 
figure, the pinch of poverty in every 
line of her face, and with “ Not enough 
‘air on ’er ’ed to put in a locket.” 

“L’Aiglon”’ is one of Maude Adams’ 
best achievements, and her ambition to 
play this boyish character added many 
admirers to her long audience-list. 

So many actresses are ambitious to 
play Shakespearean réles that one who 
has a distinct distaste for them is a 
novelty. Mme. Nazimova says she likes 
to play any of the characters in the 
legitimate list except those that were 
created by the greatest of English 
bards She is, however, an actress of 
great versatility, and her American re- 
pertoire includes everything from light 
comedy to tragedy. Mme Nazimova's 
preference, however, is for such réles as 
Nora, La Dame aux Camelias, and other 
women whose emotions are aroused to 
tragic depths by mental suffering. 

The beautiful Rejane revels in bour- 
geois characters, and in enacting these 
there is no limit to the range of her 
emotional power. 


Mary Anderson Herself 


N ACTRESS sometimes shows the 
greatest stretch of her versatility 
when some of the characters she plays 
are compared with her own traits. 
When Mary Anderson was a young girl 
of sixteen, she electrified her audiences 
by her poetic interpretation of Juliet, 
in which she was the personification of 
everything esthetically charming. The 
other day the subject of her acting was 
under discussion, and one member of 
the party was a dramatic critic whose 
memory runs back to a close acquaint- 
ance with the celebrities of that time. 
“Was she as demure off the stage?’’ 
he repeated, in answer to the question. 
“T should say not! She was a regular 
hoyden! I have watched her go on the 
stage lots of times from behind the 
scenes, when, as her cue came, she 
would snatch a wad of gum out of her 
mouth, slap it up on the side of the 
wall, and then go on with her lines in 
Juliet with that soul-inspiring voice 
and heavenly expression that always 
held the audience spell-bound!”’ 





How to Write a Play 


By JAMES ARTHUR 








This article doesn’t tell you how it may be done by you. Rather, it simply dis- 
closes the methods employed by some of the greatest living playwrights here and 
in England. Every man has his own way; each scoffs at the methods of the 
other, but each has won his spurs. Goand do likewise if you choose—and hope. 











HERE IS NO RULE for writ- 
i | ing a successful play. 
All the knowledge of tech- 
nical construction and all the 
stage-experience in the world will not 
make dramatists out of some writers, 
while others, if so equipped, can suc- 
ceed where otherwise they would have 
failed. Again, some playwrights get 
into the spot-light of success without 
any knowledge of the technical con- 
struction of the drama or even a very 
definite idea of what a stage is like ex- 
cept as it is seen across the footlights. 


Henry Arthur Jones’ Method 


ROOF of this is found in the ex- 

perience and testimony of some of 

the most successful playwrights of the 

day. 

When interviewed along this line, 
Henry Arthur Jones said: 

“Dramatic writing is more beset 
with difficulties than any other form of 
authorship imaginable. Nevertheless, 
the amateur rushes boldly in and storms 
the managerial office before he has 
mastered the very rudiments of his 
craft. It is far harder to write a play 
than it is to build a house. Nobody 
starts building a house without a 
course of previous training, yet hun- 











dreds ef peeple start te write plays - 


with no better acquaintance with the 


details of play-construction than a man 
might gain of house-construction by a 
few casual glances at the outside of 
one.” 

Henry Arthur Jones is one of Eng- 
land’s most successful playwrights. He 
understands his business and therefore 
ought to know what he is talking about. 
He voices his opinions boldly and de- 
cisively, and his statements command 
the respect due to one who speaks with 
authority. But the fly in the ointment 
of Mr. Jones’ observation is that his 
argument. is based entirely on his own 
experience. He deducts a general rule 
from a particular case, which, as we all 
know, is not in accord with logica 
argument. . 


The Case of ’Gene Walter 


ok INSTANCE, there is Eugene 
Walter, author of “ Paid in Full” 
and “The Wolf,” two of the most 
talked-about plays now before the 
public. Mr. Walter is a successful play- 
¥ wright. He belongs to the order just as 
much as Mr. Jones and others who have 
been longer in the arena; yet what he 
knows about the theory and technique 
of dramatic construction wouldn’t fill 
a very large book. He says so himself, 
only not in those words. 
When the subject ef Henry Arthur 
Jones and his views of dramatic writing 
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were brought to his attention, Mr. 
Walter said: 

“T don’t agree with him at all, be- 
cause that hasn’t been my experience. 
I don’t know a thing about the tech- 
nique of the drama as it is written in 
books. I’m not a high-brow, you know. 
Never studied a line on anything of 
that kind; it wouldn’t do me any good, 
because is just doesn’t happen to be 
my way, that is all.” 

Mr. Walter is a boyish enthusiast 
who looks at you with a keen interest as 
he talks, and there is something fasci- 
nating in his honest, straightforward 
manner of expressing himself. 

“The reason so many people fail who 
try to write plays,” he continued, ‘“‘is 
that they spend too much of their time 
studying the form. They know a whole 
lot about dramatic construction and 
that sort of thing, but by the time they 
get through, there’s no life in what 
they’ve written. No, I don’t believe in 
too much ‘technique. If you’ve got a 
story that’s strong enough to make a 
good play, it’ll take form on paper all 
right as soon as you’ve got it mapped 
out in your mind. If the instinct for 
dramatic construction is in a person, 
he doesn’t need any rules to go by.” 

Mr. Walter was a newspaper-man 
before he took the more lucrative 
road to royalties, and the oppor- 
tunity to get close to the heart-throbs 
of humanity that come to every re- 
porter was the school in which he 
learned his lessons in the playwright’s 
art. For the play is only the living 
photograph of some drama of life. At 
least, so far, Mr. Walter’s plays are 
honest pictures of human life, framed 
in the proscenium arch. 

Eugene Walter’s rapid rise as a play- 
wright throws an optimistic light on the 
ambition of all hopeful young drama- 
tists, particularly those who have no 
claim to the stage except a desire to 
write for it. For his experience is an 
absolute refutation of the statements 
so often made anent the mountains of 
obstacles and the car-loads of technical 
requirements necessary to success. 

There is an interesting difference in 
the working methods ef the various 
dramatists. 

Henry Arthur Jones, for instanee, is 
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a slew worker. He polishes and re- 
polishes every sentence, and it takes 
him a long time to write a play. In 
fact, he says that his limit is three 
plays in two years. 

Here again, Eugene Walter is in 
lightning contrast. He wrote “ Paid in 
Full” in six days; “ The Wolf” in five. 

“T think the play out definitely 
every word of it,’”’ he says, “and then I 
dictate as fast as I can. Then it runs 
along naturally, you see, the way it 
would happen in real life. If I kept 
cutting down and refiitting and polish- 
ing, it would be stilted—the conversa- 
tions and the action wouldn’t be 
natural.” 


Sidney Grundy Speaks 


apenas brainy Sidney Grundy 
says of his methods: 

“Every one of my plays has been 
written in less time than it has taken 
to rehearse it. ‘The Degenerates’ was 
worked out to the minutest detail, cast, 
rehearsed and produced, in a little 
more than four months.” 

Mr. Grundy rehearses his own plays, 
and with him it is very serious business. 
He throws himself with all the force of 
his splendid vigor into the work, and he 
expects every one else, from principal 
to call-boy, to be equally conscientious. 

Like most great writers, Mr. Grundy 
is influenced by moods and atmosphere. 
Most of his original work is done in the 
evening, and he reserves the morning 
for correcting what he wrote the night 
before. He usually writes indoors, 
because he finds that he can more easily 
concentrate his mind when distractions 
are shut out. His only companion dur- 
ing working-hours is his pipe, from 
which he draws equal drafts of smoke 
and inspiration. He is moody to a de- 
gree, and sometimes accomplishes more 
in a few days than in as many weeks at 
other times. As to his inspiration, there 
is no rule, though he says he got the 
motif for “Sowing the Wind” from a 
well known London painting. 

This is what Sidney Grundy says of 
the chances of getting on a new play 
by a new author: 

“There is still much difficulty for 
him to get a hearing, but it is nothing 
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to what it formerly was. Nowadays 
there is so much in the young writer's 
favor—a bigger theater-going public, 
for instance. That has created more 
theaters and consequently more plays 
are in demand. 

Mr. Grundy’s own experience in 
drawing his first breath of professional 
recognition is interesting. In 1872 he 
wrote a comedietta called “A Little 
Change.’’ Then he started it off to the 
lessee of the Haymarket theater with a 
little note that said: 

“You may play this for nothing.” 

A few weeks later the young play- 
wright had the exhilarating sensation 
of reading the following from the busi- 
ness-manager: 


Dear Sir: 

Mr. Buckstone desires me to inform 
you that your comedietta is in rehearsal 
and will be produced at his forthcoming 
benefit. Mr. and Mrs. Kendall will play 
the principal parts. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. WEATHERSBY. 


That was encouragement enough to 
supply him with inspiration for the 
hardest kind of work, but it wouldn’t 
pay bills. So Mr. Grundy kept yrinding 
away at the Jaw for a living. not neg- 
lecting to put his extra energy into his 
pet ambition—that of becoming a 
professional playwright, and fourteen 
years after the presentation of “A 
Little Change’’ he was recognized as 
one of England’s n.ost successful dram- 
atists. 

There is no rule for writing a play or 
for getting a hearing after one is writ- 
ten. Don’t strand your ambition on a 
tanglefoot sheet of ways, means, and 
difficulties of production. If it is in you 
to write a play, sit down and write it. 


Our Richest Playwright 


LYDE FITCH, America’s richest 

and most dictatorial playwright, 
gained his first recognition ® through 
weary persistence and the hardest kind 
of struggling. Maybe that has some- 
thing to do with his fastidious methods 
in dealing with managers to-day, for 
it certainly ought to be a satisfaction 
to him to be able to keep some of them 
cooling their heels in the hall, if a 
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shadow of remembrance of the old days 
happens to come up with their cards. 

“The Climbers,” which by many 
critics is considered his most virile 
work, was hocked about New York till 
it was dog-eared and worse, and was 
finally produced by clever and _ far- 
seeing Amelia Bingham after every 
manager in the shrewd metropolis had 
turned it down. 


George Ade at Sulu 


A® AGAINST the long-deferred 
L recognition of the brilliant Fitch, 
there is the instantaneous success of 
George Ade, who is so modest he’s 
almost ashamed he’s so gich. “The 
Sultan of Sulu,” his first theatrical 
attempt, was a great success. 

Mr. Ade went over to visit the Sul- 
tan, you know, in order to get the ma- 
terial, and it was reported around Sulu 
at the time, that the Sultan took such 
a shine to him that he conferred upon 
him the order of the Moro Datto. The 
ceremony took place with much eclat, 
and the natives were greatly impressed 
with the appearance of Datto Ade, who 
was dressed in knickerbockers of bril- 
liant stripes; his head was bound 
round datto-fashion with heavy twists 
of Turkey-red calico, while at his side, 
suspended through a sash, was a mag- 
nificent bolo, the gift of the Sultan and 
a trophy of one of his fiercest military 
engagements. 

After the ceremony, the Sultan ex- 
plained that a native harem was an 
incidental requirement to the honor of 
being a Moro Daito, whereupon Mfr. 
Ade fled swiftly down the palm-lined 
avenue of Sulu to the sea-shore, where 
he boarded an American transport and 
sailed for home. : 


Pinero’s Opinion 


A$ TO THE possibility, or perhaps 
it might better be said, the proba- 
bility of a hearing for the young play- 
wright—again there is no rule. 

Arthur Wing Pinero gives this as his 
experience: 

“In the beginning of my career I 
never had any difficulty in getting a 
hearing. I think, too, that such diffi- 











culties as they say exist, are greatly 
exaggerated, By that, I mean, that a 
good play, no matter by whom written, 
will surely attract the attention of a 
manager. It is to the interest of the 
manager to examine every play that is 
submitted to him. I know that such 
plays are read, always with the hope 
of finding one that will make a fortune. 
Indeed the discovery of great merit in 
an untried author is a prize much 
coveted by the manager.” 

Apropos of Pinero, some one once 
asked him to name the greatest ob- 
stacle he had to contend with in his 
work, and he said: 

“A rooted belief in my incom- 
petency.” 

Think of it! The most skillful dra- 
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matic craftsman in England in doubt 
as to his ability! Surely Mr. Pinero is 
nothing if not.modest. 


Bernard Shaw’s Success 


- CONTRAST to Mr. Pinero’s expe- 
rience is that of Bernard Shaw, the 
brilliant Irish wit, whose early struggles 
for learning, skill, and final recognition 
are seldom equaled. He had no oppor- 
tunities, no money, and no encour- 
agement: nothing but the force of his 
own mentality. That finally won him 
literary recognition in England, but 
royalties did not begin to roll in on him 
with noticeable weight and rapidity 
until Arnold Daly produced “ Candida” 
in New York. 


Augustus Thomas 
: By GEORGE HENRY PAYNE 








This is an account of the author of “The Witching Hour”—in many 
respects the greatest American play of recent years—by his most inti- 
mate friend. Mr. Thomas is first of all a man—then a dramatist. He 
is shown also to be a man of wide experience and broad sympathies, 











ACK in the days when Augustus 
B Thomas was just the cleverest 
newspaper-man of St. Louis, 
his easy, good-humored way of 
doing assignments caused his friends 
occasionally to jibe him about what 
they called his laziness. As he took 
life then, he takes it now: easily, leis- 
urely, but none the less incisively and 
with none the less surety. The retort 
of time to that jocular accusation of in- 
difference is the fact that he stands at 
the head of his profession as a dramatist: 
is not without honor as a politician, 
and has painted pictures that “regular 
artists,’ as he calls them, declare amaz- 
ing, when one recalls that the man has 
had no instruction and paints only to 
amuse himself and gratify an inherent 
artistic impulse. 
It was a surprise doubtless +o many 














people, when the announcement was 
made that Augustus Thomas, would 
second the nomination of Wm. J. Bryan,. - 
at Denver. To some it seemed an 
amusing thing that a dramatist should 
play so important a part in national 
politics, but those who heard the speech 
and are able to judge have said that it 
was the best speech of the convention. 


As a Sailor 


BR vdetey at Easthampton, Long Is- 
land, Mr. Thomas has his Summer- 
home—a great big house situated in a 
pine forest, with an arm of the sea 
fifty feet from the porch—a pleasant 
water-way to the ocean, itself a mile 
off. There the dramatist spends four 
months of the year doing what he wills 
in a leisurely, carefully considered way, 
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but those things that he wills to do 
have a way of mounting up a trifle 
above the more heated endeavor of the 
people who go about things more 
strenuously. 

“TI think,” said Mr. Thomas, speak- 
ing with that incision that gives his 
words a good deal of the hatchet-effect, 
“that a great deal of harm has been 
done by the doctrine of the strenuous 
life. Nothing that was ever worth 
while was ever done hastily. The big 
men of the world, whose industry and 
productivity were amazing to those 
who came after, were men who did their 
work simply and naturally, and the 
very ease with which they tackled 
their great big problems tells in the 
surety of their results.” 

And suiting the action to the speech, 
Mr. Thomas brought his little cat-boat 
leisurely about and proceeded to out- 
point a schooner-rigged yacht that had 
been inclined to lord it over his smaller 
craft when the two boats started down 
the lake. 


His Three Great Qualities 


N THE world of the American 
theatre there is probably no man 
better known pesonally than Augustus 
Thomas, and from all sides you hear 
of three things: his wit, his geniality, 
his bigness—mental and physical— 
though there are some who like to lay 
equal emphasis on what he has done 
for the American drama in the produc- 
tion of strong, virile American plays: 
and others still who like to note that 
he writes English that has more poetry 
and power in it'than any man writing 
English drama outside of Arthur W. 
Pinero. 

Six feet in height, broad shouldered 
and big featured, Thomas is first of all 
the picture of strength. ‘“‘ Kid’’ McCoy 
once said that “he had the best left 
of any amateur I ever boxed with.” 
But once having gotten by that im- 
pression of strength, once having met 
the penetrating eyes that say rather 
emphatically “let us be exact,’ there 
is a great flood of kindliness and court- 
esy that has made “Gus’’ Thomas the 
fetich of so many men who know him 
only casually. 
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“Talking to Thomas,” said a well 
known actor, one time, “is like looking 
into the headlight of an engine.” 

“When Gus starts in to prove any- 
thing,” said the late Stuart Robson, 
one day, “I always agree with him 
before he begins. He could prove 
black white if he wanted to.” 

But the secret of his influence with 
men is that he never wants to prove 
that black is white—or even mauve. 

“T have one rule when engaging a 
company for a play,’’ he told the writer 
not long ago, “and that is to pay a man 
what he is worth without regard to 
what he asks. If I want a sixty-five 
dollar a week man to play a part in my 
play, I want a man who is in the habit 
of earning sixty-five dollars a week, 
not a man who is accustomed to more. 
The man who comes in and says that 
he will play the part for sixty-five 
dollars though he is in the habit of 
getting seventy-five, is a bad bargain— 
he will be grumbling all the year round; 
and if he is a better actor than I 
wanted, he will probably over-act the 
part. The man who can play the part 
and says that he always got fifty, I 
tell him that, if he can play the part as 
I want it played, he is worth sixty and 
no less—no matter what he has been 
receiving.” 

Stories there are by the hundred that 
illustrate his wit and his good nature 
and here is one that a gathering of men 
once agreed was one of the best of the 
“Thomas stories.’’ 


The Philanthropist ‘ 


At A dinner given to Bronson How- 
ard, the menu card had, alongside 
of each course, the name of some play 
by that author. Brander Matthews, 
who had collaborated once with Mr. 
Howard, was called on for a speech, 
and in the course of his remarks he 
jestingly referred to the fact that while 
he had not been successful as a drama- 
tist, he was glad to see that he was at 
last sure of fame in that direction, in 
that he now saw one of his plays men- 
tioned on “this historic menu card.” 
“Yes,’”’ spoke up Mr. Thomas, “ but 
you will notice that it is mentioned 
alongside of the cheese.” 

















There is another story, however, that 
is far more appealing and must be pre- 
faced with the statement that in his 
new play the dramatist has dealt with 
the question of thought-transference 
and is a believer himself in what he 
calls the psychic forces. 

“Thomas was coming into New York 
from his home in New Rochelle,’’ said 
the friend who told the story, “and 
shortly after the train left the station 
the attention of everybody in the car 
was attracted by the plight of a sick 
looking woman who was almost in 
hysterics over the condition of her baby 
which had become suddenly very ill. 
People were making all kinds of sug- 
gestions to her when Thomas stepped 
up, and after looking at the child said: 

“You will have to get to a doctor 
as soon as possible,’ and he called to 
the conductor to stop the train at the 
next station. The conductor, never 
having heard of Stuart Robson’s char- 
acterization of the dramatist’s power 
of argument, remonstrated that it was 
an express-train. The argument was 
brief—just a few words about being 
responsible for a child’s death—and the 
train pulled up at Mt. Vernon. 

“Thomas picked up the baby and 
the woman followed him out. He 
called a carriage and told the driver to 
go immediately to the nearest doctor. 
As he turned to give the woman the 
child, he noticed a peculiar expression 
in her face: 

“You haven’t any money!’ he said. 

“The tears came into her eyes. 

“*Let me lend you ten dollars,’ and 
he handed her the bill with his card. 

“T was sitting in the Lambs’ Club 
about a month after that,”’ says the 
narrator of this story, “when Thomas 
was handed a bundle of letters. He 
read four or five, and then opening 
one in which there was a check, turned 
to me and said: 

““This probably will interest you, 
as you saw the original transaction.’ 

“T shall never forget that letter. As 
I remember it ran: ‘My dear Sir: 
About a month ago my wife was coming 
from a town in Connecticut where she 
had been to see relatives of hers in the 
hope that they would lend us some 
assistance, as my business ventures had 
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brought us almost to starvation. In- 
stead of listening to her, even chari- 
tably, they, in their resentment at her 
having married me, practically turned 
her out of the house and she was coming 
to New York to take the steamer for 
New Orleans with practically nothing 
but her steamer-ticket and a few cents. 

“*On the train between New Rochelle 
and New York the child was taken seri- 
A gentleman named Augus- 
tus Thomas not only helped her speed- 
ily to a doctor but provided her with 
money to buy absolute necessities, 
and with the instinct of a gentleman 
gave her his card to relieve the wounded 
pride of it. P 

“*When my wife and child, by this 
time on the road to recovery, reached 
here, I had been able to find help my- 
self, and as far as we are able to figure 
it out, the unexpected help came to me 
here in New Orleans almost the very 
moment that a kindly hand was reached 
out to her in the North to help a broken 
hearted mother. 

“Things since then have gone more 
than well with me and I expect soon to 
be where I was before those never to be 
forgotten days of suffering. I amsend- 
ing to the address on the card given my 
check for ten dollars. 

“«There is an Augustus Thomas 
whom I have known by reputation, 
and respect and loved. He is the 
author of “ Alabama.” If you are that 
Augustus Thomas, then I can under- 
stand. And you surely will understand 
me when I say that that name comes 
not lightly from our lips, and is in our 
prayers, and when that boy, whose life 
hung in the balance till you acted, has 
reached the years when he understands 
prayer, he, too, shall join us as we 
nightly say: ‘‘God bless Augustus - 
Thomas.” ’”’ 


The Playwright 


M&® THOMAS’ interest in politics 
is the interest of the citizen who 
cannot exactly stand idly by while he 
sees things going on that he thinks are 
wrong. Upin New Rochelle they have 
endeavored to have him run for every- 
thing from mayor to congressman, but 
not that, nor even Richard Croker’s 
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statement to the dramatist that he 
would back him for the gubernational 
nomination, ever allured Mr. Thomas 
into making politics a business. 

There was a time when, as Mr. 
Thomas laughingly said in one of his 
speeches, he felt that he could not get 
along without his annual failure. That 
was the time, ten years ago, when 
efforts at a serious American drama 
were looked at somewhat askance, a 
time when anything as introspective 
as an Ibsen play aroused shrieks of dis- 
may, when such plays as the great 
English dramatist, Arthur W. Pinero, 
is now turning out, would have gone 
down into darkness in a week. 

People laughed at the way Mr. 
Thomas named his plays, but despite 
that, “Alabama,” “Arizona,” “In 
Mizzoura,’’ remain three of the strong- 
est plays that have been written by an 
American, and his latest play, which is 
also more or less of a “state play,’’ is 
bigger and stronger than anything else 
he has written. Into this play Mr. 
Thomas has put his ripest theories of 
life and above all things the dramatist 
is an Emersonian. 

He was talking one day to a younger 
man, whom a temporary calamity had 
given a bilious view of life. 

“What you want just now,” said the 
dramatist, in a tone that in itself was 
almost medicinal, “is a good dose of 
Emerson. Read over his essays on 
*Self-reliance,’ ‘character,’ and ‘com- 
pensation.’ It is surprising how much 
you will find there that will look as if 
it had been put in since you last read 
the book. If those essays had been 
handed to you in manuscript you 
would undoubtedly believe that many 
things that you had never noticed 
before had been slipped in to apply to 
your own case right here and now.” 

And apropos of books, the best criti- 
cism I have heard of Henry James, 
came one night, when in the course of 
a general discussion, Mr. Thomas was 
enunciating his literary preferences. 

“T like the book with the punch,” he 
said. “The trouble with Henry James 
is that there is too much footwork,” 
and although there was one man at the 
table who afterward said that he had 
never even so much as lifted a pair of 


boxing-gloves, he agreed that “ James’ 
entire later literary method seemed 
circled twice over in that sentence.” 


Thomas, the Artist 


ITH all his other interests, with 

his after-dinner speaking, and there 
is probably none more effective in the 
country, with his politics, and his occa- 
sional desire to “ fool’’ with the canvas, 
as he calls his painting, Mr. Thomas 
finds time to complete and stage two 
plays a year. He does not work hur- 
riedly, but once he is at it, the actual 
writing of a play rarely takes more 
than two months. 

“And I like to write in the morning. 
A light breakfast, say at eight o’clock, 
and then to work for three hours and 
make the day end there. I find that 
what is done: outside of my regular 
hours generally has to be done over. 
And invariably work that I do at night 
means much revision.” 

It is in his preparation for his plays 
that Mr. Thomas takes his greatest 
delight, if one may judge by the enthu- 
siastic way he goes about it. When he 
contemplated placing the scene of a 
play in Alabama, he spent months in 
that state getting the atmosphere. The 
same amount of time was spent in 
Arizona before he wrote a line of the 
play of that name. 

I met him one day about a year be- 
fore he wrote the “ Earlof Pawtucket.” 
He was coming out of the Waldorf- 
Astoria. I knew that when in town he 
usually stopped at another hotel and 
inquired the cause of the change. 

“Tam writing a play,” was the reply, 
“the scenes of which are laid in this 
hotek Although I have stopped in 
most of the hotels in New York I have 
never stopped here. Now, while it is 
possible that this may differ in no way 
4rom any other first class hotel, I always 
like to’ feel that I have been over the 
ground of the scene of my play with 
sufficient interest to insure accuracy.” 


Thomas and John Hay 


gsc interesting and more import- 
ant was another voyage of ac- 
It was when he was writing 


curacy. 














the ‘“ Embassy Ball” that Mr. Thomas, 
desiring to introduce a diplomatic com- 
plication, went to Washington and 
carried with him a letter to the late 
Secretary of State John Hay. 

“The Hay residence,’ said Mr. 
Thomas to me afterward, “was but a 
block from the hotel, and the colored 
messenger that carried my note brought 
one from Mr. Hay, reading: ‘I shall 
be at home ail the afternoon and will be 
glad to see you—the sooner the better.’ 

“The man who answered my ring 
at the door said: ‘Mr. Hay is in the 
parlor with a gentleman.’ He was in 
the act of showing me into a reception- 
room when Mr. Hay appeared. I had 
brought with me the atmosphere of a 
three minute interview. The foot- 
man’s statement of the other caller in 
the parlor had condensed this atmos- 
phere to a two-minute pressure. The 
first gesture of John Hay’s, however, 
the first calm note of his speech, ban- 
ished all haste and flutter. I had come 
prepared for some of the rush of the 
administration; I found instead the 
restful quiet of the study, and then, 
before I could ask the favor of advice 
in my plan, Mr. Hay made me com- 
fortable by saying: ‘I owe to you the 
only evening this winter that I have 
been able to forget myself. My daugh- 
ter insisted upon taking me to the 
theatre to see a comedy of yours in 
which there was a prize-fighter and a 
minister!’ 

“This made an easy approach to the 
projected work. We talked fully half 
an hour over the preliminary ground 
of the play that was suggesting itself, 
the story of an attaché of an embassy 
stupidly doing important things of 
international value and doing them 
wisely despite his stupidity because his 
guiding principles were true. The 
missing keystone of the story’s arch 
was some factor of sufficient importance 
to provoke international dispute—that 
small thing in a play’s making that 
often seems secondary to the character 
drawing and love interest of the piece, 
yet without which the story cannot 
exist. For this particular play that 
factor had not as yet been found. 
That was one object of my search, and 
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I was fully aware that it was an object 
in which I could not reasonably demand 
the assistance of the highest talent in 
the government. I had risen to go, 
mindful of the other man in the parlor. 
Mr. Hay, still seated, said, ‘Stay a 
few minutes longer; this matter in- 
terests me.’ He passed his hand 
over his forehead thoughtfully and 
added: ‘There was a time when the 
mere suggestion of what we have been. 
discussing would have fired my imag- 
ination and I should have found myself 
building your play, but now, like the 
dyer’s hand, my mind has become 
steeped in the colors in which it works’ 
—and then, with a swift illumination 
that was an adequate denial of this 
discouraged estimate, he said: 

“*You know there has been such an 
increased demand of late years for 
rubber in all its forms that all rubber- 
lands have great value. There is really 
a rubber-kingdom—why not that? Two 
nations might differ about those lands.’ 

“Why not? 

““T'll have the department send you 
all our consular reports that touch on 
the rubber-question. Maybe your bone 
of contention can be found there.’ 

“After thanking Mr. Hay for the 
idea I started again to go. Again he 
kept me with the suggestion, and again, 
of course, I waited. The talk later was 
of mutual friends, of men writing for 
the theatre and the publishers, and of 
the aquarelles on his wall. At the end 
of the interview, and replying to some 
remote promptings, he said: ‘ Your 
work belongs to the present and the 
future, my work belongs to the present 
and the past.’ 

“That was the afternoon of January 
17. All the evening I felt the proud 
glow that was justified by such atten- 
tion at the hands of John Hay, especial- 
ly at the expense of a neglected visitor 
inthe parlor. The next day the papers 
announced that notwithstanding the 
illness of the Secretary of State the 
Russian Ambassador had held a long 
interview with him at his residence. 
The item suggested to my mind the 
query, ‘Did Mr. Hay care to -talk of 
playwriting, or did he merely wish an 
ambassador to think it over.’”’ 





A Dramatist by 


Chance 
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Echegaray, the most famous of all modern Spanish dramatists, an adaptation 
of whose play William Faversham recently produced, is an example of the 
assertion that dramatists are born—not made. He meant to be an engineer, 
but Fate changed all that, and he became ruler of the Spanish stage. 











OSE ECHEGARAY, the au- 
J thor of “El Gran Galeoto,” 
which Charles Frederic Nird- 
linger has adapted for Mr. Wil- 
liam Faversham, was born in Madrid, 
76 years ago. So great has been the 
success of his plays in his native land 
that Echegaray is usually referred to 
as being “the lord. of the Spanish 
. Stage.” His native land has produced 
three playwrights of the first order: 
Lope de Vega, Calderon de la Barca, 
and José Echegaray, and not the least 
of these is the author of “El Gran 
Galeoto.”” In English this play is re- 
named “The World and His Wife.” 

It was at Murcia, where his father 
was professor of Greek, that Echegaray 
received the rudiments of his education. 
Even as a child, the dramatist showed 
that he possessed talents of a first order. 
Throughout his life mathematics has 
been his passion; but he has ever had a 
keen relish for novels and the romantic 
drama. His fondness for the theater, 
too, from his juvenile days, has been 
ardent in the extreme. Mathematics 
ever took first place, and, at the age of 
15, he became Bachelor of Philosophic 
Science. At this time, according. to 
his own words, he studied the higher 
mathematics furiously and ravenously. 

It was not till his thirty-second year 
had passed that Echegaray turned his 
mind to the drama. He had produced 
as a professor of mathematics and as a 
student of political ecenomy, a vast 











number of important tracts; but the 
idea of writing a play had not entered 
his head. In 1864, greatly to Echega- 
ray’s amazement, his younger brother, 
a mere lad, wrote a short play which 
was put on the stage, and was received 
in a friendly manner. He argued to 
himself that if his little brother could 
write a play, he could do the same, and 
so, with characteristic fervor, he began 
his first work, which, by the way, has 
never seen the light. 

Meanwhile, Echegaray’s interest in 
politics put a stop for a period of five 
years to his interest in the drama, and, 
after the revolution of 1868 and the 
flight of Isabella, he became minister 
of the colonies; but in 1873 his name 
was prescribed, but he luckily escaped 
to France. While in Paris he wrote 
“El Libro Talonario,” which was pro- 
duced upon his pardon and return to 
Madrid in February, 1874. Neither 
this play nor “La Esposar del Vanga- 
dor,” which followed, created any wild 
excitement. His third play, “La UI- 
tima Noche,’ was pronounced a work 
of genius. These three dramas were 
merely experiments. 

Mh 1875 he produced “En el Puno de 
la Espada,” when Echegaray was pro- 
claimed a dramatic genius of the first 
rank. Since this play, the author has 
enjoyed one success after another, 
Since 1874 Echegaray has, as has been 
said, “ruled the theater ef Spain as a 
monarch.” 
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Saint vs. Satan 
By CHARLES W. COLLINS 





- 


The two most sensational successes of the season are “The Servant in 
the House,” a play of charity, and “The Devil,” a play of evil influence. 
Both win the plaudits of the same audiences. That they should enjoy sim- 
ultaneous public favor is the most startling anomaly of the modern stage. 
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DRAMA within the drama, us- 
A ing the word first in its par- 

ticular and then in its general 

sense, is one of the curiosities 
of the present theatrical season, which 
from many points of view promises the 
unusual. The essence of drama is 
conflict and contrast, and in the two 
most discussed plays of the day this 
element is strongly defined. What 
could be more dramatic and more 
curious than an allegorical presentation 
upon the stage, in works whose suc- 
cesses border on the sensational and 
which are often found in competitive 
rivalry in the same city, of the spirit 
of Christ on the one hand, and the evil 
mind of Satan on the other? Such is 
the artistic phenomenon that may be 
discovered by considering the simul- 
taneous appearances of “The Servant 
in the House”’ and “ The Devil.” 

The first of these plays sounds the 
deepest and most significant note of 
spirituality that has ever been heard in 
the American theater. Its protagon- 
ist is the Savior in allegory, a modern 
Christ-man who in semblance and soul 
suggests the actual presence, the rein- 
carnation, of the Nazarene. Yet the 











daring symbol is also humanized in 
dexterous fashion, so that in the end, 
in spite of haunting, mystical allusions 
to the sublime career of the Christ, the 
- character is proven actual and mortal. 
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The second is a jeu d’ésprit of mock- 
ery, a tour de force of fleering cynicism. 
It preaches a creed of reckless living 
and sensuality—the sermon being one 
of jest and epigrams placed in the 
mouth of the Arch-Fiend incarnate. 
Here the Devil himself is hero-come- 
dian, and he has a merry time playing 
with human puppets and arousing 
their passions to do his bidding. 


A Modern Devil 


E is a visible, tangible, modern 
Devil, wearing conyentional attire 
and having neither horns, hoofs, nor 
forked tail, but none the less obviously a 
new embodiment of Mephistopheles. He 
may be regarded as symbolical of the 
temptations of the flesh, but he is 
placed upon the scene with literalness, 
a Devil to be accepted as such. The 
symbol comes to the auditor only as an 
afterthought of the mimic action, 
and is not made a necessary part of 
the play’s artistic fabric. This Devil 
amuses himself—and the audience—by 
exciting an illicit passion between a 
young artist and a married woman and 
goading it on to the final immorality. 
When that is accomplished, the Devil 
has finished his game, and he strolls 
away gloatingly. 
These two plays are the high-lights 
of the.dramatic season. Each of them 
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is highly interesting in itself; when 
taken together they form the most 
peculiar and the most fascinating an- 
tithesis of theatrical annals. They are 
both distinctly of the modern, the new 
theater, representing tendencies of the 
time, and, therefore, they form a fruit- 
ful topic for discussion. 

'-Even the external facts regarding 
“The Servant in the House’’ and “ The 
Devil,’ the details of authorship and 
production, possess much novelty. 

In the first place, though they are 
now paired off in the lime-light of the 
American stage, neither of them is of 
American creation. “The Servant in 
the House”’ was written by an English- 
man, and submitted to an American 
manager because of apprehensions that 
it might be considered offensive by 
the British public. Its presentation of 
hypocrisy and corruption in the Church 
of England is so strong that policy 
prompted Charles Rann Kennedy, the 
author, to send the manuscript over- 
sea to Henry Miller, although the 
dreaded London censor had already 
placed his visé upon it. Thus was the 
United States afforded the honor of 
producing what many believe to be the 
greatest drama of the generation. 


“The Devil’s’’ Nativity 


HE DEVIL” emanates from Hun- 
gary. It was writtey by a journal- 

ist of Buda-Pesth named Franz Mol- 
nar, or Molnar Ferenc, in the Magyar 
Nomenclature, and passed from that 
city into a German version in Vienna, 
thence in various translations to other 


continental capitals. Its importation 
to America has aroused a bitter mana- 
gerial dispute—which in itself is noth- 
ing new to our stage—with such amus- 
ing features that the name and fame 
of the piece have been bruited about 
from coast to coast. Two prominent 
producing managers, Harrison Grey 
‘Fiske and Henry W. Savage, have ap- 
peared with productions of “The 
Devil,’’ the former under the banner of 
“moral rights,” the latter under the 
oriflamme of “ authorized version;”’ and 
since there is no copyright agreement 
between the United States and Hun- 
gary, there has been no legal means of 
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quelling the broil. It would seem that 
“The Devil’ is an irrepressible trouble- 
maker, and that he is not even frater- 
nally inclined toward theatrical mana- 
gers. 

The gay comedy of the warring 
“ Devil”’ shows will make an entertain- 
ing page in the history of the American 
stage. Mr. Fiske kept his plans dark 
during the Summer, while Mr. Savage 
was serenely making his public. The 
latter tried the play out with a stock 
company in Hartford, Connecticut, en- 
gaged a cast, fixed the date of the New 
York premiere, and then relapsed into 
the peace of a Summer vacation. Mr. 
Fiske meanwhile rehearsed a company 
secretly in an out-of-the-way-spot. 

Suddenly he announced an immedi- 
ate New York production, and Mr. 
Savage, alarmed at this unexpected 
flank attack, sent out the flaming cross 
to call a gathering of his clans. The 
actors rushed into the metropolis from 
sea-shore and mountain-side; and then 
New York witnessed the wunprece- 
dented spectacle of the opening of two 
different companies in the same play 
on the same night. George Arliss was 
delegated to enact the Devil in Mr. 
Fiske’s version, and Edwin Stevens 
in Mr. Savage’s production. 

The two companies are still playing 
in New York, and Mr. Savage has also 
sent out several touring organizations 
the title réles being taken by Henry E. 
Dixey, W. L. Abingdon, and Campbell 
Gollan. Meanwhile, manuscripts of 
“The Devil’’ multiplied like flies, and 
hundreds of minor stock and “ fly-by- 
night’ organizations all over the coun- 
try took advantage of the sensation to 
reproduce, in some kind of approxi- 
mate form, the Hungarian comedy ofsar- 
casm. Truly, “The Devil” has spawned 
a numerous brood. 


The Characters 


O much for the incidental details; 
now for the plays themselves. “ The 
Servant in the House,”’ by reason of its 
reverential mood and the intricate alle- 
gory which is woven into its realistic 
structure, has a kinship with the old 
morality plays. ‘The Devil’ is es- 
sentially modern in all its aspects, de- 














spite the fact that his Satanic Majesty 
has an extensive stage-career dating 
back to Christopher Marlowe’s “ Faus- 
tus.”’ It may be defined as a comedy 
of mocking sarcasm, and “ The Servant 
in the House”’ as a drama of Christian 
brotherhood. 

The figure that dominates “The 
Servant in the House,” influencing 
the entire action and character develop- 
ment with his benign ‘spirituality, at 
first appears as a Hindu butler in the 
home of an English vicar. He is called 
“Manson,” which the translators of 
symbol will at once read as the “Son 
of Man.”’ He wears his oriental robes, 
faintly suggesting scriptural costumes, 
and his bearded visage, on which are 
written sweet tolerance and mighty 
power, could serve as a model for an 
ideal portrait of Christ in His full 
maturity. 

Manson is introduced in a highly ef- 
fective though untheatrical manner. 
When the curtain rises, the Servant 
and Rogers, a page-boy, are discovered 
laying the table for breakfast. Man- 
son’s back is turned to the audience 
while the young man in brass buttons 
gabbles away with a cockney twang. 
He remarks that he has a queer idea 
he has seen Mr. Manson before. 

He cannot corroborate the memory, 
however, so he remarks casually: 


Perhaps it’s this reincarnation the 
Daily Mail has been writing about. 


Whereupon he furtively conveys a 
spoonful of jam to his mouth. 
Without turning around Manson says 
gently: 
Isn’t there jam in the kitchen, Rogers? 


The boy is amazed at this demon- 
stration of Manson’s apparent om- 
niscience. and ejaculates: 


’*Pon my word, Mr. Manson, you give 
me the fair creeps and no mistake! 


Then he asks curiously: 


What d’ you wear them togs for? This 
aint India. 

“People don’t always recognize me 
in anything else,’’ replies Manson 
significantly, and turns his face toward 
the audience for the first time. 

According to Mr. Kennedy’s stage- 
directions, which are beautifully real- 
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ized by Walter Hampden, the actor 
entrusted with the réle: 

“His face is one of awful sweetness, 
dignity and strength. There is the 
calm of a great mystery about him, 
suited to his habit as a servant.” 

Thus is the allegory of the Sublime 
Presence visualized. . Turn now to the 
Devil and his first appearance. 


The Visible Scene 


T HEstagesetting is an artist’s studio, 
decoratedinrococotaste. Theartist 
is first shown in bohemian languor, 
then in a passage with a pathetic little 
model, who has been his mistress and 
of whom he is now weary. A beautiful 
woman enters, escorted by her husband. 
She and the artist have known one 
another for years, and now he is to paint 
her portrait. The husband departs on 
some business-errand, after some pon- 
‘derously playful remarks concerning 
his jealousy at leaving them alone. 
His final words are: 
If I wasn’t afraid of appearing ridicu- 
lous, I should say: Be good! 

But behind his pretense, there seems 
to be some significance. 

Then the wife and the artist talk of 
their young sweetheart days, before 
she had married for money, and it is 
evident that they are still in love with 
one another. Finally preparations for 
the sitting begin, and as the portrait is 
to be décolleté, the artist retires so that 
the woman may remove her waist and 
drape a scarf about her shoulders. 
There is a silent pause, during which 
this bit of partial disrobing is accom- 
plished in full view of the audience. 

All the while an ancient Gothic chair, 
with high back and solid arms, has been 
standing so that anyone sitting in it 
would not be visible to the audience. 
Both the artist and the wife have passed 
around that chair in the course of their 
talk, but have given no evidence that 
it is occupied. The woman now moves 
toward this chair, intending to place 
her discarded waist upon it. Her arm 
is already stretched out, when she starts 
back with a shriek, and drops the gar- 
ment. For out of that chair the Devil 
has arisen, and is bowing to her with 
a mocking savoir fastre, 
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His appearance varies in detail, ac- 
cording to the man playing the réle, 
and as has already been stated, there 
‘are four prominent actors and a swarm 
of minor histrions now engaged in the 
diabolic impersonation. In general 
outline, however. he is seen as a weath- 
ered man of the world, middle-aged, 
well-groomed, and sinister. In Henry 
W. Savage’s “authorized version,” he 
is described as “a man of from thirty- 
five to thirty-eight years old, resem- 
bling in face classical Mephisto, wearing 
a fashionable frock-coat, with a crimson 
carnation in the button-hole.”’ 

With elegant manners he picks up 
the dropped waist, and offers it to the 
astonished woman: 

Pardon, Madame, I think you dropped 
something. 

Then he explains that he had come 
in when the studio was empty, and had 
fallen asleep in the chair. The woman 
ealls the artist, whom the ominous 
visitor at once obfuscates by identify- 
ing himself as the stranger that had 
once been of service at a roulette-table. 
As for his name: 

Call me anything you like; we only 
call names when the party is absent. 
But I am here now—call me Miller or 
Brown or Black. If you think Doctor 
sounds better, why not call me Dr. 
Miller? 

So he is addressed as “Dr. Miller,’ 
but he immediately begins to ‘sow the 
Devil’s temptations,g and weaves a 
Satanic witchery that influences every 
phase of the play’s action. 


The Servant’s Subtlety 


ode supernaturalism of the Servant 


is far more subtle. He is, indeed, 
only a symbol of the more-than-human, 
and at the very end of the drama dis- 
closes himself as being definitely of 
this world—the Bishop of. Benares, who 
had masqueraded as a servant in order 
to heal the spiritual agony of his two 
brothers, out of whose lives he had 
passed years before. Yet all through 
the action words fall from his lips whose 
mystical suggestions inevitably recall 
the Nazarene. It will be interesting to 
pick out some of the more pregnant of 
these allusions, which Mr. Kennedy has 
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handled with such consummate skill 
and artistic discretion. 

The Bishop of Benares is expected, 
and Manson claims to have known him 
in India. The great church which the 
bishop has established is spoken of, 
and Manson says: 

Those. who have seen it say there is 
nothing like iton earth. I was there when 
he built it—from the very beginning. 
The Most Reverend Makeshyfte, 

Lord Bishop of Lancashire—who sym- 
bolizes Mammon—thinks that Manson 
is the prelate of Benares, before he dis- 
covers that he is the servant in the 
house, and he is shocked to find him at 
breakfast with the Drain-Man. 

Is it your custom to breakfast with 
workingmen? : 

Every morning. You see, I am preju- 
diced. I was one myself, once. 

You? 

Yes—a long time ago, though; people 
have forgotten. 

The reference to the Carpenter of 
Galilee is unmistakable. 

Finally Manson imposes his will upon 
the members of the household, the sel- 
fish wife being last to yield. He de- 
mands “the uttermost obedience, loy- 
alty and love.” 

By what right? 

By the right of understanding, the 
right of purpose and the right of will? 
Then he orders the contaminating 

Bishop of Mammon out of the house, 
and that hardened old reprobate, volu- 
bly objecting to this high-handed treat- 
ment of his lordship, rants: 

If I could have my way with you, I 
would have you publicly whipped. 
would visit you with the utmost rigor of 
the law. I would nail you up, sir, for an 
example! 

With a terrible severity, in words 
recalling Golgotha, Manson makes 
answer: 

I have encountered similar hostility 
before, my lord—from gentlemen very 
like your lordship. 

The Devil, also, occasionally drops 
hints of his identity. When asked who 
he is, he suggests the cloven hoof 
plainly with: 

I am one who always arrives at the 


right moment. I come from Nowhere, 
Tam here. 











And he touches the woman’s fore- 
head with his clawlike finger. 

Very plainly he makes it understood 
that he is the personal Tempter who 
exists in the elemental instincts of us 
all. He is the fleshly whisper that 
prompts yieldings to temptations. 
Someone asks him: 


You are a man of the world. 

And he answers: 

Of many worlds. 

When told his eyes seem to have all 
the wisdom of the world behind them, 
he sneers. The compliment is too 
petty for such a cosmic gentleman. 


You must have a very poor opinion of 
me. 


A Whimsical Devil 


H E is a very whimsical Devil, a wag of 

a Seducer, and though many of his 
worldly aphorisms have been in service 
ever since wine, woman, and song have 
represented the acme of epicurean de- 
lights, some of his incidental jests have 
a fresh sting to them. 

Whenever he engages in a serious 
conversation with a woman, he always 
sends for a small red leather bag that 
will be found in his overcoat. It is 
his “weeping satchel,” and when the 
tears begin to flow, he proffers first the 
handkerchief, then the mirror, then the 
powder-puff, and last, the rouge-stick. 
And at the end ofthe play, when he has 
fooled the wife to the top of her bent 
by pretending to return her first love- 
letter, he departs only to pop in again 
for the final stroke in his technique of 
seduction. He has been forgetful to- 
day; that was not the letter which she 
had destroyed, and then regretted; it 
was merely his coal bill! The idea of a 
modern Devil with a modern coal bill 
is richly diverting. 

At this last touch, the woman and the 
artist rush ecstatically into the privacy 
of the studio to read that letter over 
together, unquestionably with the re- 
sults that Paolo and Francesca achieved 
when they read the story of “ Launce- 
lot,” according to Dante’s immortal 
thyme. The Devil watches this dra- 
matic exit with huge satisfaction, and 
then strolls nonchalantly on his way— 
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probably to find another pair whose 
undisciplined passions he can bend to 
his will. As he goes out he shrugs his 
shoulders, lifts his hands suggestively, 
and with triumphant, diabolic finality, 
remarks: 


And there you are! 


(In the original text it is the expres- 
sive French exclamation: Voila!) 


The Real Purpose 


OTH the Servantand the Devil are in- 

domitable of purpose, andthey sway 
the other characters in the two respec- 
tive dramas like puppets. In the first 
case the influence exerted is a moving 
spirituality that is felt by the audience 
as well; in the second, it is at times a 
utilization of the weaknesses of the 
flesh, temptation arrayed in its prettiest 
colors, and at others an exercise of the 
occult hypnotic powers that the con- . 
ventional Diabolus is assumed to pos- 
sess. Manson obsesses the sympathy 
of the audience and takes possession of 
its emotions; Dr. Miller provokes mere- 
ly an objective interest. Theatergoers 
feel with Manson, and laugh sarcas- 
tically with his fiendish opposite. 

Nothing could illustrate the anti- 
thetical qualities of the two plays better 
than a quotation of the two most im- 
pressive and most typical speeches that 
are placed in the mouths of these two 
symbolical figures. 

Manson is asked about the great 
church which he is supposed to have 
founded off in India, and he describes 
it ina manner that haunts the imagina- 
tion. It is a spiritual temple of which 
he speaks—a mighty cathedral of com- 
radeship. 

He says: 

Some people never see it at all. You 
must understand, this is no dead pile 
of stones and unmeaning timber. It isa 
living thing. When you enter it you 
hear a sound—a sound as of a mighty 
poem chanted. Listen long enough, and 
you will learn that it is made up of the 
beating of human hearts, of the nameless 
music of men’s souls—that is, if you 
have ears. If you have eyes, you will 
presently see the church itself—a loom- 
ing mystery of many shapes and shadows, 
leaping sheer from floor to dome. The 
work of no ordinary builder! The pillars 
of it go up like the brawny trunks of 
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heroes; the sweet human flesh of men and 
women is moulded about its bulwarks, 
strong, impregnable; the faces of little 
children laugh out from every corner- 
stone; the terrible spans and arches of it 
are the joined hands of comrades; and up 
in the heights and spaces there are in- 
scribed the numberless musings of all the 
dreamers of the world. It is yet building 
—building and built upon. Sometimes 
the work goes forward in deep darkness; 
sometimes in blinding light; now be- 
neath the burden of unutterable anguish; 
now to the tune of great laughter and 
heroic shoutings like the cry of thunder. 
Sometimes, in the silence of the night- 
time, one may hear the tiny hammerings 
of the comrades at work up in the dome 
—the comrades that have climbed ahead. 


The Devil’s View 


HAT a contrast is found in the 
Devil's expression of the creed that 
he preaches to foolish mankind—the 
creed ofrecklessliving. Manson’ sallegor- 
ical description of the spirit of brother- 
‘hood as a mystical world-cathedral is 
a new and an exalting thought; but the 
Devil sings the same old siren song. 
He has been insinuating that the wife 
and the artist were alone in the studio 
for no good purpose, and the woman 
retorts: 


Anyone who thinks Karl capable of 
one base thought must be very low and 
contemptible himself. 


Then Dr. Miller begins his alluring 
preachment. Standing in the old 
Gothic chair, bendingéover the back 
of it as if from a pulpit, with the con- 
gregation of his two victims below him, 
he says with meretricious oratory: 


It is not a base thought; it is a great 
thought—a thought that brings joy and 
warmth and light into your wretched 
lives. But joy has its price—and you 
must pay it, you misers! The drunkard 
dies of drink, but while he is drunk angels 
in heaven sing to him! The poet dies in 
the ecstasy of his sweetest song. It isa 
coward’s bravery that turns away from 
the wine, the song—and the lips of wom- 
an. The smallest candle-end shows 
you it is worth while to burn up for the 
sake of a little warmth—a little light. 
The only end of life is to burn—to burn 

ourself up. You must flame and blaze 
ike a torch, and toss the fire about you. 
I know your moralists tell you to love 
one another—don’t believe them. Your 
grubby little earth with its paltry million 
} rs is not ripe for such a love as that. 
t can only breed monks, madmen, 


Methodists! Don’t be a fool; be a rogue 
‘—but be a jolly rogue, and the world is 
ours. Look at me, I own the earth! 
ere is the key of Life: Love yourself, 
only yourself. Dress yourself in the 
softest garments; kiss the sweetest lips; 
drink. of the wine of Life! Drink! 
Drink! Drink! - e 


“The Servant in the House’”’ brings 
a great message, impresses a great mood 
and its audiences are accepting it, are 
feeling it. ‘‘ The Devil’ merely mocks, 
and it only diverts. An intellectual 
sense of comedy is required to appre- 
ciate its full dramatic values, and as 
that is a rare element on the American 
stage, and still rarer in the typical 
American audience, it may serve a good 
purpose. Like the plays of George 
Bernard Shaw, to which it is in a sense 
akin, it is calculated to sharpen the wit 
and subtilize the theatric point of view. 

Mr. Kennedy has given theatergoers 
a moral tonic, as well as an artistic 
masterpiece. Molnar’s play is clever 
and bold, when considered as such, 
and though immorality is its subject- 
matter, it cannot be considered a bad 
moralinfluence. Thislatter point offers 
opportunity for interesting analysis. 

To the majority of its audiences the 
piece will be accepted as immoral. 
They may not phrase the matter in that 
way, but it will be considered as an 
interesting dramatic amusement and 
will roll off their ethical rain-shed, 
leaving no impression, either positive 
or negative. 


The “Lessons ”’ 


éy course it may be contended by 
some devout souls that every play 
should have a distinct moral lesson, 
and by these, of course, it will be found 
wanting. To the class above this mid- 
dle stratum, who will give it enough 
attention to interpret its symbol for 
themselves, it will be judged as ethical, 
for certainly the acceptance of sensual- 
ity and betrayal as devil’s work is an 
astringent for a loose moral code. For 
a minority below the average class, 
its story may have debasing effects, 
but these are the sickly and jejune who 
could find unhealthy influences even 
in the pages of Shakespeare. 

The play is much less prurient than 
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the average sex-drama, for maudlin 
love-scenes are not a prominent part of 
its structure. Of course there are in- 
dividuals, to be found in the two ex- 
tremes of callow, unbalanced adoles- 
cence and bleak, experienced depravity, 
who could catch the infection of se- 
ductiveness from a cigaret picture. 
Yet if the drama is to be freed from 
narrow restrictions in its artistic de- 
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velopment, the psychology of such cases 
must needs be left out of the question. 

Such are some of the aspects of the 
two plays that are of most interest in 
the initial epoch of the present theat- 
rical season. They offer an emphatic 
refutation to the reactionaries who are 
chronically complaining that the Amer- 
ican stage is barren of intellectual 
interest. 


Donald Brian’s First Appearance 





R. DONALD BRIAN, who 
M has scored the hit of his life as 

Prince Danilo in Mr. Henry W. 

Savage’s charming production 
of “The Merry . Widow,” began his 
public career, when he was a South 
Boston youngster on the green side of 
his teens. He commenced to sing as 
a boy soprano and then played “ dates”’ 
as first tenor in a local quartet. His 
first regular engagement was in sup- 
port of W. H. Powers, who was starring 
in a play called “ Shannon of the Sixth.” 
Mr. Brian was full of dramatic ambi- 
tion, but short of professional etiquette. 
He had never traveled with a regular 
theatrical organization and was utterly 
ignorant of stage conventionalities. 
In what experience he had had it was 
a case of get what you can and “first 
come first served.” 

He joined Mr. Powers.in Hoboken, 
N. J., where “Shannon of the Sixth” 
opened its season with a week’s run. 
Young Brian was up early on Monday 
morning and reached the theatre before 
the night watchman had left his post. 
Hustling through the stage door the 
young actor made an inspection of the 
dressing rooms and picked out the larg- 
est and the best. It contained a trunk 
which he summarilydragged out and re- 
placed with his own little mohair chest. 

Mr. Powers opened with a Monday 
matinee; Donald was in the dressing 
room at noon. He knew nothing of 
the “make-up” art and he wanted 
plenty of time with the grease paint. 
By one o’clock he had tried several com- 
binations of color on his face, but none 
was satisfactory. He had just rubbed off 
the flesh tint with a palm full of cold 











cream when the star’s dresser, acockney, 
appeared in the doorway. and observed: 

“Well, so ’elp me, Bob!”’ 

“What is it?” said the professional 
tyro. 

“Oh, nothink, nothink at all,’ re- 
plied the cockney, with amused grin, 
“but ’ave you seen Mr. Powers to-day?” 

“No.” ; 

“T was sure of it.”’ 

“What’s the matter?’’ asked Brian, 
who noticed something mysterious 
about the dresser’s manner. 

“Oh, nothink,” he answered, “only . 
—’ere comes Mr. Powers, ’e’ll tell you.” 

Almost simultaneously Mr. Powers 
appeared. When he saw Brian he rubbed 
his eyes and looked again. 

“What in Hades are you doing in 
here?” he shouted. 

' “Making up,” replied the innocent 
youngster. 

“Get out!” yelled Powers. “Don’t 
you know this is the star’s dressing 
room—my dressing room?”’ 

Brian tried to protest his ignorance, 
but Powers would not listen. 

“Get out! Get out! Throw him 
out! And his trunk! Throw ’em both 
out! If anyone lets that young upstart 
in here again, I wont go on to-night. 
By my soul, I won’t.”’ 

Thereafter a few seconds Brian land- 
ed in the alley with his little mohair 
trunk by hisside. He carried his trunk 
all the way back to the ferry. When > 
he wrote home during the early years of 
his stage career his letters were much as 
follows: 

“Dear Mother—I have made a big 
artistic success. Please send me @ 
dollar quick.—Donald.”’ 





The Try-Out of Widow Harwood’s Play 


By WILLIAM DANFORTH 





The plaint of the young playwright is that all managers are against him, and 
that one might as well try to demolish the great wall of China with a tack- 
hammer as attempt to break into the inner sanctums of those men who run the 
theatres. This short story. shows to what lengths some managers may go. 











M. TAUSIG, road-manager of 
ae the. “Lady Algy’s Dilemma” 

company, was running through 

the morning-papers, in the cub- 
by-hole back of the box-office at Mc- 
Clarey’s Theater at Louistown,wonder- 
ing why dramatic-critics were permitted 
to live, when the box-office man handed 
him a card with the name: 














J. CALVIN LOVEJOY, A. M. 
PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY 
YORKTOWN UNIVERSITY 











“What's he want?’ gegen. Tausig. 


“Looks like he had a play on his 
person, judging from the bulge in his 
overcoat,’”’ answered the box-office 
man with a grin. 

“T thought so! Since that University 
of Chicago man scored with ‘ The Great 
Divide’ they’re all at it.” 

“Shall I let the professor in, or tell 
him you’re busy?”’ 

“Oh, fire him in. I'll give him the 
thirty-third degree,” and Tausig’s eye 
wandered back to the half-column 
roast Pelham of the Herald had given 
“Lady Algy’s Dilemma.” 

“There’s only one fool bigger than 
the amateur who tries to write a play; 
that’s the manager who’s fool enough 
to read ’em,”’ Tausig mumbled to him- 
self, as he thought of Pelham. 


Time was when he and Pelham had 
been friends. On an evil day the mana- 
ger read a play of Pelham’s, at the 
author’s request, found it impossible 
and told Pelham so, as gently as possi- 
ble. Thereafter Pelham roasted every 
production Tausig brought to Louis- 
town. 

The manager had reason to know 
that reading plays was bad~business; 
still he kept at it. It was his weakness. 
He had a feeling that it was unfair to 
refuse to read a piece on which some 
man or woman had labored for months, 
maybe years. Besides, there was al- 
ways the faint possibility of discovering 
the great American play, although it 
seemed as hopeless as the search of 
Ponce de Leon for the fountain of im-, 
mortal youth. 

As Tausig fingered Professor Love- 
joy’s card he confessed that twenty- 
five years in the theatrical business 
ought to have taught a man some 
sense, and yet people who couldn’t get 
past the office-boys of the Broadway 
managers broke in and imposed on him. 
He was getting tired of it, and— 

He looked up to see a tall, thin man, 
with a benign face adorned with spec- 
tacles and side-whiskers, standing be- 
fore him, silk hat respectfully in hand. 

“ The fact is, sir,” the professor began 
apologetically, “I’ve come on an odd, 
not to say delicate, mission.” 
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Me fished from his overcoat pocket a 
" manuscript, smoothed out the creases, 
and extended it to Tausig with a gra- 
cious bow. 

“A play, eh?”’ snapped Tausig, tak- 
ing the manuscript; then, transfixing 
the professor with a particularly fierce 
‘glance: “ Ever ask an actor to teach in 
your college?” 

“Why, no,” faltered the professor 
surprised. “ An actor would scarcely be 
qualified—’”’ 

“To do your work. But you haven’t 
a doubt about your qualifications for 
writing a play. Do you know there are 
over 19,000 people in this country with 
unacted plays?”’ 

“T’m not one of them—not person- 
ally,” said the professor with rising 
dignity. 

“Then what’s this?’’ demanded Tau- 
sig, holding up the manuscript accus- 
ingly. 

Si te s the Widow Harwood’s Pplay—a 
one-act tragedy, if you please.” 

“ Harwood—Harwood?’’ Tausig re- 
peated, reminiscently. ‘Where have I 
heard that name?” 

“Possibly you may recall an elderly 
lady, who came to you at the National 
Hotel in Yorktown last year—”’ 

“White hair, corkscrew curls?”’ 

Professor Lovejoy nodded. 

Tausig turned over a few pages of 
the manuscript. 

“Yes, I remember. I let her read the 
thing to me in an unguarded moment.” 

“ And gave hersomeencouragement,”’ 
remarked the professor, raising his eye- 
brows. 

“T tried to let her down easy. She 
interested me because I couldn’t figure 
out how such a gentle, saintly old soul 
could have concocted anything so bad 
—a cuss-word every ten lines, and 
situations that wouldn’t bear discus- 
sion at the average well-regulated 
breakfast-table. Have you read the 
thing?”’ 

_ “T have,” admitted Professor Love- 
joy, sorrowfully. 

“How do you explain it?” 

“Let us call it an ‘ obsession. 

“T don’t just place the word,” said 
Tausig, scratching his head, thought- 
fully. 

“ Why, a sort of demoniac possession. 
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You see, her grandfather, in his 
younger days, ran away with a com- 
pany of play-actors, and this obsession 
doubtless springs from an inherited 
tendency. It seems the widow has had 
what she is pleased to call the ‘ dramatic 
instinct’ for years. She has struggled 
with her conscience, which is adverse . 
to it, till, late in life, the predisposition 
became too strong for resistance. The 
play is the result. The psychological 
aspects—”’ 

“We wont go into that,”’ Tausig in- 
terrupted. “ What I’d like to know is 
why you come to me about it.” 

“The Widow Harwood—as- most 
people speak of her in our town— 
happens to be a revered friend of my 
family. This playwriting has reached 
a serious crisis—’ 

“But what have I to do with it?” 

“ You led her to believe the play had 
merit.” 

“T must have had what you call an 
‘obsession,’’’ said Tausig, ruefully. 
“She was all bound up in it; said it was 
the work of a lifetime. I told her it had 
some good lines, but, as a whole, it 
wouldn’t do.” 

“She was in a frame of mind to con- 
strue anything into encouragement. 
I’m afraid, Mr. Tausig, you’re respon- 
sible—innocently responsible, mind you 
—for the trouble I want you to help me 
remedy. I felt it my duty to make this 
journey to Louistown, to meet you 
personally and lay the circumstances 
before you. The, widow has been an em- 
inently respected member of society, 
prominent in the church—” 

“T hope your church-people haven’t 
persecuted the old lady because she 
tried to write a play,” put in Tausig, 
bristling. 

“Oh, no; it’s worse than that. She’s 
just on the point of mortgaging the 
homestead, as the result of your en- 
couraging words. In one of the numer- 
ous theatrical papers—she takes five 
or six of them, since her interview with 
you—she saw an advertisement of the 
‘Women Dramatists’ Production Soci- 
ety,’ and—”’ 

“Don’t tell me she’s fallen into the 
clutches of those sharks!” 

“Yes, she sent them the play—to 
New York. They professed to be wildly 
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enthusiastic over it; said it would be an 
unqualified success as a curtain-raiser, 
if it could be presented properly by 
competent actors and actresses and 
thus brought to the attention of some 
prominent manager.” 

“Which they were willing to do for 
her, if she would put up a thousand 
dollars,” groaned Tausig. 

Professor Lovejoy nodded soberly. 

“It’s infamous!’’ Tausig exclaimed. 
“I suppose you want me to help prose- 
cute the robbers, but it’s no use. They 
do actually give productions, in some 
cheap hall, with bum actors, and put 
the bulk of the money in their own 
pockets, as commissions. Nothing ever 
comes of it, but the victimcan’t get back; 
they’ve violated no law. I’d help you 
go after them, tooth and nail if—”’ 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” the professor in- 
terrupted. ‘“‘There’s a chance yet, to 
keep her from being a victim. I think 
it’s one time when philanthrophy and 
the stage can unite for a good end,”’ and 
Professor Lovejoy beamed, as he met 
the manager’s puzzled look. 

“You don’t follow me?” 

_ Tausig shook his head. 

“Well, I think I can guarantee that 
the widow would rest satisfied if she 
could only see it produced once. That’s 
the strange part of the obsession. It 
isn’t the applause of the public she 
wants, or even the money; but just to 
see real actors and actresses acting her 
piece. She admitted 40 me she’d be 
willing to sacrifice monéy to accomplish 
it. Now, you have a company at your 
disposal—why couldn’t you have your 
people act the piece, privately?” 

“You mean a try-out?”’ 

The professor bowed. 

“We do that only in case a play has 
some promise.” 

“It seems to me,” urged the pro- 
fessor, “if she saw the piece acted once, 
she’d recognize how hopelessly bad it 
is. If you hadn’t encouraged her—”’ 

“Oh, I know; I ought to have told her 
it was the limit, and broken her poor, 
old heart. Now it’s up to me to ask 
some tired stage-people to rehearse a 
hopeless play—”’ 

“Why not call it a ‘labor of love?’”’ 
gently interposed the professor, playing 
with the string of his eye-glasses. 
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Tausig caught at the sentence lik 
drowning man after a straw. 

“A labor of love?’’ he repeated. 
Then, tentatively. “Maybe I could put 
“3 to them that way. If it would cure 

ar *” 

“We could leave that in the hands of 
Providence,” suggested the professor. 
“If your people could meet the widow, 
I believe they’d see how pitiful it all 
i.” 

“Then you don’t think stage-people 
are what some of your cultured friends 
think them?”’ Tausig put to him, witha 
searching glance. 

“T’m open to conviction—that there 
are kind hearts among them,” returned 
the professor, glancing smilingly and 
significantly at the manager. 

For a little time Tausig was lost in 
thought. Then he said: 

“Go home, professor, and tell the 


‘widow we’ll rehearse her play when we 


reach Yorktown. It’s a one-night 
stand.” 

Scanning a memorandum-book he 
took from his pocket, he added: 

“We'll arrive there at 9 A. M., next 
Thursday. I'll put the rehearsal on the 
call for eleven o’clock. You can leave 
the play with me.” 

With profuse thanks Professor Love- 
joy bowed himself out. 

“Labor of Love!’’ repeated Tausig, 
dreamily. “If he hadn’t put it that 
way—”’ 

He broke off abruptly and sent for 
Tillbury, the stage-manager, to whom 
he related the circumstances. Tillbury 
reminded him that the company was ' 
not under contract to rehearse plays. 

“Tf they wont go on for this,’’ re- 
torted the manager, “they’re queered 
with me for all time. The cast of the 
widow’s play only calls for seven people. 
I guess you can scare up that many. 
We can leave out Miss Hale, if she 
thinks it beneath her dignity as the 
star, and we wont ask Hethcote, the 
leading man—it would take a month to 
get it through his British noddle. You 
get busy! Have the parts copied, fix up 
your cast, and see that they’re ready for 
a rough-dry rehearsal when we reach 
Yorktown.” 

“But—” Tillbury began. 

“No buts go. This is a labor of love, 
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Tilly. When a college-professor comes 
and makes that kind of a bluff about 
philanthrophy and the stage getting to- 
gether, we've got to call him.” 

With misgivings, Tillbury set about 
to carry out the manager’s order. 

When he put the matter up_to<the 
company there was a howl of protest 
from all sides, and the seven chosen 
tentatively for the sacrifice confronted 
Tausig in a body; all of which the wily 
manager had anticipated. He made a 
fifteen minute speech, on labors of love, 
into which he put a word-picture of a 
gentle old lady, who had fallen among 
thieves with the pitiful hopes of a life- 
time, winding up with a challenge, as 
to whether there was one among them 
who had never had a-mother. 

“It’s a rum sort of a go,” remarked 
Reeves, the English actor, who did the 
heavy villain in “Lady Algy’s Dilem- 
ma,” “but I’m with you, Mr. Tausig.”’ 

“So say we all,” spoke up Billy 
Windham, the butler; and when they 
counted the “Ayes’’ it was a British 
seven that stood ready to fill up the 
cast, for the labor of love and the saving 
of the widow’s homestead. 


At Yorktown, the following Thurs- 
day morning, at the appointed hour, 
Tausig found the professor and the 
widow waiting for him in the corridor 
of the opera-house. Her withered cheeks 
glowed, her eyes lighted with excite- 
ment, and her hand trembled as she 
held it out to the manager. 

“T’m so grateful to you,” she said. 
“T don’t know how to thank you.” 

“Oh, it’s business, you know—pure 
business with me,” answered Tausig, 
gruffly. “If there’s anything in the 
play we’ll soon know it. If it’s worth- 
less, why in that case—”’ 

“In that case,”’ she finished, sadly, 
“Tl never try to write another.” 

Tausig and the professor exchanged 
significant glances. 

The, manager led the way through 
the foyer, to seats in the dark house, 
seven rows back. The auditorium had 
a ghostly look, in the semi-darkness— 
the long rows of empty seats, the yawn- 
ing balcony and gallery, the stage in 
front set for the first act of “ Lady 
Algy’s Dilemma,’’ the footlights down 
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to a glow, and a few border-lights 
blinking; members of the cast pacing to 
and fro up stage reading over their 
lines; Jimmy O’Brien, the property- 
man, gilding some chairs in the prompt 
entrance—all this was a part of the 
picture that fixed itself in the widow's 
mind, as her widening eyes swept the 
barn-like place. 

She turned to Tausig with, “It’s 
like a dream—to think I’m in a real 
theater, that my play is to be acted by 
real actors, on a real stage.” 

“You mustn’t be too certain of the 
outcome,” said Tausig, guiltily. 

“For thirty years I’ve dreamed of 
it,’ she went on, as if she had not 
heard him, “‘and now it’s come true. 
Andrew—that’s my husband that was 
—he used to say, ‘Elviry, the day’ll 
come when they'll be actin’ your pieces. 
You’ve got the knack for it, Elviry,’ he 
used to say.” 

The professor wriggled in his seat un- 
easily, and Tausig suddenly remem- 
bered that he must give some final 
instructions to Tillbury. He was about 
to slip away when the widow plucked 
him by the sleeve. 

“Would it be too much to ask— 
could I go up there, on the stage?”’ 

She pleaded so yearningly that Tausig 
yielded. 

Leaving Professor Lovejoy, the widow 
was piloted behind the boxes, through 
the narrow stage-door. 

Tillbury had arranged the props to 
suit the business he had interpolated, 
in the Widow Harwood’s lines, so that 
the interior of “ Lady Algy’s’’ drawing- 
room answered admirably the require- 
ments of the scene. As the widow’s 
eyes fell on the costly rugs, she stooped 
to feel of them. 

“Tt seems a pity to spoil them,” she 
said. “When Lord Cecil strikes Sir 
George with the dagger—”’ Then she 
caught herself; one of the stage-hands 
had sniggered. “I forgot the murder- 
scene wont be real. I’ve thought it ou* 
so many times it seemed for a minute 
as if it would actually happen, wher 
you get to actin’ it.” 

She was standing near the prompt 
entrance, and in her embarrassment 
and from sheer weakness, she sat down 
on one of the chairs to which Jimmy 
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O’Brien had recently applied fresh gilt 
paint. Fortunately Jimmy had a can 
_of benzine. Three ladies of the cast 
rushed forward, and the widow’s best 
silk was saved from ruin by deft rub- 
bing, at the hands of “ Lady Alice” and 
her two maids. The episode served to 
restore the widow’s equilibrium. Tausig 
escorted her back to her seat in front. 

Tillbury clapped his hands, signaling 
the people on stage to their positions. 
A few more preliminary instructions as 
to entrances and exits, and the Widow 
Harwood’s play was in process of re- 
hearsal. 

Her breath came fast, as she listened 
to the lines, read from manuscripts by 
the various participants. Now and then 
Tillbury called a halt, to explain some 
business or correct the rendition of a 
line. He was doing his work with as 


much fidelity as he would have devoted 
to a Shakespearian production, and the 
members of the cast, catching his spirit, 
while they were still under the pathetic 
spell of the widow’s appearance on the 
boards, were all doing their best to 
bring order out of chaos, and inject 


something like dramatic movement 
- into the banality of crude construction. 

Reeves, as Lord Cecil, proceeded to 
perpetrate his villainous designs; Lady 
Alice moved unconsciously toward her 
doom; and Sir George made the air blue 
with his ravings and profanity. 

Tausig and the professor were watch- 
ing the widow anxigusly. Neither of 
them cared particularly about what 
was taking place on the stage. For 
them the real drama was depicted on 
the widow’s features. 

“Great Heavens!” Tausig inwardly 
groaned, as he watched her. “If some- 
body could only dramatize what’s doing 
in her poor, lonely old soul.” 

For he could see, as the action 
dragged on, the beginning of the death 
struggle of her hopes and dreams. 

During the opening lines she had 
been leaning forward, straining to 
catch every word and inflection. Then 
her frame began to stiffen. She sat bolt 
upright, while her face paled and her 
lips tightened. When the murder-scene 
was reached she gripped the arms of the 
seat and uttered a lowcry. Tausig and 
the professor started up in alarm, think- 


ing she was about to faint, but she ~ 
waved them aside, and the color came ~ 
back to her face; only the light had 
gone out of her eyes. She shrank back 
into her seat, shriveling into the little, 
old woman that she was. 

With the last line uttered, Tillbury 
came down to the footlights with a 
sigh of relief, and peering down toward 
the place where the three figures— 
Tausig, the professor, and the widow— 
could be dimly discerned, he asked 
pleasantly: 

“ How did it go, Mr. Tausig?”’ 

Without answering, Tausig looked 
at the Widow Harwood. Slowly she 
arose, just as she would have arisen to 
testify in a Methodist meeting. 

“T don’t know much about actors 
and actresses,’’ she said, in a quavering 
voice, “but I’ve been watchin’ you all, - 
and I know you’ve done your best, 
with what you had to do with, and—”’ 
her voice broke, “and I want to thank 
you. If prayin’ does any good, I’ll re- 
member you in my prayers all my life. 
I don’t know what Mr. Tausig thinks, 
but I guess he knows, and I know. My 
play is just common trash. I had 
dreamed it all out, but it didn’t sound 
just as I thought it would. When you 
see people walkin’ around on the stage, 
tryin’ to be the ideas you had in your 
mind—somehow it aint the same.” 

Tausig started to interrupt, but she 
motioned to him to sit down. 

“T aint findin’ fault with the actin’, 
Mr. Tausig,” she continued. “ They’re 
real actors and actresses, and that 
young man,” pointing to the be; 
wildered and perspiring Tillbury, “the 
stage-manager, as you call him, he’s 
done a hard day’s work tryin’ to get 
some sense into my piece. There’s one 
word more—I don’t know’s any of you 
realize what you’ve saved me from. 
The sayin’ is, ‘No fool like an old fool.’ 
I was pretty nigh on to puttin’ a mort- 
gage on the homestead to get that play 
on the stage. Now, I’m goin’ back 
home’’—her voice broke—“to thank 
Heaven I’ve seen my play acted—to be 
thankful for more reasons than one—”’ 

She stopped suddenly, swayed and 
would have fallen, had not Tausig and 
the professor caught her. Tillbury 
hustled Jimmy O’Brien to the hydrant 
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‘for some water, and all the people on 
the stage flocked front to help in bring- 
ing the Widow Harwood to, but she re- 
vived without assistance, and made her 
exit, leaning on the professor’s arm, 
leaving a solemn company to ring down 
the curtain on her dispelled illusions. 

“Well,” said Tausig, jerkily, as his 
eyes traveled around on the faces of his 
people, “ you did your best!”’ 

“Oh, I say!’’ exclaimed Reeves re- 
proachfully. 

“Didn’t you tell us to bring it out, for 
all it was worth?’’ demanded Tillbury. 

“And you certainly did,’’ answered 
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Tausig. “If you hadn’t, she’d have 
kept right on nursing the delusion, till 
she was swindled out of her last cent.” 
“Then there isn’t any kick?’’ asked 
Tillbury, mollified. : 
“Kick? No! Just count your money 
over twice, next time the ghost walks, 
and if you find any extra fives, forget 
it. You’ve saved the widow’s home- 
stead all right, but if you ever see a 
college professor talking to me again 
about a ‘labor of love,” it’ll be a worse 
funeral than we’ve had to-day.” 
And so saying, Tausig stalked out of 
the opera-house for a five-mile walk. 


The Actor and the Part ~ 


By SARA BERNHARDT 





Sarah Bernhardt has spent afl but the earliest youth of a long life on the 
stage. The greatest living actress, anything she may say on her art is of 
importance. After paying us several “farewell visits,” she says that next 
year she will come to America for the very last time, and that this is final. 











HEN leaving the convent at the 
age of fourteen I said: “I shall 
become either a nun or an 
actress.’’ I became an actress. 

For those young women who dream 
of success in a dramatic career the abso- 
lute things indispensable are character, 
physique, and intelligence—a great 
deal of intelligence. 

To portray character it is necessary 
to have character, keen perception, and 
ready sympathy. All the faculties are 
called into play in the dramatic-art ; the 
higher the order of intelligence the 
better suited is an artist to conceive a 
character or an emotion. The face must 
be capable of a wide range of expres- 
sion. Physique is important—propor- 
tion, contour, outline. Taste in costum- 
ing does not make a good artist, but a 
good artist will show good taste in ar- 
raying herself, and the good sense to be 
guided in dressing by the epoch of the 
play. Grace is also absolutely impor- 
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tant, and your woman with the artistic 
temperament will be graceful, for she 
has the innate artistic sense of what is 
beautiful and harmonious. 

With reference to how my own ef- 
fects are obtained and in explanation of 
those means whereby I seek thoroughly 
to identify myself with a character, I 
may say that first of all I study the in- 
tellectual composition of my réle. I 
read every analysis and criticism of the 
character that I can get hold of. If the 
character is historical I read all the 
memoirs and biographies, exery scrap 
of anecdote, all the legends of the poets. 
I saturate myself with the literature of 
the epoch until I feel that I am of it. 

I have a great gift of assimilation and 
intuition. If the artist cannot experi- 
ence in actuality the sensations of the 
character she is portraying—be they 
sorrow, despair, or the pangs of agony 
or of death—she can none the less give 
out the effect that the study of any or 
































all these have had on her intelligence 
and sensibility, and by the degree of 
her sensibility is determined the great- 
ness of her representation. 

The Latin orator was right, “It is the 
heart and the vivacity of intelligence 
that render eloquent,” and from me 
there extends an influence of sensibility 
which on the fiftieth—the hundredth— 
night of one of my réles communicates 
to the spectators a new thrill, no matter 
how many times they may have seen 
the enacting of the part. Sometimes 
the situation may exalt me, or the 
state of my nerves or some personal 
souvenir of remembrance may cause 
me to rise to a still greater height or 
predispose me to a more intense sin- 
cerity. You have seen me playing to 
audiences knowing but little French, 
yet wherever I go the public always 
understands me. Then, I am always 
studying character. Everyone I meet 
is a new study. I am always studying 
people. 

Seated in my dressing-room before I 
step upon the stage I seek to get myself 
into the character, yet I am always 
nervous, because I am always afraid of 
falling below my previous standard of 
acting. I have, of course, met with un- 
sympathetic audiences in my time, yet 
I do not know that an unsympathetic 
audience has much effect upon me. I am 
not sure that I do not rather enjoy it for 
a change, for it is then a battle between 
me and them—and4 always win! 


Shams and Make-up 


HAVE a great horror of shams on 

the stage, of what will not bear close 
inspection, of what is not real. I never 
use spangles, tinsel, and cheap theatri- 
cal glitter; it offends my artistic sense. 
I always employ hand-embroideries in 
bullion or silk, and I will have nothing 
to do with the generally used appliqué 
embroideries on the stage, for I have 
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found that what is best has the best 
effect, whether looked at from a dis- 
tance or near at hand. 
My freedom of movement, the light- 
ness of my step, the suppleness and 
flexibility of my body I attribute to 
having long since definitely abandoned 
the corset, for an actress should wear 
nothing that is calculated to hamper 
and impede her movements. 
Concerning my costumes, I select the 
design and then give orders as to the 
form and general arrangements. The 
modeling and draping I do for myself; 
then I take a great pair of scissors and 
make all the alterations that seem to 
me requisite. Sometimes I wear a new 
costume for a number of rehearsals 
with the material only pinned together, 
and.will not allow a stitch to be put 
into it until it falls softly and becomes 
quite moulded to the lines of my figure. 
Concerning the art of make-up, not 
even after I had gone on the stage did I 
receive any instruction in a branch of 
the acting-art upon which many actors 
lay great stress. I was permitted to 
experiment on myself and find out by 
observation and experience. I fear that 
at first I sadly overdid the matter. I 
was extravagant in the.use of rouge and 
powder, and black and blue. As time 
wore on I came to regard these aids less 
highly. Expression became more, and 
make-up less. To-day dry rouge, rice- 
powder, and one or two pencils give me 
all the effect I require. With French 
artists generally, quite as much atten- 
tion is given to the ears, the nostrils, 
and the lips as to the complexion itself. 
Moveorer, I never wear a wig. It is 
always my own hair which I seek to 
dress appropriately to the costume and 
the period it represents. I do not think 
any artist ever secured greatness by the 
use of make-up, and the natural good 
looks of many actresses are spoiled both 
on and off the stage by using cosmetics 
too freely. 








The Confessions of a Press-Agent 
By ONE OF THE GUILD 





press-agent. 


In Shakespeare’s time the play was the thing, but we’ve changed all that. 
The press-agent is the thing to-day. Many are the feeble actors and equally 
many are the feebler plays that have been boosted to success by a versatile 
He “keeps things going” when the audiences tend to diminish. 











O MANY elements enter into 
S the construction and operating 

machinery and achievements of 
the modern press-agent that a 
treatment of the work and the method, 
system, procedure, would essentially 
become the history of the individual. 
Each person in the world of publicity 
and promotion proceeds along no set 
lines or defined custom. In order to ar- 
rive at any sort of intelligent conclusion 
with reasonable scope, it might be well 
to eliminate all other than theatrical 
press-agents. For, blessgyou, the press- 
agent has become recognized as one of 
the most valuable factors in the busi- 
ness, politics, high and low finance, 
society, and every branch of industry 
of to-day, and his achievements would 
tell a startling story in the history of 
recent years, particularly in America. 
And it is particularly in America, be- 
cause the United States, years ahead in 
business sagacity, long ahead of the 
other nations of the earth, saw the 
possibilities in this keen, ingenious, 
loyal, irrepressible, creative, tireless 
individual, who now rubs elbows with 
you in every walk of life and you rather 
like it. 

_Many things enter into the calcula- 
tions of the theatrical press-agent. As 
before intimated, no two persons in 
this occupation follow the same proce- 
dure, but all seek the same end. Ex- 











ploitation, the best possible, the meager 
or even the unfriendly, if nothing else 
can be secured. But something! I have 
heard some of the brainiest, best men 
in the business, and there are some men 
and women engaged in this line of en- 
deavor that could give many of our 
statesmen and leading commercial 
lights many a foot of start and win 
easily in a contest of real gray matter, . 
pleading earnestly with some prej- 
udiced editor. The play wasn’t popu- 
lar with that particular editor, or some- 
thing of the sort, and the outlook for 
some attractive publicity was very 
cloudy. They were old friends but the 
man on the inside didn’t propose to 
lend himself to boosting a poor perform- 
ance. 

“Well, old man,”’ said the represen- 
tative, “if you can’t say something 
good about us, for Heaven's sake send 
out and dig up something to roast us 
about. To be ignored is quick and sure 
death in our business, while a roast at 
least calls attention to our presence.” 


An Agent’s Requirements 


sewer acquaintance, a good 
memory, and touch with current and 
past events, coristant studying of every 
angle of the big game, the ability to 
take a rebuff without losing your self- 
respect or that of the editor, a_knowl- 
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edge of the game sufficient to tell if it 
will be wise to go to the managing- 
editor with a story that belongs by 
rights to the dramatic-editor for his 
column, but which you would much 
prefer seeing on the front page; abso- 
lute self-effacement whenever the occa- 
sion demands, and this is frequently; 
adaptability to circumstances and situ- 
ations of all kinds and to the whims and 
foibles of the dramatic editors, with 
whom you are or should be in constant 
touch; imagination, a capacity for much 
social communion, quick wit, 
manners and yet not suavity or stiff 
conventionalty that gives the editor 
the impression he is dealing with a 
stranger. These are but a few of the 
attributes usually possessed by the suc- 
cessful press-agent of to-day. And right 
here let us pause to discuss an impor- 
tant question. 

I know and have realized most pain- 
fully on many an occasion, that the 
press-agent is regarded as a sort of 
mysterious bird, nice enough in appear- 
ance and manners, never seems to be 
doing anything, and whose occupation 
may best be described as “lying and 
trying to fool the public.” That’s a 
. profound error and arises largely from 
a complete ignorance of the individual 
and his methods; it is frequently of the 


same type as the man on the street-. 


corner ranting about some public 
official whom he doesn’t know face to 
face and has les® knowledge of his 
personal and official self. 

This is not a defense of the press- 
agent but is leading to the assertion 
that many of the fanciful touches, the 
melodramatic shadings, the heart in- 
terest or “yellow”’ flutters are brought 
into the story by someone else. This 
is most frequently the work of the 
editor after the story has been turned 
in, and many press-agents can thank 
this codperation, suggestion, or treat- 
ment for their reputations. Some of the 
greatest press-yarns in the world have 
been and are being every week in the 
year suggested and “framed up’’ in the 
newspaper and magazine-offices, pre- 
pared by the press-agent and accredited 
entirely to the latter. 

& As I decline to defend, more consist- 
ently do I refuse to appear as critic of 


good © 
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the press-agent or any of his methods, 
If you are a carpenter and some friend ~ 
comes along and shows you an ad- 
vantage in handling a certain piece of 
timber, are you going to refuse to take 
his advice? Is a good press-agent going 
to turn his back on a live story because 
someone else thought of it and that © 
someone else is probably the only one 7 
on earth who will know all credit is not ~ 
due him? Well, hardly. He gets busy, 
and frequently an editor-friend will in- 
sist on someone else on the paper 
handling the story, on account of his ” 
own connection with the affair. That 
is one place where the personal rela- 
tions are extremely important. A sug- 
gestion may come from someone in 
the newspaper-office, the hotel-clerk, 
the train-conductor, your haberdasher, 
your friend the minister, the prose< 
cuting-attorney, or your stenographer. 
You never can tell where it’s {coming 
from, and the press-agent without 
friends has a much harder time of it, 
however bright and capable he might be. 


The End Desired 


5 ec of the work accomplished by 
the press-agent is regarded on all 
sides as a bully good joke, and it goes 
with everyone as a well written and 
well padded story, intended to “ point 
a moral”’ rather than pose as a serious 


fact. But some great work has been 
done by the press-agents of to-day, and 
no more valuable asset exists than lies 
in the preservation of every one of the 
personal ties. It counts in many ways, 
and bobs up without notice or sending 
out a call. There is probably no such 
recognition, conscious or unconscious, 
of the law of suggestion, as given it by 
the press-agent. Some, aye, many, of 
the biggest stories in the history of the 
American newspaper, have been sug- 
gested by the press-agent, followed up 
and developed into great stories. Occa- 
sionally a picture, paragraph, or angle, 
will be slipped in by the press-agent 
that doesn’t “fool” anyone. It’s more © 
apt to excite admiration for the person | 


and have attraction for the public | 


without attacking the intelligence ote 4 
anybody, and more than likely it is at 
once recognized as a clever incidental.” 
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Of course the press-agent does not 
blazon his purpose, any more than the 
financier, who “dopes out’’ a little 
piece of “news’’ which may or may not 
be recognized as affecting his personal 
interests more than those of any other 
individual holdings blazons his inten- 
tions. The greater the plausibility and 
the more real substance, the better 
chance for acceptance, not only by the 
people who must be instrumental in 
getting it through, but by the public. 
Frequently the mere oddity or clever- 
ness saves and creates the desired im- 
pression, and any man, woman, or child 
who stops to weigh the true value of 
advertising realizes that all that can 
be desired is to attract attention and 
create a lasting impression. When a 
press-agent can secure the codperation 
of his own people, the friendly interest 
of his newspaper-acquaintances, and 
some really new ideas to work out, the 
millenium has arrived. 


Actor Press-Agents 


W HAT splendid press-agents some of 


the great people of the stage are! 
Bernhardt? A joy forever. Her menag- 
erie, her whims, her views, her emo- 
tional outbursts, her original views of 
things. What an opportunity when it 
was reported that the so-called syndi- 
cate had refused to her their theatres in 
the West and Southwest? Did she 
storm and refuse to fill the contract and 
sail back home, as has been done in the 
annals of the stage? Not when the 
scheme of telling the world of her mis- 
treatment at the hands of these mighty 
monsters was presented and she could 
say to the beloved people, who had 
been waiting months and years to throw 
their dollars and their plaudits to her, 
that she would “visit them at any 
sacrifice.”’ Bernhardt in a round-top! 
Greater than great! 
Panky-Poo, milk-baths for vivacious 
Anna, special trains, diamond robberies 
and such incidents must take a back 
seat. 

Did or did not Richard Mansfield slip 
in the duel scene and receive an ugly 
gush in his neck, “barely escaping the 
jugular vein?’’ The newspapers never 
asked such a questien and everyene in 


Tan-bark for . 


the community knew Mansfield was ap- 
pearing again that night, despite the 
“injury and miraculous escape.” 

I rernember, several years ago, during 
the days of the big novelties in vaude- 
ville, we had a troupe of performing 
elephants. At one point in the per- 
formance a big animal became a “ po- 
liceman’’ and led the smallest elephant 
about by the ear. One morning at re- 
hearsal the little fellow pushed through 
the scenery entrance on a level with the 
alley and sauntered out to the street. 
There was quite a little excitement 
before the rehearsal proceeded with the 
full complement of elephants. I didn’t 
write a line, but in telephoning each 
city-editor, spoke of the “ policeman,”’ 
the numerous peanut-stands in the 
vicinity of the theater, the natural 
aversion of the Italian venders to dev- 
astation of their stocks, certain lamp- 
posts, and et ceteras. By a coincidence 
every paper the next morning de- 
scribed, in more or less sensational and. 
picturesque style, the escape of the 
animal, his visit to the neighboring 
peanut-stands, his leisure manner of 
taking possession, the terror stricken 
dagos clinging to lamp-posts, the 
charge of Policeman Ben, the return in 
disgrace and consequent punishment by 
extra “stunts,’’ which would be im- 
posed during the balance of the engage- 
ment, 


An Agent’s Coup 


MUSICAL COMEDY, well known 

in different parts of the country and 
differing but little in general tone from 
many of the accepted productions in 
lingerie display and graceful disposition 
of lines and limbs, was booked for a 
week in Denver. While dictating his 
correspondence to the hotel-stenog- 
rapher a chance remark from her 
caught the attention of the “ business 
manager,’’ one of the first grade presay 
agents. 

“TI don’t believe Denver will stand 
for anything too lively in the show 
business just now,’’ she casually said 
during a rest between letters. 

A cautious inquiry and Mr. Agent 
learned that a Women’s Purity League 
was after certain stage-exhibitions and 
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even the bill-boards, and by a coin- 
cidence the president was a sister of 
this self-same stenographer. There 
wasn’t anything beyond the usual 
limitations with this production, but 
here was a grand chance. 

The letter he dictated to the mana- 
ger of the company, a week out of 
Denver, conveyed the impression that 
one of the features was a midday pa- 
rade, along the principal thoroughfares, 
of forty or fifty young women in bath- 
ing-suits, and that in each succeeding 
act in the performance they were as 
near au naturel as the most liberal in- 
terpretation of the law would permit. 
The letter he penned in his room and 
sent by the same mail may have read 
somewhat different, but that’s another 
story. 

Inside of a few hours the Woman’s 
Purity League burst forth with the 
announcement that a “vile, immoral, 
indecent’’ production was billed to 
appear at one of the principal theaters 
the following Monday night, fearlessly 
gave the name of the play, and de- 
clared the highest powers in the land 
would be invoked to “suppress this 
insult to a Christian and law-abiding 
community.” 

Then the papers got busy. Mr. Agent 
was horrified, indignant, humiliated, 
in turn, almost but never quite speech- 
less, and finally, pleading for fair play, 
announced that “the public would be 
the judge of the mor&l tone and atmos- 
phere of the performance.” 

On Monday night the chorus ap- 
peared in each act in different colored 
loose and flapping bloomers, and a howl 
of appreciative laughter greeted every 
appearance. The Women’s Purity 
League was railed out of existence, the 
business was capacity for the entire 
engagement, with two extra matinees 
during the week, and it cost the man- 
agement just three sets of bloomers. 


The Directoire Girl 


oe CHICAGO recently, a nice look- 
ing young chorus-girl, by a strange 


coincidence, carelessly remarked to one 
of the executive-staff of the theater, 
just at the time that Paris and the 
fashion centers of the world were agi- 


‘tated by the appearance of the dtrec- 


toire gown, that “she had a directoire 
gown from Paquin’s in her trunk.” A 
little inquiry revealed the fact that 
while playing in New York she had 
commissioned a friend to bring from 
Paris the very latest thing in this style 
for a street-gown; that the friend had 
given the order just at the time the 
directoire sheath appeared at the Paris- 
ian race-track; that the friend and 
gown had reached New York just as the 
company was preparing to leave for 
Chicago. Hence, the gown was in the 
city and had never been tried on. 

It isn’t such a great surprise that one 
of the leading Chicago newspapers 
should have learned of this state of af- 
fairs, or that within a day or two a big 
story was sprung. The other papers _ 
ignored the subject and its local appli- 
cation until a few days later, when a 
parade down State street and through 
some of the leading shops created al- 
most a riot on the streets and the news- 
papers handled splendid stories. 

No other than the cheerful, ever 


- versatile and widely experienced Major 


John M. Burke, who has been “ Buffalo 
Bill’s” exploitation expert. since way 
back in 1873, brought a new psycho- 
logical force into prominence recently. 
The exhibition was booked for St. 
Louis, the rainy season set in, and it 
looked hopeless. Major Burke was 
telegraphed to proceed to St. Louis and 
see what could be done with the situa- 
tion. 

It looked pretty serious until the 
Major had a happy thought: 

“The only great public exhibition in 
the world that can be enjoyed in the 
rain,’ was the slogan which went forth 
from the newspaper-offices the next 
morning. This was fortified by the inci- 
dent of an overflowing exhibition in 
Munich two years ago, given in a rain- 
storm, and showing pictures of masses 
of the people unable to gain admission 
and standing outside the fence under a 
canopy of umbrellas in a pouring rain- 
storm. The very audacity and ingenu- 
ity of the idea packed the arena for a 
week, and St. Louis, soaked and good- 
natured, never realized the cleverness 
and fine results of Major Burke’s cam- 


paign. 
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The President Assists 


NE OF the finest pieces of work 
“put over” in a long time was the 
appearance and exhibition of a famous 
Japanese wrestler at the White House 
a few months ago, when the wires 
flashed through the country the news 
that President Roosevelt had gone to 
the mat with this extraordinary Japa- 
nese individual, had conceded his 
marvelous skill and his strength, and 
complimented him most highly on his 
proficiency and art. Then followed other 
stories of the effects of such a meeting, 
what international complications might 
result, and all sorts of reports, rumors, 
and stories. When all this was finished 
came the announcement that our Japa- 
nese wrestler friend would appear at 
one of the principal vaudeville theaters 
in New York, and from the inner circles 
it is understood that the press-agent 
who turned this trick has made such a 
favorable impression that his services 
have been engaged for the Japanese 
exposition in 1910. 

Sometimes the scheme works even 
much more successfully than originally 
planned. One of the foremost theatrical 
press-agents in New York not many 
years ago had the lines set for a suc- 
cessful abduction story. The ingenue 
was to be seized at the stage-entrance, 
rushed away mysteriously in a closed 
carriage and then, while search was 
being made in every direction, her con- 
nection with one of the leading families 
and her prospects of becoming an 
heiress to a large fortune would be 
revealed. All went well, the girl was 
seized and rushed away, but there was 
no particularly violent struggle or 
legitimate sound of screams, for she 
was perfectly content to take a little 
vacation and enjoy the excitement of 
all this sensation. 

But Mr. Press Agent had miscalcu- 
lated a little in the selection of the girl’s 
escort. It proved to be a chap who had 
long been an ardent admirer of the girl, 
knew nothing of her family, trusted 
implicitly in her respectability, and 
now that the opportunity offered, pro- 
ceeded to present his case without 
interference. The girl sounded him out, 
convinced herself that he knew nothing 
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of her identity, that there was nothing 
but real true affection in his love, con- 
sented to become his wife, and the very 
next day, while the entire country was 
searching for the missing heiress, this 
young soubrette and her chosen mate 
were quietly married. When the press- 
agent was ready to “discover” the 
whereabouts of the missing girl he was 
almost paralyzed to learn the truth, and 
for the sake of the original story never 
dared to re veal the sequel. This is the 
first time the real story has been told. 


Working the Press 


Y THE same token things may 
work entirely too well, and the con- 
sequences may be dire. 

I was associated with a new style of 
entertainment that was to be done for 
the first time publicly several hundred 
miles from New York. There was no 
question of the artistic merit and every 
probability of public approval. I had 
some very friendly relations with the 
newspapers, and one of the big New 
York dailies, learning quite a smatter- 
ing of the innovation and having a real 
interest in the welfare of the promoters 
and participants, decided to make an 
exceptional “fuss’’ over the opening. 
As a result, I supplied them with about 
two columns of descriptive matter, in- 
cluding illustrations, and a column 
introduction reviewing the opening 
performance and enthusiastic recep- 
tion. My full stock of adjectives was 
employed and the entire spread was 
one of the finest tributes to genius and 
descriptions of a stage-launching ever 
placed in type. Of course it bore the 
date lines of the night of the opening 
and was to appear as telegraph-news 
the next morning. All went well and I 
knew that at least one newspaper in 
the country would start us on our way 
most royally. 

The day arrived, the principal figure 
in the entertainment, worn out by the 
strains and exceptional responsibilities, 
broke down, some mechanical effects 
proved incomplete, and late in the day 
it was decided to temporarily postpone 
the opening. Then came a grand rush, 
the shifting of dates at other points 
changing the advertising, wiring to 
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_ locate a capable substitute if our man 
didn’t recover at once, and a thousand 
and one things to arrange and execute. 

Finally the long and strenuous day 
ended and I was just crawling into bed 
tired out, when the thought flashed 
across my mind, “Shades of liberty, 
that New York grapevine!”’ 

To the uninitiated, the term “ grape- 
vine’’ applies in newspaperdom to 
telegraph-news that is not telegraphed 
at all, but deliberately written, either 
in the office or received by mail. All 
thoughts of weariness vanished, and I 
jumped back into my discarded gar- 
ments and made a wild spring for the 
telegraph-office. _There an unexcitable 
individual informed me it was two 
hours earlier in New York, and that by 
the time any word could reach that 
newspaper-office from me every news- 
paper of that issue would be off the 
press and probably delivered! Without 
entering into lengthy explanation, I 
might say that my relations with that 
newspaper have radically changed. 


The Greatest of All 


gd THE joy of them all, the only 
and original twenty-four-hour-a- 
day and three-hundred-and-sixty-five- 
days-in-the-year source of general and 
irresistable press-matter, is George M. 
Cohan, the young playwright, come- 
dian, music-publisher, author, dancer, 
and a dozen other things which under 
normal conditions go to make a dozen 
other successful men. When he isn’t 
on the job himself with a corking good 
story, you may rest assured he is sitting 
by and ready for any stunt and a story 
on any subject. 

As an illustration: When he slipped 
George Fuller Golden his check for 
$10,000, being solicited by the latter for 
an advertisement in a book the cele- 
brated and now. physically incapaci- 
tated monologue comedian was writing, 
the amount or manner of the gift was 
not premeditated or done for any effect. 
Golden, artist of the first grade, was 
retired from the ranks through the 
ravages of tuberculosis, and had under- 
taken to write a book for the purpose of 
raising funds to take him to the moun- 
tains. Young Cohan, who could easily 
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afford it, promptly wrote his check and 
handed it to his old friend, who pro- 
tested earnestly and long. Cohan said 
“forget it,’ bade him God-speed, and 
stepped around the corner to write a 
new lyric. That was the last thought 
he gave to the enormous lift so prompt- 
ly offered his companion of many 
cheery hours, yet the latter told the 
story and its publication reflected a 
little on the donor in the minds of a 
good many people. 

This summer, when one of the Cohan 
productions was playing at a New York 
theater, the papers were informed, and 
through them the dear public, of the 
finding of the body of a man in the 
basement of the theater and its proving 
to be the janitor, who had stumbled 
into the ice-plant, had been overcome 
by the fearful cold, and frozen to death. 
Maybe this didn’t have any effect on 
the minds of the people who were 
sweltering and broiling in the hot sua 
of the torrid breezes of New York just 
at that time, and possibly few gave 
credence to the story; but just the same, 
a lot of people looking for a cool place 
paid their dollars into the box-office. 

Not long ago one of the leading New 
York newspapers published a long 
article on Cohan’s experience as an 
American first nighter in London, and 
later he wrote a review of the Paris 
stage, which was immensely clever. 

One of the leading Broadway 
restaurants received explicit instruc- 
tions to prepare a dinner one evening 
recently for a composer, music-pub- 
lisher, playwright, and comedian. 
Cohan arrived at the appointed time, 
had so much difficulty in impressing 
the head waiter and manager that he 
was the quadruple quantity represented 
in the original order that the noise 
reached newspaper-row and, of course, 
it made a good story. 

Cohan’s imagination, inventive gen- 
ius, versatility, and unfaltering courage 
makes him one of the most prolific 
subjects and constant surprises of this 
generation of theatrical publicity, and 
instead of a press-agent in his neigh- 
borhood being compelled to dig for 
material, the poor fellow has to sneak 
off by himself every once in a while to 
‘sleep and to rest. 





Mistress of the Dance 
By ARTHUR MASON 





by her classic dancing. 


Isadora Duncan, an American girl, captured Germany, including the Kaiser, 
Now she returns to America and conquers the 
critics of her own land by the beauty of her art. This is an age of dancing, 
but of all the Terpsichorean devotees Miss Duncan is the high priestess. 











OR a dancer to hold the atten- 
F tion of a theatre full of patrons 
for two hours at a stretch is an 
evidence of unusual ability, to 
say the least. It also implies a per- 
formance in which both art and novelty 
are combined, for under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, no audience would sit so 
long through the terpsichorean caper- 
ings of a single performer. However, 
Isadora Duncan, the young woman 
whom Charles Frohman is presenting 
in this country for a series of dancing 
performances covering a period of 
twenty weeks, is proving that one 
young woman can so deport herself 
upon the stage that her graceful move- 
ments alone will hold the attention of 
an audience for hours, barring, of 
course, an intermission of a few min- 
utes, when the dancer herself has a 
chance for a short breathing-spell. 

So far as Miss Duncan herself is con- 
cerned, she is not a new discovery, by 
any means. Instead, she is one of 
those conscientious and hard-working 
young women who take their art seri- 
ously enough to work years for its 
fullest attainment. Ten years ago 
Miss Duncan was dancing in New York 
without attracting any especial at- 
tention, except possibly, that she was 
singled out for attack by the critics, 
for even in those days, Isadora Duncan 
danced in her bare feet. 
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Since then, however, this young 
woman of graceful curves, poetic mo- 
tions, and a straight-cut idea of what 
artistic dancing ought to be, has been 
studying in Europe. There she has 
pursued her original investigations into 
the subject of Grecian dancers and 
Grecian dancing-girls. She has probed: 
long and hard to bring to life the grace- 
ful accomplishments of the Golden Age, 
and to those who can appreciate the 
finer side of a depiction, in which the 
semi-nude is a necessary part, the per- 
formance is one of rare beauty and © 
delicate instruction. For Miss Dun- 
can’s dances ate authentic—as much 
so as it is possible to depict in actual 
life the things that are seen only in 
books and marble. 


An Iron-Clad Contract 


Bac agreement between Miss Dun- 
can and Charles Frohman is such 
that the dancer is precluded from ap- 
pearing as an incidental number on 


any bill. She is the whole show, and 
her ability to carry it through alone 
was attested and proved the first night 
of her appearance at the Criterion 
theater, New York, when she so took 
the house by storm that men stood up 
and cheered. It was a great achieve- 
ment, and it is unfortunate that her 
stay in this country is to be of so short 
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duration. After her New York engage- 


ment she will appear in a few of the 


larger cities and then return to England. 

The program that Miss Duncan car- 
ries out in her wonderful performance 
includes first, Gliick’s “Iphigenia en 
Aulide,” which is given in seven sepa- 
tate phases or dances. It begins with 
a gay greeting to the daughter of 
Agamemnon, then shows the sport of 
the maidens of Chalkie as they play ball 
and roll the knuckle-bones. Later 
comes the ‘‘ Danse des Scythes,”’ “ Mu- 
sette,’’ “Sicilienne,”’ the “ Bacchanale 
Danse,” and lastly, by way of accen- 
tuating and contrasting the ancient har- 
monies with chords of modern beauty 
the beautiful and always popular “ Blue 
Danube” waltz is played. ‘The Dance 
of the Priestesses’”’ and the “ Dance of 
the Sylphs”’ are on her list, but the ar- 
rangement of the programs varies ac- 
cording to circumstances and the incli- 
nation of the dancer. 

Miss Duncan’s dancing is surprising- 
ly beautiful, and during the two hours 
she glides about the stage symbolizing 
the gestures and movements of the 
* ancient Greek dancing-girls, she gives 
a delightful exposition of the art of 
that past and gone people. 

Miss Duncan changes her costume 
for each dance, and in each instance it 
is historically true. Of course this fact 
has started an avalanche of criticism, 
some of it serious, a good deal of it 
trivial; but the largest Proportion is 
just gossip. 


What is Really Proper? 


HERE are some countries in which 
women of the higher classes do not 
appear on the street unless their faces 
are covered with an opaque veil. If 
by any accident the veil is dropped and 
the face is seen by the bold eyes of a 
stranger-man, this high-class woman 
is covered with confusion for her im- 
modesty, and severely chastised by her 
lord and master, if he happens to find it 
out. 

Such a custom seems foolish to us, 
because it isn’t our custom, and our 
ideas of modesty do not agree with the 
ideas in vogue in that part of the earth 
—it is a difference in geography. 
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Over in Samoa, the simple natives, 
with the magnificient physiques of the 
ancient Greek athletes, were innocent 
in their nakedness and their morals 
were finer than ours—until the white 
man took his burdens over there and 
landed them on to the brown man’s 
shoulders. But in our conceit we 
didn’t know it. We thought his ideas 
of propriety were wrong because they 
did not coincide with our ideas; we did 
not stop to consider that propriety is a 
matter of geography and that each 
section of the earth offers its own van- 
tage-point from which the only fair 
view of its own affairs can be had. 

The occidental sits up in his box- 
seat in the grand-stand of earth and 
gazes in good-natured condescension 
on the oriental whom, in his heart he 
considers a barbarian. The Chinaman 
gazes back in dignified contempt. He 
looks at the Englishman’s dress-suit 
and says that the stiff, uncomfortable 
collar and shirt are more barbarous 
than the undress of the savage, which, 
to say the least, is always comfortable. 
He laughs at the American’s business- 
suit, and if you ask him why, he will 
point to the little buttons on the sleeves 
and also to the two little buttons at the 
back where the coat-tails join on to the 
upper part of the coat, and he will tell 
you that there is no sense in them, that 
they are positively foolish, and of no 
more use than the ring in the nose of a 
Fiji islander. 

& So there you are. 

f Custom, propriety, and morals are 
all matters of geography, for the 
geography determines the point of view, 
and unless one is sure that the angle of 
his vision is correct, he has not the 
right to criticize some one else for dis- 
agreeing with him. 

A few years ago a newspaper-owner 
in a Western town printed a chapter 
from the Bible, beginning with the first 
chapter of Genesis, in every morning- 
edition of his paper. From his point of 
view it was a moral and commendable 
thing to do. But he hadn’t got far 
along with his plan before one of his 
readers got out an injunction to prevent 
him from printing indecent literature. 

So there you are again. It’s all in 
the point of view. 





MISTRESS OF THE DANCE 


The Duncan Costumes 


N HER dances, Isadora Duncan 

adheres strictly to the historical 
dressing of the part. Her arms and 
legs are bare, and in some instances her 
clothing is not only exceedingly scanty, 
but it is largely made up of gauze. But 
the costumes are the exact reproduc- 
tions of those worn at the time the 
dances were in popular use, and for 
that reason they are “ Art.”’ 

Nevertheless, Miss Duncan has been 
severely criticized by persons who have 
got their geography mixed. They 
have set their standards by the styles 
in the Broadway shop-windows and 
think that the girls of ancient Greece 
made an unpardonable mistake in 
clothing themselves according to their 
own ideas and the necessities of their 
own warm climate, instead of dressing 
like girls of to-day, from Cuban heels to 
Merry Widow hats. 


Ages of Dancing 


y IS claimed by the devotees of 


terpsichore that dancing is the old- 
est of the arts. Certainly it ante-dates 
music, sculpture, and painting, for 
the human form divine is older than 
cornets, chisels, and brushes. History, 
too, began in the hot countries, where 
the prescribed dress of the women 
usually left the arms and limbs bare. 
However, it is unjust to infer that the 
morals of the ancients were such that 
the dances of the earliest times had 
any purpose than to appeal to the sense 
of the beautiful. For from the earliest 
times of which we have any record, the 
ancients have been lovers of beauty 
of both form and motion. Nudity to 
them was not synonymous with sen- 
suality; it meant merely a better oppor- 
tunity to appreciate the loveliness of 
the human form, than which there is 
really nothing more beautiful. 

And so it was with the dances of the 
ancient Greeks, The bareness of the 
limbs did not cause any especial com- 
ment, because they were used to the 
sight—just as in some parts of the 
world the nudity of the natives arouses 
no comment. And in order to appre- 
ciate Miss Duncan’s dances as they were 
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viewed by the ancient Greeks, it is 
necessary to remember the geography 
and the time in which they took place. 
If, after that, they are deemed immoral, 
the fault lies with the critic and not 
with the dancer. “As a man thinks 
in his heart, so is he.” 5 
It is unfortunate for Miss Duncan 
that she happened along with her 
Greek costume just at a time when the 
stage is infested with wriggling, sensa- 
tion-hunting Salomes, whose principal 
attraction is that they are taken from 
one of the most dramatically repulsive | 
episodes in history. There is a differ- 
ence between the graceful lines of a 
beautiful figure swaying naturally and 
innocently between esthetic poses, 
and the educated, muscular contortions 
of the step-daughter of Herod, whose 
aims are deliberately sensuous, if not 
positively vulgar. Because of the 
scantiness of attire in both instances, 
Miss Duncan’s artistic entertainment 
has occasionally been put in the same 
category with the Salome tribe of head- 
hunters. One critic is just a little bit 
less severe and calls her “A misguided 
woman capering around in a directory 
nightie.” Nevertheless, this is unjust. 
Her performance is Art, and should be 
no more criticized than a veiled statue 
or a draped figure on canvas. 


Feminine Approval 


T IS doubtful if a woman ever ap- 

peared on a New York stage with 
more sincere admirers of her own sex 
in the audience, than has been the case 
with Isadora Duncan during her ap- 
pearance as a Greek dancing-girl in 
her present engagement. Just about 
one hundred fashionable women, moth- 
ers of the children whose lives Miss 
Duncan once saved from a most horri- 
ble death, are sencin: their kindest 
encouragement and most heartfelt 
thanks to her across the footlights. 

The origin of this unusual greeting 
dates back nine years ago to the terrible. 
pages in New York history that record 
the Windsor Hotel fire. At that time, 
Isadora Duncan and her sister were 
giving dancing-lessons to about a hun- 
dred children in the ball-room of the 
hotel. The youngsters were “crazy” 
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over their teacher, and the afternoon 
they spent with her was always the 
happiest of times in their lives. On the 
day of the fatal fire, while they were 
in the height of their usual jollity, 
Miss Duncan happened to look out of 
the window, and saw, at that instant, 
the falling body of one of the women 
who had jumped from an upper story. 
Without appearing to have noticed 
any thing, Miss Duncan went out into 
the corridor and saw that one end of the 
building was in full blaze. Returning 
she whispered something to her sister 
in such a way that the children sus- 
pected nothing, and then she told them 
to take hold of hands. Of course they 
were only too delighted to obey—they 
would do anything that she asked of 


them—and a moment later the little 7 
ones were out of the building andinthe ~ 
open air, without ever having any idea 
of their danger. 

After taking this long string of little 
ones down two flights of stairs and out 
by a side entrance, the Duncan sisters 
led them across the street to the home 
of Miss Helen Gould. And Miss Gould, 
with her usual foresight, sent all the 
children home. 

Not one was injured. And when the 
frantic mothers, many of whom had 
been watching the conflagration from 
without the fire-lines, reached home, 
and found their children safe and sound, 
they realized what they owed to the 
cool-headedness of Miss Isadora Dun- 
can and her sister. 


When the Actor Eats 


By GEORGE LAWRENCE 





There is a general belief that from eleven o’clock at night to the wee 
sma’ hours of morning actors do nothing but eat and drink. This is quite 
untrue. In the following article several established ideas of actors’ meals and 
of what they prefer are dissipated. Some actresses are especially fine cooks. 











° 
HEY had gone straight from 
the hotel dining-room to the 
theater. He was the star and 
had begun to apply his war- 
paint. She was the wife of the star 
and was deftly painting the bald spot 
on his head to match the fringe of hair 
he had remaining. 

Suddenly she paused, and he, looking 
into the long, light-framed glass which 
reflected his partly completed make-up, 
saw that she held the soft toothbrush 
with which she was operating poised 
above the bald spot, while a faraway 
expression took possession of her eyes. 

Was she thinking of the day when 
it would no longer be possible to make 
hair with a toothbrush? Indeed she 
was not. She was thinking of the 
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hotel-dinner they had just finished, 
and of the countless other hotel-dinners 
they would have to eat before the sea- 
son was over. 

“ Dearie,’’ she ventured, with some- 
thing like a plaintive note in her voice, 
“when do we play a town where we can 
get some real food?’’ 

“Haven’t you had enough?”’ he de- 
manded, after the manner of husbands 
when they think their ability as pro- 
viders is questioned. “What’s the 
matter with you?”’ 

“Oh, nothing,” she replied, quietly. 
“T was just wondering how soon we 
would be where I have good enough 
friends to ask them to cook us some- 
thing we like? I’m tired of the hotels 
already.” 
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“You'll get used to it,’”’ he assured her. 

“Never as long as I live,” she an- 
swered, and to emphasize the remark 
she gave the bald spot an extra dab 
of bristles and greasepaint that caused 
the star to protest with a vigorous 
“Geemanee—what are you trying to 
do, push it through to the brain?” 

“Thought that might help some,” 
she replied. 

Then there was a studied silence for 
several seconds. 

Having finished her evening’s work, 
she wiped her hands on the cleanest 
corner of the coarse towel he was using 
and queried: 

“Where do we go from here?’”’ 

“St. Louis—untess we have to fill in 
a week of one night stands between.”’ 

“Oh, goodie!”’ she cried, with the 
enthusiasm of a child that had just been 
told that father was to take it to the 
circus Saturday afternoon. “The How- 
ells are in St. Louis, and Pearl will let 
me go into the kitchen and cook what- 
ever I want. Then, Mr. Grouch, I'll 
show you what’s the matter with the 
hotels.” 

He smiled at her, and gave her a wee 
bit of a stage-kiss as he passed her. 

“You’re a good kid, all right,” he 
ventured, reassuringly. 

It was her first experience “ troupe- 
ing,” and the hotel and restaurant-fare 
were the first things she had found to 
bother her. If she had been older and 
more experienced she would have long 
since become resigned, even addicted, 
to the spiced living that is a part of the 
actor’s life. But she was young and 
she was, possibly, a bit homesick. 


The Best Time for Dinner 


VV HEN he is traveling, the actor 

spends a good share of his time in 
dining-rooms and restaurants. He lin- 
gers over his breakfast, which he usual- 
ly eats late in the morning; flirts coyly 
with a light supper, if he is a wise actor; 
and then spends two or three hours of 
play-time over what is his dinner prop- 
er after the show. 

Sometimes, convinced that he can 
act quite as well with a heavy stomach 
as a light one, he proceeds to eat heart- 
ily at six or thereabouts, and then to 
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eat lightly at midnight. There are just 
as many finicky actors on the stage as 
there are off it—and we're all actors in 
a way; consequently, there is no hard 
and fast rule governing the eating 
proposition. But the light supper at 
six and the hearty meal at midnight is 
the general custom. 

Perhaps there is no part of a player’s 
off-stage life, however, of which the 
general public has less authentic knowl- 
edge than this matter of his eating his 
daily meals. 

Most people, taking a casual or a 
curious interest in the affairs of the 
stage, carry a hazy sort of impression 
that the actor is truthfully represented 
by the flaring poster of a bright red and 
very fluffy soubrette sitting at table 
opposite a red-faced, partly-bald, old 
gentleman in a gorgeous dining-room 
of many lights and countless gold 
columns. Like most pictures of the 
actor’s life, it in no way resembles the 
real thing. There are many fluffy sou- 
brettes. Also there are an incredible 
number of red-faced, easily fascinated 
old gentlemen ready and willing to play 
the other-side-of-the-table part. But 
it is not often you see them together, 
and when you do the-sight is pathetic 
rather than bewildering. 

Seven times out of ten the old party 
is heavy-eyed and weary. The gaze 
he fixes upon the extravagant coiffure 
and the vapid smile from which the 
cocktail-giggle flows ceaselessly, is one 
of fatherly solicitude, merely tinged 
with the light of possible conquest. 
He is not ashamed of being there, the 
observed of many observers; neither is 
he proud of it, and he knows that the 
concensus of opinion being expressed at 
the tables near him is that a man of his 
years should know better. But he is 
old and homeless, in theory or in fact, 
and he craves company. He wants to 
be told that he is loved for himself alone 
whatever the experience may cost him. 
Or it may be that he is interested in — 
art, and anxious to help its chosen but 
unfortunate votaries. 

Usually, however, the apoplectic old 
gentleman of the picture is replaced by 
a sallow-faced, anzmic youth, conscious 
of the comment his appearance has 
aroused among the other chaps who 
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had tried to meet the young woman 
who accompanies him, and proud with 
the shallow pride of youth that he has 
been able to bring the dinner-engage- 
ment about. Secretly he is torn with 
doubt as to the size of the check and 
his ability to meet it, and if he seems to 
shudder, it is at the thought of the last 
talk he had with father. 
Consequently, he is prone to suggest, 
careless like, that he wouid really pre- 
fer a highball to wine before the young 
woman is finished ruffing her stray 
hairs and looking for the certain party 
she accompanied to the same restaurant 
afew days before. Ifsheisa naturally 
generous and kind-hearted girl she falls 
in with his suggestion and they order 
highballs—or possibly she suggests 
beer. But if she is young and ambi- 


tious, or if she is a little bit cross be- 
cause another certain “party” did not 
claim this particular evening, or if her 
pride has been piqued by the assertion 
of that Dalrymple person that her 
gentlemen friends never think of buy- 
ing anything less costly than wine, or if 


her position in the restaurant is con- 
spicuous, she is likely to prefer wine 
with such emphasis that all the youth 
can do is to order it and trust to Bac- 
chus that he has enough to pay for it 
without writing another check that will 
eventually find it’s way to the “gov- 
ernor’’ for settlement. 

Then there is that other picture, 
familiar in barber-shops and bootblack 
stands and wherever the comic*week- 
lies are displayed, showing the tall, 
angular, tragic Wilson McIrving walk- 
ing disconsolately over the ties that 
bind hamlet to hamlet, his hands deep 
in the pockets of his long, chinchilla- 
collared overcoat, the while he mutters 
curses on his luck and offers his king- 
dom for a sandwich. 

Many actors have walked from town 
to town; that’s true. Many others 
have on occasion lacked the price of a 
meal, or even of a sandwich. There 
are actors, even in these days of plenty 
in the profession, one might wish to see 
walking railroad rights-of-way rather 
. than the stage, and not a few that one 
feels instinctively a measure of starva- 
tion, discreetly applied, would benefit 
physically and temperamentally. But 
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the picture of the actor walking and the 
actor going hungry because his art does 
not support him are largely creations 
of the comic-artist and paragrapher 
that have become traditions. Believe 
me, the actor is too good a borrower to 
suffer in silence or walk in pain. 

The player accepts his dinner as a 
reward for the day’s work. It is al- 
ways something of a festal occasion 
with him. If he is a young actor, and 
sociable by nature, he likes to have it 
decorated with gay lights and music. 
If he is old and past the follies and 
joys of youth he prefers the quiet of his 
own hotel sitting-room or the unas- 
suming restaurant unfrequented by the 
crowd that is living while it may. In 
the matter of taking his meals he is, 
however, much like the ordinary hu- 
man. He eats what he likes, when he 
likes, and he asks those whom he likes 
to join him. 


The Cry for Home-Cooking 


é THE layman he is a high liver. 
His nomadic life practically forces a 
rich and indigestibie diet upon him. 
Eight or nine months a year he must ac- 
custom himself to plain food spiced and 
plastered to meet the extreme demands 
of a public that makes an event and 
not a business of public-dining. And 
even when he is able to get away from 
his hotel-life temporarily, when he is 
entertained by friends in the various 
cities in which his company lingers 
long enough to permit of such a diver- 
sion, they insist upon providing him 
with even richer food than he has been 
given at the hotel or in the restaurant, 
because they feel that they must really 
outdo themselves in his honor. Usual- 
ly their menus are more impossible 
than those from which he would so 
thankfully escape. 

“We want so much to give a little 
dinner for you,” wrote a young matron 
to a prominent actor. “Wont you 
please say you will honor us?”’ 

“If you will please make it pot roast 
and browned potatoes I’ll be so glad 
to oblige,’”’ was his, to the hostess, most 
mystifying and rather embarrassing 
reply. 

With the players who do make some- 









thing of a gay occasion of their dinner- 
hour, perhaps Richard Mansfield was 
most famous during his years of prom- 
inence. The midnight hour was his 
playtime, and his best friends declare 
that from 11:30 to 2 next morning, or 
till any hour, for that matter, he was 
an ideal host. He talked and sang, 
told stories, revived reminiscences that 
were absorbingly interesting and fre- 
quently joked playfully with members 
of his company gathered about his 
board. But next morning! 

“Next morning,” declared one of the 
Mansfield managers, with an amused 
smile at his recollections, “Mr. Mans- 
field was as likely to discharge two or 
three unsuspecting actors as he was 
to’ call for others he had thrown out 
the day before and reengage them at 
advanced salaries.” 

Three-fourths of the actors playing 
in the larger cities, where the basement- 
restaurant flourishes and where it is 
never late until it is early, will flock to 
the eating-halls after the show. Those 
with big incomes seek out the popular 
resorts, where spending money iis an 
art and saving it a science—or a gift. 
Others who make less and are forced to 
spend less, often frequent the high- 
priced cafés and make up for the luxury 
by ordering lightly. Much can be done 
if one’s pride is not obstrusive, in choos- 
ing between the cheese-sandwich and 
a hospitable stein of beer and the vari- 
ous sea-foods cooked in the style and 


with the delicacy and tastefulness popu- . 


larly presumed to be peculiar to the 
state of Maryland. 


In the Midnight Cafe 


ND nowhere is the actor off-stage a 
more interesting study than in the 
lively café at midnight. The players of 
prominence and standing are generally 
anxious to avoid the crowd. They run 
the gauntlet of stares and side remarks as 
imperturbably as they may and seek 
tables in the obscure corners of the 
room. Of course they are conscious of 
attracting attention, and few of the 
comments passed upon their appear- 
ance miss their keen ears, but they 
pretend not to be. 
In this connection I recall an inter- 
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view, had some years ago with a young 
woman who had just taken up stage- 
work that season: a genuine case of 
the oft-reported but seldom confirmed 
“ society - girl- goes- upon-stage’”’ story. 
She was relating the experiences of her 
first few weeks out, and mentioned that 
one of the first annoyances to which she 
was obliged to accustom herself was 
that of being stared at. 

“However, I’m_ thoroughly con- 
vinced of this much,” she added, posi- 
tively. ‘“ While the actress is subjected 
to more or less annoying attention from 
those who recognize her whenever she 
walks out, if she were to tell the truth 
she would say she loved it. Yes, sir, 
they love it, everyone of them. They 
dress for it, they expect it, and they 
would be fearfully disappointed if they 
did not receive it. To be ogled by ladies 
and gentlemen inspires a pleasant sense 
of importance; it is only when the boors, 
the noisy, repulsive ‘common herd,’ 
assert themselves that it is unpleasant. 
And even that is not painful to eight 
out of ten of the players I know.”’ 

If we were looking for types to illus- 
trate the appearance of the actor in 
public we probably would hit upon Mrs. 
Fiske and Ethel Barrymore, as repre- 
senting players of the first class. Mrs. 
Fiske is averse to dining in public, un- 
less it is absolutely necessary. When 
she is ‘on the road” a majority of her 
meals are served in her room, and if 
she does any entertaining she engages 
a private dining-room. While her din- 
ners are always in perfect taste they are 
modest and sensible both as to sub- 
stance and service. 

Ethel, on the other hand, is a thor- 
ough Bohemian. She loves the life, the 
camaraderie, the spirit of the after- 
theater gatherings. Seat her at a table 
and surround her with her intimate 
friends, in and out of the profession, 
and she is happy. Never is she the first 
to discover that it is getting late; hours 
may come and hours may go, but her 
good spirits run on forever. Yet her 
taste in things to eat and things to 
drink is modest, and she invariably is 
quiet and reserved. It is the atmos- 
phere of Bohemia that she loves, and 
knowing this, all her friends accept her 
as an ideal chum and enter heartily into 
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the spirit of the gatherings of which she 
is the idolized center. These friends are 
legion, and that is why she speaks flip- 
pantly of society and the social triumphs 
it might offer her. 


The Actress and Her Recipes 


oo actress is her own chef. Her 
head and a note-book are frequently 
filled with the choicest of recipes. She 
can order a dinner on the spur of the 
moment far more successfully than the 
average matron who has it to do daily. 

She also is a good cook, and usually 
an artist with the chafing-dish. The 
alcohol stove and the collapsible kitch- 
enette are her friends in the one-night 
stand territory. She knows dozens of 
ways to cook eggs, and when it comes 
to Welsh rarebits, and such like—there, 
indeed, does she shine with a luminosity 
matched only by the promises of the 
billboard announcing her appearance. 
When she is home for the Summer she 
fairly revels in her kitchen-experiences. 
What she doesn’t cook herself she in- 
structs the cook in doing. When she 
entertains it is with the one desire to 
outdo her professional neighbors in the 
variety and wholesome excellence of 
the dishes she concocts. 


Some Private Dining Rooms 
2 


HILE the actor is also fussy about 

his food, at home we may believe 

he is more taken up with the furnishing 

of his dining-room. He loves fine dining- 

room furniture, and he rather likes to 
have it extreme in some way. 

Francis Wilson, for instance—Francis 
being a thoroughly domesticated and 
highly cultivated home-animal—hav- 
ing bought a fine home in New Ro- 
chelle nearly twenty years ago, when 
that town was considerably more than 
forty-five minutes from Broadway— 
Francis went so far as to buy the dis- 
carded pews of the little church in 
Stratford-on-Avon in which the mortal 
remains of William Shakespeare are 
buried, and from the wood he had a 
dining-room set made, with high cathe- 
dral backs for the chairs. There is no 
evidence extant to prove that Shake- 
speare was much of a church-goer in 
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Stratford, but at the same time it is 
entirely probable that, barring the 
modern upholstery that intervenes, 
Francis Wilson and the master mind of 
dramatic literature have sat upon the 
same boards. ; 

When the’ Sotherns had a home in 
New York, the master of the house took 
particular pride in furnishing his dining- 
room with trophies of the hunt. There 
were the mounted heads of all kinds of 
strange wild animals. A collection of 
steins and drinking mugs was also inter- 
esting, many of them relics of the day 
when the elder Sothern was famous as 
an entertainer. In this collection is, Mr. 
Sothern believes, the identical cup used 
by Oliver Cromwell in England. 

Many of the finest paintings in the 
Mansfield collection, recently disposed 
of by Mrs. Mansfield, were taken from 
the walls of the dining-room in the 
Riverside Drive home. 

When in New York David Warfield is 
also a frequent entertainer at home— 
usually Sunday night, because the 
Sabbath is the actor’s holiday in the 
East, and he is described as a happy 
man when he is presiding at his own 
table. On these occasions, the man who 
has achieved a wonderful success as a 
serious actor, reverts to the days of his 
Weberfield experience, and his stories 
and songs are the joy of the guests. 

Otis Skinner will also confess to being 
a “good eater,” but of the plain food 
class. 

“T have no chef,” he wrote once ‘‘but 
my Irish cheffe I'll back against the 
best of them, and she’s been loyal these’ 
many years.” 

May Irwin’s interest in her kitchen 
and her table is attested by the cook- 
book of collected recipes published over 
her signature and with her full consent. 
If the appetizing dishes she describes 
do not always work out as promised, it 
is probably because the experimenter 
lacks the artistic Irwin touch, or pos- 
sibly the Irwin sense of humor. That 
they are good recipes we know—be- 
cause the book says so. 

All good actors are or have been good 
livers, and even in the cause of truth I 
refuse to provide an inartistic anti- 
climax by suggesting that most of them 
also suffer from indigestion. 








Motley and Tinsel — 


By LEIGH GORDON GILTNER 





This is a short tale out of the real life of the world behind the scenes—if 
that life may be called “real.” It is a tenderly appealing tale of a come- 
dian, a performance, and a newspaper-girl who understood, by a writer 
whose work has for a long time been familiar to all readers of short fiction. 











UM show!’’ commented the 
B man going out. 
“Worst ever,’”’ corroborated 
the man coming in, “but the 
comedian’s a corker! Tell you what it 
is, Hardwicke, when a chap with one foot 
in the grave has the sand to step out 
and bravely kick the other to make an 
audience laugh, turning his aches ‘and 
ills into fun—and into a living—as this 
poor devil’s doing, that chap is made of 
the proper sort of.stuff!”’ 

“He’s game all right,”’ the other con- 
ceded, “and not half bad in his line; but 
‘taken for all in all, Horatio’ it’s a 
pretty bum layout.” 

Miss Prescott, perforce overhearing, 
sighed as she crossed the foyer, dis- 
played her credentials, and sought her 
wonted place well down in the orches- 
tra-circle. She wondered wearily 
whether only “bum” shows included 
Broxton in their itinerary, or whether 
it was that she was always so tired that 
to her jaded senses the least hackneyed 
scene or situation must inevitably seem 
flat and stale. She was very late—the 
curtain was down on the first act—but 
she had, that afternoon, in her repor- 
torial capacity, “done’’ a wedding, a 
mothers’-meeting and a funereal func- 
tion which she would describe in to- 
morrow’s Times-Journal as “ one of the 
most delightful events of the social 
season,’’ she had reached her dreary 











boarding-house long after the dinner- 
hour, to partake of a lukewarm and 
fragmentary repast, freshen her drag- 
gled costume a little, and hurry off— 
fortunately it was not far—to “cover” 
the first-night performance of the 
Santley Opera Company, playing the 
week in repertoire. 

During her five years’ reportorial ex- 
perience on a struggling daily in the 
sleepy little Southern capital, Belle 
Prescott had learned to “dress the 
part’’—stout gloves and shoes, a hat 
impervious to wind and weather, a well- 
made walking-skirt of some durable 
dark material and a simple silk blouse 
which, with the adition of a bit of lace 
or ribbon, a fancy stock, or a flower or 
two, answered alike for wedding or 
christening, funeral or festival. To- 
night she had found time only to give 
her hair a hasty touch and to hastily pin 
on a few carnations purchased—at 
half-price because they were beginning 
to fade—at a florist’s she passed on the 
way. 

As she settled herself in her place the 
curtain went up on the second act—and 
the usual light-opera setting—an im- 
possible castle in the middle distance, 
against a background of equally im- 
possible purple mountains, in the fore- 
ground the inevitable village-inn with 
sundry rustic tables before it, around 


which were grouped {the inevitable 
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villagers—six sullen, coarse-faced men 
and eight haggard, painted women in 
cheese-cloth costumes—singing a blithe- 
some chorus to the clink of palpably 
empty tin goblets. 

Miss Prescott sighed again. She was 
sadly out of tune to-night—a hard day 
in a chill autumn rain is scarcely con- 
ducive to optimism—and she had no 
heart to smile at the antics of the fat 
contralto, a woman with the face and 
figure of a grandmother, tricked out as 
a village maid, dancing ponderously 
and flaunting her abbreviated skirts in 
time to the refrain. The shabby stage- 
setting, the palpable poverty of equip- 
ment, the lack of illusory accessories, 
the tired face of the chorus in their 
tawdry costumes, jarred harshly upon 
her senses. The stage had long since 
lost its glamor for her, but to-night, 
more than its wont, was the grisly 
skeleton visible beneath the motley. 

The dramatic critic pro tem—Miss 
Prescott’s duties on the Journal staff 
were infinite—leaned back in her or- 
chestra-chair, trying to formulate in 
her mind a criticism of the performance 
which should halt between charity and 
mendacity, when she suddenly became 
aware that a newcomer, whose en- 
trance was the signal for a ripple of 
laughter and applause, had the center 
of the stage. The figure before her 
might have bétn that of a very old man, 
so spare and wasted, so pitifully ema- 
ciated it showed through his motley 
garb. One leg, shriveled and shrunken, 
dragged haltingly after the other and 
the paint could not hide the hollows in 
the sunken cheeks; but with acertain 
supreme courage he somehow con- 
trived to turn it all into a jest—a rip- 
ping good joke his careless swagger 
proclaimed it—and before he had 
finished the first line of his foolish topi- 
cal song the critic recognized in him 
that rarest of beings, the true come- 
dian. A rasping cough interrupted him 
now and again, but he made it only a 
part of the general joke into which he 
jovially admitted his auditors, who 
laughed until their sides ached. His side 
ached, too, and so did his chest, but 
the average onlooker would never have 


guessed it, so well did he play his- 


merry réle, 
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Despite the crooked, shrunken limb 
which dangled, almost helplessly it 
seemed, he somehow managed to dance 
nimbly, cleverly, and not without a 
certain grace. How many times he 
sang the silly verses of his inane topical 
song and danced his mirth-provoking 
dance, only his tired limbs and suffering 
body registered. Belle Prescott looked 
about her at the men and women con- 
vulsed at the sorry spectacle of a pal- 
pably dying man wresting a paltry liv- 
ing from his misfortunes—and_ looking 
wondered. A fragment from the Pag- 
liacci prologue drifted across her mind: 
Ah think then, sweet people, when ye 
look on us 
Clad in our motley and tinsel, 
Ours are human hearts beating with 
passion, 
We are but men like you, for gladness or 
sorrow, 
’Tis the same broad Heaven above us, 
The same wide, lonely world before us. 
Man’s inhumanity—but no, it was 
only man’s indifference. What did they 
care, these well-dressed, well-fed lis- 
teners, what might be the cost of their 
evening’s entertainment to the poor 
puppets who played before them? 
The song, with its countless encores, 
ended at last, the comedian crossed the 
stage and addressed the plump con- 
tralto, to whose favor, according to the 
libretto, he aspired. A haunting sense 
of semi-recollection had harassed Miss 
Prescott from the moment of his en- 
trance, and now as he swaggered across 
the stage, doffed his ludicrous plumed 
hat, and bowed low before his inamo- 
rata, she leaned forward in her place, 
turned her glass upon him and scruti- 
nized him sharply. That mass of wav- 
ing fair hair, now nearly white; that 
swagger with its hint of a sometime 
debonair grace; that profile which even 
the grotesque make-up could not wholly 
mar—where had she seen them all? 
That voice, with a hint of vanished 
richness in its hollow tones, where had 
she heard it before? For a moment she 
was perplexed; then out of the past 
rose a memory, vague, misty, but grow- 
ing momentarily more clear until at 
length she knew. Twenty years ago! 
Could it have been so long? The recol- 
lection of her own whitening hair and 
worn face fast falling into the set lines 








of hopeless middle age bore witness to 
the flight of time. 

How vividly it all came back to her 
across the years! The handsome young 
baritone, scarcely more than a boy, the 
Prince Charming of her youthful fancy, 
the embodiment of her girlish ideals, 
the idol of a host of matinee-maids, a 
stage-hero “strutting his brief hour”’ 
on the boards of the principal theatre 
of her native city, petted, praised and 
puffed to a degree that might well have 
turned an older head. She smiled as 
she recalled how she and her school- 
mates had vied with each other for 
even so small a mark of the royal favor 
as a casual glance; how they had hung 
upon his every word; how they had 
haunted the stage-entrance merely to 
watch him pass. 1 

She remembered, with an indulgent 
smile for the folly of youth, the great 
day when half a dozen bold spirits had 
pooled their resources and sent, with 
secret trembling and trepidation, to 
their idol a mass of gorgeous roses, with 
a card bearing their names and a hint as 
to their location for that afternoon’s 
performance. The color rose in Miss 
Prescott’s cheek and her eyes bright- 
ened for a moment as she recalled the 
supreme moment when the Prince 
bowed his acknowledgement—an ac- 
knowledgement which at once forbore 
to make the donors conspicuous, yet 
subtly to single them out. 

Her color deepened as she remem- 
bered how, when in the next scene he 
warbled the famous love-song, . which 
always speaks straight to the hearts of 
its hearers, he had gazed over the head 
of the pretty prima donna into—each 
of the six fluttered matinee-maids could 
have sworn—her eyes! The thrill of 
that half-forgotten moment came vivid- 
ly back to the jaded hack-writer across 
the colorless years. She saw him again 
in the first flush of his youth and boyish 
beauty, in the bravery of blue and silver 
or scarlet and gold-lace, as Lorenzo, 
as Florian, as Prince Paul, as any one of 
a dozen light-opera heroes, each more 
fetching then the last; heard again the 
ringing boyish baritone, doubly rich 
. and fresh in contrast with the attenu- 
ated bleat of the elderly tenor; remem- 
bered the brilliant future foretold him 
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by the critics who found his voice of a 
quality something rare... . 

And now—this! 

She closed her eyes to shut out the 
shambling, grotesque figure, as she 
would fain have closed her ears against 
the raucous tones of the wrecked and 
ruined voice. The pity of it all smote 
her like a physical pang. Throughout 
the evening she sat, her face smileless 
and set. On every side men roared and 
women shrieked with laughter, but she 
had no heart to smile with, before her 
eyes that pathetic figure, that pitiful 
derelict drifting across her path from 
out the fair haven of her own dead 
youth. 

Before she slept that night she had 
penned, in her official capacity a sym- 
pathetic appreciation which brought a 
flush of pleasure—these things mean to 
the player-folk—to the wasted cheek 
of the comedian when he read it next 
morning. 

And the second night of the engage- 
ment, having delegated to the plain- 
tive, pimply-faced youth, who shared 
with her the honor of comprising the 
Journal’s reportorial staff, the task of 
“covering”? a church social—which 
was quite in his line—Miss Prescott 
again sought her place in the local 
opera-house, where the Santley Opera 
Company, with a nightly change of bill, 
held the stage. 

All day the comedian’s face, the poor, 
painted face with the unmistakable 
stamp of death upon it, had haunted 
her. Turn where she would, do what 
she might, she could not get away from 
it. More than once she had smiled 
bitterly as she thought of the encounter 
of the previous evening, of the two 
pathetic derelicts borne within hail of 
eash other by the relentless tide of 
chance—she with her promise of a bril- 
liant future in the world of letters, now 
but a poorly paid hack on a second-rate 
daily; he, with his voice, his talents, 
his splendid presence, a starveling, 
strolling player, dying by inches, but 
dying game. 

Yet he was less a failure than she, 
she told herself: for without heart or 
hope she performed her daily task, 
faithfully, mechanically, and with con- 
fessed mediocrity: while he, wearing 
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his motley bravely, smiling alike at 
Fate and at Death, played andfplayed 
well the humble réle assigned him by 
“the Master of the Show.” 

It was with more eagerness than she 
had known in years that she waited the 
curtain’s rise and Hibbard’s entrance 
that night—but, again the pity of it !— 
the comedian was, to phrase it chari- 
tably, not himself. It had been a raw, 
damp, dismal day—a hard day for a 
man whose lungs were well nigh gone 
and whose every breath meant pain. 
His chest ached and the cough was 
worse; the brief elation Miss Prescott’s 
eulogy had brought died out; nothing 
seemed worth while—and so—as Hard- 
wicke put it—“ he just fell off the water 
wagon—and small blame to him, poor 
chap!” 

The show that night was without a 
redeeming feature, and the “why” 
Belle Prescott had been asking herself 
all day was answered for her. 

But on the next night—to again 
quote Hardwicke—Hibbard “bobbed 
up serenely’ and the show had a 
packed house—solely to see him. He 
quite surpassed himself, deserving, as 
Hardwicke heartily averred “a blue 
ribbon, the golden garter, and three 
hufrahs.”’ He got only the last, but 
they were given with a will. All through 
the first andsecond acts he was at his 
inimitable best; he was excruciatingly 
funny—though at least one listenener 
noted the evidences of pain and weari- 
ness no art could hide—and his audi- 
ence laughed itself hoarse. But in the 
third act an understudy came on in 
Hibbard’s stead, and Belle Prescott in- 
stantly knew why. 

Leaving her seat quietly, under cover 
of a noisy chorus, she availed herself of 
a privilege she rarely exercised and 
“went back.’”’ Burke, the local mana- 
ger, whom she encountered in the alley- 
way leading to the stage, confirmed her 
prescience. 

A hemorrhage had followed the ex- 
acting finale of the second act, he told 
her: adding, not ungently: 

“I fancy he’s done for, poor devil— 
but he’s game to the last!” 

“I—I may see him fora moment?” 
Miss Prescott hesitated. 

Burke bowed to the power of the press. 
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“Why, of course, if you like, Miss 
Prescott. By all means. This way, 
please.” 

“ A lady to see Mr. Hibbard, doctor,” 
he announced a moment later, opening 
a door at the end of the dim corridor. 
They had taken him to the janitor’s 
room—the farthest from the stage— 
and laid him down on the rude couch, 
which was the chief, almost the sole, 
piece of available furniture the poor 
apartment boasted. A physician and 
the manager were with him and he was 
lying very still, an awful pallor showing 
through the traces of a half-removed 
make-up. 

“A lady to see you, Mr. Hibbard,” 
Burke repeated distinctly; and the 
closed eyes slowly opened as Miss Pres- 
cott advanced. 

“No,” she answered hastily, to the 
wistful question of his glance,‘‘not any- 
one you ever knew—or will remember. 
Iam Miss Prescott of the Times-Journal, 
but,” as he shrank slightly, “I am not 
here officially. I came for the sake of 
the old days—when you were with the 
‘Arcadians’—and I—was a matinee- 
girl adoring you from afar. It seems 
very long since, but—I wanted to tell 
you that I remembered you as you were 
then—to give you these—”’ 

Her voice trailed off into silence. 
She held out the roses she had meant to 
send at the end of his solo in the third 
act. He took them with pathetic eager- 
ness—such tributes were a novelty in 
his more recent experience—and the 
ghost of the old smile touched the 
drawn white lips. 

“Thank you,” he said faintly. “ You 
are more than good. I—”’ 

A spasm of coughing choked his 
utterance, but after a little he spoke 
again. 

“Tt was you, perhaps, who wrote 
that kindly notice in to-day’s Journal? 
Thank you. It helped, and I needed 
help. I sometimes think, if the critics 
knew what it meant to us poor wretches 
they might be kinder—”’ 

His voice fell away. The hemorrhage 
had left him very weak and his breath- 
ing was difficult. But a moment later 
he opened his eyes full on Miss Pres- 
cott’s pitying face and again the wraith 
of the old smile touched his lips. 
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“You really remember? You recall 
the days when I—before—? Ah, those 
were great old days! I’m glad someone 
remembers. . . . I fear I was a sad 
coxcomb—then. I had visions of my- 
self. . . . in Grand Opera—a second 
PlangonorMaurel. . . . dreams, fool- 
ish dreams. . . . but happy ones. 

Silence again. The physician bent 
over him, deftly touching brow and 
wrist. 

Miss Prescott read aright the look 
with which he met Burke’s glance of 
inquiry. 

“But I haven’t thanked you— 
enough.” The faint voice was almost 
inaudible now. “It was good of you to 
think of me—to remember—Do you 
recall—?”’ 

With a sudden return of strength he 
half lifted himself and his voice, piti- 
fully hoarse and broken, essayed a gay 
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snatch from one of his whilom réles, 
The old fire leapt int6 the darkening 
eyes; the old light touched the shrunken 
features; for a brief instant he was 
clothed again with something of the 
old insouciant grace. Then the transient 
gleam passed. 

An instant later he had sunk back 
on his pillow, a strange gray pallor 
creeping over his face. At a sign from 
the physician, Burke rose and opened 
the door for Miss Prescott, held it for 
her to pass out, and closed it gently 
upon her. 

From the stage beyond came the 
rhythmic tread of dancing feet; some 
one was shouting a comic-song with a 
rollicking chorus. With the opening 
of the door the sound drifted in the 
silent room whence the Prince was 
passing. 

He heard, and hearing, smiled. 


the Stage 


ALEXANDER 





a time he was an amateur. 


George Alexander is one of the greatest actors in England. Once upon 
What he has to say to the “stage-struck” 
may be taken as the opinions of a man who has worked his way up only 
after persistent striving and who knows the game from beginning to end. 











AM sufficiently young to be 
I one of the actors who studied 

in the amateur school. For 

many years before I became a 
professional actor I devoted every hour 
I could steal from the commercial pur- 
suits in which I was engaged—and 
which I studiously neglected—to the 
study of the stage; and blossoming into 
an amateur I learned a great deal from 
the professional coaches I met in the 
clubs to which I belonged. 

Speaking from my own experience, 
the first piece of advice I would give 
to an amateur dramatic club is: Get 
the best available professional coach 
asstage-manager. From the old theat- 











rical hand more can be learned in a 
couple of hours than will come in weeks 
spent in the difficult task of finding 
things out for one’s self. In the course 
of time the pupil may outstrip his mas- 
ter, but he will ever be thankful for a 
good grounding in the rudiments of his 
education. 

It is impossible to deny that in the 
art of acting, as in all other arts of 
value, the one great, indispensable 
thing is work: work of the proper kind 
among the right folk. In the old days 
the training was more varied than is the 
case to-day, by reason of the stock- 
system then in vogue. This great 
variation was not of the highest value 
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to the art it served, because the delib- 
eration and caréful study possible while 
concentrating on one character alone, 
was impossible with the haste required 
in assuming many parts in a week. 
What was gained this way was often 
lost in refinement. 

To my mind the modern actor is best 
trained in one of two schools. First, 
the amateur school—so much despised, 
so greatly the stage’s creditor; second, 
the country training of a sound reper- 
toire company, where too many plays 
are not embarked upon, and yet where 
the so necessary variety is not want- 
ing. 

Of course I am aware that many 
actors begin and end on the metropoli- 
tan stage and play few parts yet play 
them well. But I fancy they would be 
better actors for a broader training. 
The advantages of a repertoire expe- 
rience are so obvious I will not press 
them. The argument for the advan- 
tages of a good amateur training—the 
playing of good parts in good pieces 
and before many different kinds of 
audiences—may be thought to want 
more demonstration. Let it suffice 
here for me to say that I, for one, 
greatly applaud it. 

I shall be told no doubt that there are 
stage-tutors who can teach their pupils 
more than the mere rudiments of their 
art, and of this fact I am well aware; 
but although the pupil may take his 
lessons, he may have very few oppor- 
tunities of putting the knowledge which 
he has received to the test of actual 
practice. I gladly admit iat <here is 
great value in such teaching, and that, 
providing the pupil has aptitude for the 
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work, it may go some way toward 
making him an actor; but without the 
practice, if an aspirant have an earnest 
love for the art he is cultivating, my 
impression is that he would learn more 
as a super on the stage itself, especially 
if he were careful to note and profit by 
the examples of histrionic talent.always 
to be found there in greater or lesser 
measure. 

As regards the method of study, 
what is there to say? So many men— 
so many methods. All one can do is to 
advise the beginner to judge for himself 
by means of practice; not by theory, 
induction, or deduction. My own 
method is a slow and painful one to me, 
as I always set out to get thoroughly 
into the character I am to present 
before I attempt to acquire the words. 
It may come of a sudden, this insight 
into the man I would be; but it general- 
ly does not come until after long wrest- 
lings with lazy inclinations and the 
distractions occasioned by the contem- 
plation of the other parts in the play— 
all of which I see, and know, before 
I do my own. 

But as I have said before, each must 
work out his own salvation in this 
direction, and where one man may 
climb with ease another will be certain 
to slip.. One really cannot give a 
“lead” in study. It all resolves itself 
into the one pregnant word with which 
I began—“work.’’ On the stage to- 
day—England, America, France, or 
where not—there is no hope for the 
laggard or the careless. He may suc- 
ceed as a buffoon, by reason of some 
natural ridiculousness, but an actor he 
will never be. 








Green Book Album Novelettes 


The novelization of ‘Father and the Boys” by George Ade, which appears in this issue of 
Tue Green Boox Asoo is a taste of what is in store for readers of the magazine. 
These novelettes of the new and successful plays are almost equal to a visit to the 
theatre itself and will constitute one of the most interesting features of forthcoming 
issues. Whether one reads the story of the play before witnessing a stage-performance of 
it, or after, the effect is the same. Interest in the play itself is quickened and lasting. 











Weather on the Stage - 


By BURNS}MANTLE 





The highest quality of mechanical brains are constantly at work devising 
stage-effects that will emphasize the illusion of reality. From the days of 
Shakespeare to now stage-weather has experienced many changes, until to-day 
theatrical mechanism can provide a manager with any sort of weather desired, 











HE STORMS of the stage—not 
T thetempestuousconflicts of pas- 

sion in the heaving breasts of 

heavy actors, but the counter- 
feit presentment of the atmospheric 
elements unloosed and “furied”’ to the 
full bent of ingenious man’s invention 
—have played an important part in the 
drama from the day of the drama’s 
inception. 

The plays of Shakespeare are full of 
weather predictions (and directions) 
and it was no less a contender than Ben 
Jonson himself, who on one occasion— 
in the prologue to “Every Man in His 
Humor,” to be exact—spoke contemp- 
tuously of “the tempestuous drum” 
that “rumbles to tell you when the 
storm doth come.” Jonson, we gather, 
was the Ben Greet of his day, and fa- 
vored simple productions unhampered 
by artificial aids. 

A record has been discovered, dating 
as far back as 1571, in which one John 
Izzarde added an item of one pound, 
two shillings to the expense-account 
created by certain revels at court as 
remuneration for “his device in coun- 
terfeiting thunder and lightning in the 
play of ‘Narcisse;’’’ and on a similar 
occasion Robert Moore an apothecary, 
was paid a like sum for furnishing “ pre- 
pared corianders, musk, cloves, cinna- 
mon, and ginger comfits, rose and 
spike water’’ used “as flakes of snow 











and haylestones in ‘The Mask of 
Janus.’”’ 

A fine storm “The Mask of Janus” | 
must have enjoyed that day, and we 
trust that though the players were 
under the ban as vagabonds they did 
not cast further suspicion upon their 
profession by stooping to eat the sugar- 
plums used as hailstones. Yet if they 
did not, it likely was because the come- 
dians of the time were not creative. 
“Eddie’’ Foy would certainly have 
made the most of such a situation.’ It 
is easy to picture the creator of that 
pertinent observation concerning the 
dust upon the river, reaching for the 
sweetmeat that had struck him upon 
the head and perpetrating a quizzical 
reference to the sweetness of the storm! 


The Comedy Value 


HE STAGE-STORM has improved 

with age. It has grown more real- 
istic though probably no more effective. 
Certainly its use as an obvious but 
forceful symbol, as a threat of trouble 
to come or an accompaniment to trou- 
ble arrived; as one of the last straws 
piled upon the overburdened back of 
struggling virtue, or as a cloak to the 
nefarious deeds of dark-complexioned 
villains, it is still the same old storm 
and serves the same old purpose. It 
excites and it interests. It clears the 
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atmosphere in the playhouse as cer- 
tainly as the real article does out of 
doors. And it frequently adds a comedy 
climax, than which there has yet to be 
invented one more effective. 

Herein the stage-storm fits that 
peculiar element in the nature of man 
that prompts him to the enjoyment of 
another’s distress. The favorite come- 
dian is, to those who favor him, “funny”’ 
in almost any situation, but when he is 
in pain or trouble he is simply excru- 
ciating. It is quite true, as an early 
day critic declared, that any fool on 
the stage can arouse laughter by sitting 
down in a pork-pie, but let the same 
fool sit down upon a sharpened nail 
previously called to the attention of the 
audience and he will throw his specta- 
tors into fits of uncontrollable merri- 
ment. 

The comedian who gets soaked in a 
rainstorm is a joy to behold, and the 
comedian who is the direct or indirect 
cause of the soaking of another and 
less popular character in the play adds 
mightily to his own popularity, while 
the stage-manager who, by direction 
of the playwright, can bring down the 
curtain at the end of an act with the 
people in the play presumably placed in 
distress by a freak of the weather, not 
alone wins generous praise for his real- 
istic duplication of the elements, but 
adds considtrably to the enjoyment of 
the audience and the probable success 
of the play. 


In the Old Days 


TAGE-STORMS, however, are most 
frequently employed either purely 

as effects in themselves or to emphasize 
a situation of which they can logically 
be made a part. And while one gener- 
ation of playgoers knows little or noth- 
ing of what previous generations saw 
and enjoyed, (and it sometimes seems 


patent that it cares less) it is interest- 


ing to note that the Italians, as early 
as 1480, had invented more or less in- 
tricate machinery with which to simu- 
late thunderbolts and earthquakes in 
their religious plays, while in 1780, a 
gentleman who wrote satirically of the 
opera in Venice, advised a librettist 
“not to ask any questions about the 


ability of the performers, but to inquire 
whether the theatre is provided with 
a good lion, good thunder, lightning 
and earthquakes.” 

In 1692 the queen of England was 
forced to close up a more or less “lewd 
pastime’’ at the fair of Southwark of 
which a reproduction of “the dreadful 
earthquake in Jamaica” was a part. 
More than a hundred years later there 
was a melodrama produced in London 
called ‘‘The Earthquake or the Phantom 
of the Nile,” and this also called forth a 
storm of denunciation because of the 
irreverent use to which the elements - 
were put. It appears that the Nile per- 
formed in a “ profuse flow of real water”’ 
during the earthquake, and as a fitting 
climax to all the destruction it caused, 
a lean and hungry ghost arose from the 
center of the scene. This, the good 
people believed, was trifling with Fate. 

But of all the storms and all the uses 
to which the elements have been put 
on the stage, probably those that still 
linger within the memory of present 
day, playgoers are at once the most 
startling in effect and the most in- 
genious in invention. The moons that 
rose in other days were truly incon- 
stant, for one night they might appear 
on this side of the clouds and the next 
night on the other; sometimes they 
might rise steadily over a scene of 
beauty and call forth the appreciative 
applause of the audience, and the next 
night hop up and down as if the sober 
earth they were presumed to be circling 
had suddenly broken its axis. Some- 
times they hit immediately upon the 
object of the stage-manager’s solicitude 
and sometimes they had to hunt for it. 
The audiences of even so recent a time 
as twenty years ago knew nothing of 
the steady-going and varicolored moon- 
light that now shimmers on the bosom 
of our palpitating and usually rather 
nervous lakes and rivers, and when it 
comes to snowstorms and sandstorms, 
typhoons and cyclones we live in an 
age that is positively supreme. 


Fanny Davenport’s Storm 
epee ete the stage-storm that cre- 


ated the most talk in our division 
of stage-history was that with which 
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Fanny Davenport drew attention to her 
production of Victorien Sardou’s ‘‘Cleo- 
patra.” Of the day in which it was 
shown, it was easily the most pictur- 
esque representation of the elements 
turned loose. It marked, I believe, the 
first use of the rubber tree, and the 
sight of those pliable palms waving and 
swinging in the sweep of a wind that 
howled and howled, while the thunder- 
sheet rattled and roared and a quartet 
of drums rumbled viciously in an at- 
tempt to drown the harmonious but 
troubled screech of the orchestra, was 
enough to make an impression upon 
even the most bdlasé. 

Years afterward, in a stock-company 
representation of the play, I saw this 
storm-scene reproduced, rubber tree 
and all. And again the lightning 
flashed and the wind howled, the rain 
came and the thunder rumbled, and it 
was all a very good imitation of that 
other scene of years before. But in the 
meantime I had been storm-educated, 
and it was also quite tame. 

Wind and rain and lightning and 
snow have always played an important 
part in assisting the heroine to gain a 
proper amount of sympathy from her 
audience. Old playgoers will recall the 
storm that raged off stage in “ Hazel 
Kirke,’ when the poor girl returns to 
the home of her father. Old Dunstan 
sits alone musing on the fate of his 
child. Is she dead? Is she a wanderer 
on the face of the earth? Is she alone in 
the storm? Bing! bang! goes the 
thunder. Swish! flashes the lightning 
about the edges of the window. Oo-o-o- 
oh! howls the wind. And then the 
pathetic cry of “ Father!” is heard out- 
side the door. 

There is a story Effie Ellsler used to 
tell of one performance of “Hazel 
Kirke” in a Virginia town when Coul- 
dock was playing the blind Dunstan and 
they had changed the scenery on him. 
The old set he knew perfectly, and it 
was his custom when he heard the cry 
of Hazel in the storm first to stand 
erect and listen and then to feel his 
way along the wall toward the door. 
This night, forgetting that a substitute 
set of scenery was being used, he arose 
as usual at the cry of “Father!” then 
he started for the door. 
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“Father!”’ wailed Miss Ellsler. 

“Yes, yes!’’ answered Couldock, 
fumbling from one spot to another 
along what represented a solid wall. 

“Father!’’ repeated Miss Elisler. 

“Yes, yes!’’ replied Couldock, still 
feeling for the door, and even with his 
eyes open being unable to find it on the 
darkened stage. 

“ Father, come!”’ insisted Miss Ellsler. 

“I’m coming,” answered Couldock 
sharply, “as soon as I find the damned 
door.” 

But while a few tittered, the majority 
in the audience cried on contentedly. 


Famous Snow-Storms 


HE SNOW-STORM SCENE in 
“The Two Orphans” was another 
that was dear to the hearts of the 
mothers and fathers of the playgoers of 
to-day. It held the pathetic figures of 
Louise and Henriette in its icy grasp in 
the Place St. Sulpice and brought the 
shivering and crippled Pierre into bold 
relief as a rescuer. And though it was a 
mild-mannered snow-storm, as com- 
pared with some that have figured in 
more recent plays, it was made most 
impressive by the importance of the 
situation in which it figured. 

Snow invariably plays a prominent 
part in the cheaper melodrama, and if 
there is a duel to be fought, the princi- 
pals almost invariably select a bluster- 
ing winter day for it. The snow-storm 
of which Jerome K. Jerome spoke as 
persistently following the heroine from 
place to place, is no more faithful than 
the snow-storm which is the duellists’ 
choice. It is to be noted, too, that al- 
though it snows constantly during the 
progress of the duel, still either the sun 
or the moon shines brightly upon the 
gleaming white shirts of the participants 
and flashes fitfully from their rapiers. 

One economical snow-storm in a 
melodrama of this sort is recalled. It 
was at a matinee and the stage-mana- 
ger evidently had concluded that it 
would be foolish to waste much snow 
on the small audience present. As a re- 
sult it snowed only in the center of the 
stage. For a twelve foot space on either 
side fair weather prevailed. But the 
foolish duellists, in place of trying to 
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take advantage of this favorable con- 
dition, persisted in forcing each other 
back into the storm, and one could 
_ easily imagine the advice from the 
prompter: 

“Get back into the snow, you—get 
back into the snow!”’ 

. The greatest of modern snowstorms 
is that into which the suffering Anna 
Moore is pushed in “ Way Down East.” 
This storm is copyrighted by William 
A. Brady and his partner, Joseph R. 
Grismer, and is rather a complicated 
affair, inasmuch as it demands a bat- 
tery of electric-fans, two or three feed- 
boxes filled with paper, huge canvas 
sheets to catch the snow as it is blown 
past the door of Squire Bartlett's home, 
and a half dozen or more men to keep 
all énds of the affair working. 

The style of stage-storm that is pass- 
ing is that which for many seasons 
made “ The Count of Monte Cristo’”’ the 
dream of the small boy’s heart and 
guaranteed a dozen “supers’’ nightly 
jobs with the sea-cloth. When Edmund 
Dantes, knife in belt, was thrown off 
the ramparts of the Chateau D’If, and 
appeared next scene making his slow 
but certain way through a rip in the 
ocean, while the dusty waves ran high 
and the shriek of the wind rose above 
the tumult to mingle with the crash of 
the orchestra—I tell you it was an im- 
pressive sight.eAnd when the shattered 
Edmund, with practically everything 
gone save honor and the waistband of 
his trousers, climbed to the peak of the 
papier-mache rock and swore that, as 
far as he could see from where he stood 
the world was his there were few hearts 
in the audience that were not tattooing 
in lively fashion. 


Water Above and Below 


° Bess SNOWS of Siberia have figured 
in many a play, from the good old 
Bartley Campbell melodrama that bore 
that title, and was revived a few years 
ago by William A. Brady, to the 
Tolstoian “ Resurrection,” with which 
Blanche Walsh added luster to her 
latter day reputation and additional 
ciphers to her bank-account. Yet, if 
‘all the snows of all the ice-bound plays 
the stage has known could be melted, 
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the deluge that would follow would no 
more than equal in volume the vast 
amount of water that has flowed 
literally and in pictured effect back of 
the footlights. 

Once upon a time The Kiralfys 
staged a spectacle that was called “ The 
Deluge,” and in this the inundation of 
that portion of the habitable globe 
shown on the stage was complete. In 
its day “The Deluge” was considered 
quite a spectacle, but it was not free 
from the accidents that beset the path 
of the imaginative producer and the 
hard working stage-manager. It is 
recorded that in one scene the Ark, 
which was presumed to glide slowly 
across the horizon in its journey toward 
Ararat, was siezed with a sudden fit 
of the jerks, and easily made the 
breadth of the stage in two jumps that 
would have done credit to the niftiest of 
motor-boats. 

Of impressive shipwreck-scenes, there 
have been too many to count. The 
opera ‘“ L’Africaine’’ boasted one of the 
most effective years ago, and there is 
hardly a man grown who does not re- 
member laughing until his sides ached 
at the antics of the athletic Byrne 
brothers when the cabined steamer in 
“Eight Bells’ began to roll. 


Shipwrecks 


OF STAGED storms at sea, perhaps 
the most impressive, as they cer- 
tainly were the most skillfully handled, 
of modern productions, are those of 
Richard Mansfield’s much discussed» 
“ Peer Gynt” and Frederick Thompson’s 


“ Brewster’s Millions.’”’ Mr. Mansfield 
did many fine things in the way of 
stage-pictures, and his employment of 
the elements was always reasonably 
but most effectively carried out. “ Peer 
Gynt,” it will be recalled, was filled 
with massive scenes, but none of them 
was more real or more likely to impress 
itself upon the memory of the specta- 
tor than the ship-scene and the wreck 
that followed. The lightning flashed 
and played upon the heavy overhang- 
ing clouds that floated across the back 
drop, the wind howled through the rig- 
ging, and the thunder crashed a seres 
of terrible warnings of worse to follow. 





WEATHER ON THE STAGE 


The “ Brewster’s Millions’’ scene, in 
point of detail, was made decidedly 
realistic, as the deck of a steam-yacht 
was seen both before, and during the 
progress of the storm, and the matter 
of getting under sail was picturesquely 
emphasized by showing in panoramic 
effect the receding shore surmounted 
by the fading lights and buildings of a 
harbor-town, while the changing red 
and white flash of a distant light-house 
added a clever touch of realism. The 
fact that a huge sail flapped idly in the 
perfect hurricane that was presumed to 
be blowing, or that it was directly above 
a smokestack and would likely have 
been set afire with the first shower of 
sparks, did not matter to the audiences 
that were thrilled with the really mag- 
nificent effect of the scene as a whole. 
For that matter, I do not recall that 
anyone objected to the fact that the 
stationary flags on the good steamship 
that carried George Cohan s regards to 
Broadway in “Little Johnnie Jones” 
blew in one direction, while a practical 
emblem of liberty unfolded in the 
breeze of an electric-fan persisted in 
blowing the other way! 

One of the first of present-day rain- 
storms to excite comment was that in 
“At the White Horse Tavern,” a de- 
lightful comedy farce from the German 
which Charles Frohman produced some 
years ago. In this a perforated pipe 
along the border-line of the stage per- 
mitted a shower that was decidedly 
realistic, and the detail of having the 
water pour from the waterspout into 
a good old-fashioned rain-barrel earned 
its own round of applause. The same 
idea has since been employed in several 
plays. William Collier s “ Caught in the 
Rain”’ depended upon it for its title 
and one of its best scenes; it was re- 
sponsible for at least a part of the popu- 
lar favor with which “ David Harum” 
was received, and the season that Ezra 
Kendall played “ Weatherbeaten Ben- 
son’’ it assisted in soaking him most 
thoroughly in the comedy’s best climax. 
At least it usually served this purpose. 
But the night the play opened someone 
forgot to fill the tank that fed the rain- 
pipe. As a result, although Ezra read 
his cue clearly directly under the per- 
ferations and talked about rain, prayed 
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for rain, and even swore that rain he 
would have, no rain came and he was 
forced later to make explanation and 
apology before the curtain. 


The Best Rain 


a prettiest of rain-storms on the 
stage, however, is that shown in 
“The Wizard of Oz,” as an incident of 
the ‘‘Poppy Ballet.”” Back of a distance- 
mesh the chorus represents a field of 
gorgeous red poppies waking slowly at 
the touch of dawn. By the use of a 
stereopticon effect the Summer-rain 
descends and the flowers rise and nod 
their heads as they drink in the drops. 
The Scarecrow, Little Dorothy and the 
Tin Woodman, on their way to the 
Kingdom of Oz, wander into the field 
and the careless flowers, disseminating 
the opium poison that is in their blos- 
soms, put Little Dorothy to sleep. But 
by the magic spell of the Queen of the 
North, who comes to aid her friends, 
the North Wind is called to blast the 
treacherous poppies, the rain turns to 
snow, the flowers fall into little. frozen 
heaps, and a “transformation’’ that 
covers Spring and Summer with the 
white beauty of Winter follows. In 
conception and execution this is beyond 
question a modern inspiration in the 
scenic department of stageland. 

In “The Babes in Toyland,” which 
was the successor of “The Wizard,” 
there was an earthquake, a shipwreck, 
and a few minor elemental disturbances | 
of wind and weather, but no one of 
them was as impressively beautiful, as 
was the poppy scene in the forerunner — 
of modern extravaganza. 


A Belasco Storm 


AVID BELASCO loves §stage- 

storms, and he is the father, or at 
least the stepfather, of several that have 
been truly awe-inspiring. In was he, in 
fact, who first put the stereopticon to 
such excellent use as an assistant to 
the stage-manager. His sandstorm in 
“Under Two Flags”’ was the idea from 
which many a cyclone has sprung, 
notably that of the same “ Wizard of 
Oz’’ of which we have been talking. 
This was given with the assistance of a 
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fine gauze screen and several men to 
throw sand in front of a battery of fans, 
while Blanche Bates, as Cvigaretie, 
' mounted her horse as gracefully as the 
horse would permit and rode away up 
the mountain-side. Sometimes all of 
Blanche was on the horse, and occa- 
sionally the faithfully trained animal 
went scooting mountainward with no 
more than one-half of that personable 
young lady in the saddle. But at each 
performance the storm went on just the 
same, and always to a roaring success. 

In “The Girl of the Golden West,” 
Mr. Belasco worked with snow and 
sleet and wind and ice. The snow 
covered everything in sight and all but 
blocked the doorway to the girl’s cabin, 
high upin the Sierras, the sleet pounded 
against the window panes; the wind 
howled its way into the room and blew 
doors open and shut, and the ice was 
reported to have fixed many a slippery 
place for the wicked people who sought 
to harm the heroine and her wounded 
lover. 

Back on the stage there were ten or 
twelve men employed in working that 
storm. One was a director in chief of the 
wind. He stood midway between two 
cylinders stretched with silk and known 
as wind-machines, and, taking his cues 
from the lines of the actors, directed 
the stage-hands in raising or repressing 
the tempest aS an orchestra leader beats 
time for his band. Another man strad- 
died the door to the cabin and threw 
handsful of snow into the areaway 
whenever it was opened. Another 
flipped fistsful of sand against the 
windows, while others worked the 
snow-rigging, rattled the rain-sieves 
and played smaller parts in this realis- 
tic illusion. 

While he has several fine storms to 
his credit, not forgetting the disturb- 
ances in “ Adrea,” during which Mrs. 
Leslie Carter, playing the blind heroine, 
' was wont to stumble down the steep 
stairway of a temple and, crawling 
practically on all fours toward the foot- 
lights to find in the flash of the light- 
ning the prostrate form of the fool she 
sought, forgetting in the excitement of 
the moment the uncertain protection 
afforded by the flowing robes she wore 
in the cause ef art—while he has played 
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with the elements in practically each of 
his more important productions, it was 
Belasco who made a feature of an ex- 
posé of the tricks of the trade. It will 
be recalled that in the dressing-room 
scene of “Zaza”’ he displayed all the 
stage-manager’s tricks, from the thun- 
der-sheet to the hollowed cocoanut 
shells that serve as galloping horses in 
fair weather and foul. 


Constant Improvement 


ACH season sees some improvement 
in the machinery employed to con- 
vincethe playgoerthat he is looking upon 
an actual rather than an imitative scene. 
In “The Shulamite,” in which Lena 
Ashwell made her first appearance in 
America, there was a marvelous thun- 
der-effect gained by the use of a thirty- 
foot log-chain, which was dropped 
from the “gridiron’’ high above the 
stage onto a prepared platform at the 
appointed time for a significant crash. 
And this proved a wonderful improve- 
ment over the older practice of rolling 
cannon-balls along board chutes, as the 
dwarfs in “Rip Van Winkle’’ played 
their game of bowls in the Catskills. 
“As Ye Sow” had a shipwreck that 
was realistically illustrated with a 
moving-picture machine, and all the 
hero was obliged to do, in going to the 
rescue of the good people in danger, 
was to disappear behind the scenes and 
permit the picture-man to do the rest. 
After the rescue he reappeared with not 
in-his hair noticeably 


The storms ff Shakespeare, notably 
that on the heath in Mantell’s revival 
of “King L@ar,” are nowadays as- 
sisted wondegfully by moving clouds 
furnished by the stereopticon. Modern 
electrical effects made the storm follow- 
ing the report of the crucifixion in Mrs. 
Fiske’s “ Mary of Magdala”’ one of awe- 
inspiring grandeur. We await expect- 
antly the announcement of some press- 
agent that so realistic is the pictured 
storm and the reproduction of the fury 
of the elements in the play he repre- 
sents that half a dozen people in the 
audience raise their umbrellas and ad- 
just their storm-coats at each perform- 
ance. 









My Life—So Far : 


By ARNOLD DALY 








Arnold Daly is one of the most interesting young men on the American stage. 
Born in Brooklyn, October 4, 1875, he became an actor in 1892, He has appeared 
successfully in “Pudd’n’head Wilson,” 
dida.” His best work, has been done in the plays of George Bernard Shaw. 


“Too Much Johnson,” and “Can- 











HEN my father, a cabinet-wood 
W importer, died, it was immedi- 

ately necessary for me to go to 

work for my keep. I was about 
ten years of age, but the prospect did 
not disturb me. My chief sensation 
was one of delight that my school-days 
were over. This delight was doubtless 
less than that of my teachers, for I 
cannot conscientiously say that I had 
been one of the good boys of the 
school. 

I was a sort of mental anarchist. I 
led six strikes for longer recesses and 
shorter study-hours. The last one ter- 
minated when one of my allies was 
spanked by his mother on the school- 
room platform in full view of the school. 
The example was salutary. 

School disagreed with my ideas of 
individual freedom, and I was glad to 
“ get out into the world.” I tried being 
a cash-boy in a department-store in 
Brooklyn. One night I passed the store 
on my way to the theatre where I was 
playing in Brooklyn—some years later 
—and tried to calculate how many 
weeks I should have to work at the 
department-store to equal what I was 
earning in one week at the theatre. 
My arithmetic, neglected in the days 
of my anarchy, failed me, but the re- 
sult was surprising. It ran somewhere 
into the years, I remember. 

In the department-store, fired with 
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the desire to earn more money, I be- 
came a messenger-boy, and’ in this 
capacity I went to the offices of Charles 
Frohman. I carried a good many hun- 
dred letters, telegrams, and packages 
to that office, and was there so much 
that I supposed they thought they 
would have little more of my society 
and a good deal more of my service if I 
were there all the time. 

I was never quite certain whether Mr. 
Frohman ran the office, or whether I 
did. I am inclined to think I did. 
Julius Cahn tried to remove that idea 
by discharging me every evening. Mr. 
Frohman always took me back in the 
morning. I had been in the office about 
a year—-I was then sixteen, I think— 
when I began to think of being an 
actor. 

At first I thought I couldn’t become 
one, for I would sit before the mirror 
for half an hour at a time and stare 
at myself, concluding that my face 
was totally without expression. Of 
course it was. I had stiffened my 
features into a mask as if they were 
frozen, and staring at them decided 
they had no expression. 

But determination overcame my 
fears. I concluded to be an actor any- 
way, but the office was obdurate, and 
would not listen to any of my pleas for 
recognition. It was even humorous, 
and, indignant, I left the office to its fate. 














































A Notable Beginning 


[* WAS FANNY RICE who gave me 
my first chance. She engaged me.as 
property-man with her company and 
let me play small parts. Now I know I 
was the worst property-man that ever 
smashed a trunk. The smallest first 
part was an English butler in “The 
Jolly Squire.” I had a chance later as 
an actor in “ Missoula.’’ Then I joined 
a stock-company at the Grand Opera 
House in Brooklyn at nine dollars a 
week. The nine dollars not materializ- 
ing on salary-day, I had my manager 
haled into court and got judgment 
against him for the amount. I don’t 


recall ever getting that judgment satis- * 


fied, but justice had triumphed, in a 
measure. 

Agnes Herndon took me with her to 
play an English fop in “Married But 
Not Mated,”’ and a flip drummer in “‘La 
Belle Marie.”” When I came back to 
town after that tour, Julius Cahn 
deigned to look upon me without laugh- 
ing at the thought of my being an actor, 
and later he engaged me for the road- 
company in “Aristocracy.” Next 
season I joined “ The Girl I Left Behind 
Me,” and Helen Duvray engaged me to 
play in “That Sister of Mine.” My 
real chance came when Edwin Knowles 
told me to see the manager of “ Pudd’n’- 
head Wilson”’ and tell him that he had 
sent me t@get the part of Chambers. I 
didn’t know that Chambers was the 
leading part. If I had, I would not 
have had the nerve to call. The mana- 
ger accepted Mr. Knowles’ judgment 
and engaged me for the forty weeks 
season. 

I had to borrow the money to take 
me to Dayton, Pa., where Mr. Frank 
Mayo was to rehearse us. On the way 
over I met members of the company. 

They asked me what part I wasto play. 

“Chambers,” I answered. 

They didn’t say much, but they 
looked three or four volumes. I didn’t 
blame them for the thoughts that were 
facially expressed. 

‘In those days it was the custom to 
hire the leading men by the inch, and 
they had to be very tall and broad 
shouldered, and very handsome..:.I 
Was an anaemic little wretch, .and_I 
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knew it so well that I consoled myself 
all the way from the hotel to the barn 
where we were to meet Mr. Mayo, with 
the thought: 

“Well, they’ve got me here, and 
they’ll have to pay my fare back to 
New Yofk, anyway.” 

To my amazement Mr. Mayo did not 
cry out at the sight of me. We pro- 
ceeded quietly with rehearsals, and to 
my further surprise he did not tell me 
not to come back the next day. 

After we had rehearsed several days 
he said to me: 

“You make too many faces. You 
must not do that. You are too clever 
to do those things.”’ 

By way of answer I choked. That 
such a great man as I knew Mr. Mayo 
to be should consider me clever, over- 
whelmed me. I screwed up courage 
enough a day or two afterwards to tell 
him of my fears that he would not keep 
me with the company because I was 
not big enough for a leading man. 

“T don’t care how you look, my 
boy,” he said. “I only care how you 
can act.” 

Mr. Mayo did not spare his rebukes 
when they were needed. 

He rebuked me often until the tears 
stung my eyes. 

Once a kindly old friend of mine 
interposed. 

“Don’t stop him,” I said. “Don’t 
interrupt him. I want to hear him, for 
it is good even though it hurts.” 


Frank Mayo’s Lessons 


| HAD NOT been_rehearsing a quar- 
ter of an hour with Frank Mayo be- 
fore I discovered that when he talked 
he was saying something worth listen- 
ing to. 

I always listened. 

Some of the actors in that company 
did not listen. Those who didn’t are 
still getting the same salaries they got 
then. 

That is the trouble with actors. They 
don’t listen. 

Begin to instruct them and they will 
interrupt you with a superior smile and 
answer: 

“Yes, yes. I know what you mean. 
I understand.” 
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But they don’t understand. They 
don’t know what you mean. That is 
the reason the profession is cursed 
with so many incompetent actors. 

Frank Mayo was a great friend. He 
was the first big thing that ever came 
into my life. I loved him, and he loved 
me, though I didn’t know it until after 
he died. He was a very reserved man, 
and he had never spoken of his affec- 
tion for “the Daly boy” to the boy 
himself. A friend told me of it after his 
passing, shortly after he had died on 
the train from Omaha. His death was 
the first solemnity in my boyish, care- 
less life. 

The lessons I learned from him are 
still a part of me. 

“What a pity, boy, that we can’t 
pass on our experience to others to save 
them what we have borne,” he said. 
“But we must learn some lessons for 
ourselves. No one can teach us those 
lessons.” 

“Tt is a pity, Mr. Mayo,’ I used to 
answer, suspecting that the solemn 
words had to do with my drinking and 
my gambling. 

That sober handshake and the melan- 
choly face have come before me many 
a time since, not always before some 
error, I will admit, but always after- 
ward—always. 

After leaving “ Pudd’n’head Wilson,” 
because the management’s views on 
salary and my own differed, I joined 
Billy Barry in “ John Bradley’s Money.” 
Afterwards I played with a stock-com- 
pany in St. Paul. The next engage- 
ment was with the stock-company in 
“Secret Service.” With “Too Much 
Johnson” I went to London and ap- 
peared at the same time with Annie 
Russell in a curtain-raiser called ‘‘Dain- 
gerfield.” 

I had now achieved the great am- 
bition and the revenge I threatened 
when I left the Frohman offices. I was 
an actor in the Frohman management, 


but the vengeance was not so sweet . 


upon my tongue as I expected in my 
dime-novel reading days. Time, and 
the commonplaces of routine destroy 
many sweet flowers. 

In ‘Because She Loved Him So,”’ at 
the Madison Square Theater I played 
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Tom Weatherby. I left that to create 
the réle of the crazy lover in “ Barbara 
Frietchie”’ with Julia Marlowe. From 
this to the French opera singer in “ Self 
and Lady,” then the drunken actor of 
fifty-five in “ Are You A Mason;”’ then 
the juvenile in the Lyceum, then back 
to London to play the nephew in 
““When We Were Twenty-One.”” Then 
came a year of failures with Amelia 
Bingham in “Lady Margaret;” Elsie 
De Wolfe in “ The Way of the World,” 
“Hearts Aflame,’” and “The Bird 
Cage.”” Elsie De Wolfe in “Cynthia;”’ 
then ‘“‘A Fool and His Money,” and a 
musical thing called “A Girl From 
Dixie’’ and then to ‘‘ Major André.” A 
worse season of experiments never 
sent one broadside of discouragements 
after another into an actor. 


All Lost But Hope 


FOUND MYSELF at the end of 

this seemingly endless chain of mis- 
fortunes with $350. A friend with me, 
also an actor, had $400. With this 
wealth behind us we managed to bor- 
row $600 more and we began our 
“Candida’’ matinees. At the first 
matinee I lost all my $350, but we 
didn’t stop. We gave another matinee. 
This time our losses were lighter. At 
one performance we were richer by $80. - 
Another netted us $110. Then we 
wandered from one theatre to another, 
then to town-halls, above livery-stables, 
until we could get the Berkeley Lyceum 
—which I rented from my old employer 
Charles Frohman—into shape for per- 
formances. 

Then the tide turned. American 
audiences became interested in Shaw. 
They demonstrated that they cared for 
a serious play, and since then I have 
always had faith in the intelligence of 
the public. Then came other Shaw 
plays, and still others, and finally “The 
Regeneration.” Lastly there is “ His 
Wife’s Family.” 

I believe that if an actor has the 
right dramatic material in him nothing 
can suppress it. If circumstances suc- 
ceed in suppressing him, it is because 
there is nothing to suppress, and he is — 
not worth while anyway. 





An Unwelcome Hit 
By CLARA MORRIS 





Clara Morris, more than any other living actress, links the stage of 
yesterday with the stage of to-day. 


of American actresses, she is no less favorably known asa writer. This story 
of the pit-falls of stage-management is drawn from her own experience. 


One of the most highly talented 











UR season was waning rapidly 
O when we heard with joy that 

it was to be lengthened by a 

two weeks’ engagement of the 
great Ravel & Martinetti Pantomime 
Troupe. Straightway a buzz of excite- 
ment broke out among the elders; the 
old-man, the first old-woman, the white 
haired orchestra-leader, all recalled 
memories, exchanged anecdotes of the 
original Ravel Troupe; talked of their 
tremendous vogue in New York City 
in the old days, and smiled doubtfully 
when told by the manager that the 
performers Of to-day were the fac- 
similes of the originals, not a bit of 
business altered, nothing added; that 
the Brazilian ape part was played by 
young Paul Ravel, in the same hide 
and tail, with every leap and trick, and 
scratch, perfectly reproduced. 

’Twas further told that the entire 
company was related by biood or mar- 
riage, or both, and with lowered voice 
one described how a young woman, 
who was Ravel by blood but not by 
law, had, when the careless father died, 
been straightway adopted as a child by 
‘another male of the family that she 
might bear the name they held so 
precious, and that she was now their 
premiere danseuse. 

Hearmg all this comment I was de- 
voured with curiosity. I had just 
passed my fourteenth birthday, had 











had one year’s experience of theatrical 
life, had been peasants and citizens 
and “virgins of the sun;’’ had danced 
and sung, led the shouts of the supers 
and played one speech parts, but knew 
not pantomime. I thereupon took 
aside the oldest ballet-girl, who boasted 
knowing Broadway’s entire length, 
put her to the test, and learned that 
she “ guessed’ a pantomime was a play 
where everyone danced a good deal, 
and between times they wobbled about 
and waved their hands and waggled 
their heads, and made believe they 
were deaf and dumb. 

Not greatly enlightened by this 
“guess’’ I watched for the coming of 
the famous foreigners—to see them ar- 
rive in fine raiment showing every 
outward sign of triumphant success— 
and then saw file on the stage one 
morning, the sorriest, saddest little 
group of people, many of them yellow 
as saffron, their black eyes dull and 
glazed, and most in deep mourning. 

Our manager’s welcoming smile 
faded at sight of these sad, unrespon- 
sive faces, and as he clasped the hand 
of big, burly Philip Martinetti, he stam- 
mered: 

“Why, what’s wrong—where are the 
others? Antoine, Marie, all? What’s 
happened ?”’ 

And the sad group made simultane- 
ous answer in one word: 
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“Panama!” 

When Paul, the successful man- 
monkey of the show, came on the stage, 
the manager welcomed him right heart- 
ily. Seeing how emptily the young 
fellow’s garment hung, how yellow 
and unwholesome his color, he further 
questioned him: 

“What does this mean Paul? What 
ails every one? Didn’t you meet with 
good luck in South America?” 

Paul shrugged, smiled grimly, and 
answered: 

“We do worse—we meet yell’ fever 
in Panama—he leave us this.” 

He touched the jaundiced skin on 
Philip’s wrist, and his own throat; 
then, crushing a handful of a woman’s 
crépe veil, he added: 

“And this—all the rest he keep in 


Panama. A—ah! that yell’ fever, he 
hard master! He take the young— 
the best!” 


Here their stage-director approached 
Mr. Ellsler, and Paul whispered in 
an aside: 

“Don’t ask for his girl wife—we left 
her in Panama, too.” 

In ten minutes the women were in 
tights and slippers and old dancing- 
skirts, holding on to screw-eyes in the 
wing’s frame-work, with still sad faces 
hard at work at side practice, then toe, 
and later trying their dances with the 
orchestra. The stage-director how- 
ever had to make sad admission that 
they were so very short-handed, that 
even after much doubling of the parts 
they could not quite fill out the cast. 
“Could Mr. Ellsler lend some one for 
the village-doctor?”’ he questioned. 

Mr. Ellsler glanced over his people 
present and shook his head. * 

“They know nothing of pantomime; 
your scenes would be spoiled.” 

“Oh, eet ees ver’ small part. Any- 
one who can sing a tune or dance qua- 
drille can pantomime to good marked 
time music. I will teach him myself. 
Eef he.ees bad, I shall not make com- 
plain’—only we are so. thinned by— 


” 


“That’s all right,” interrupted Mr. 
Ellsler. “I'll go on for the doctor, 
and do the best I can.” 

At once I was seized by a girlish ad- 
miration for the beauty of the com- 
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pany, their premiere danseuse. They 
called her Desirée, and though but little 
beyond her ‘teens, she was already 
widowed. Her still white face, her 
great tragic eyes gleaming from the 
gloom of her dense black hair, re- 
minded one of the silvery twinkling 
of the first faint star showing in the 
high darkness of the evening-sky. I 
followed her every movement through 
the rehearsal, but she neither smiled 
nor complained; never spoke, never 
rested, and so far as conscious existence 
went she was more in Panama with her 
dead ballet-master husband, than in, 
for her, this place of desolation— 
Cleveland. 


That night she won immediate 
favor, proving herself an artistic, 
graceful, and highly trained dancer. 

She was giving that famous and diffi- 
cult dance, “ The Tarantula.” A waxen 
petaled, rose-pink japonica glowed low 
in her dark hair. Her red lips were 
drawn wide across the white dazzle of 
her even little teeth. But the smile 
was so fixed and unwavering—a smile 
that never touched the eye to softness 
or lit a twinkle in its dark depths— 
that it was uncanny and mask-like. 

Hearing a sort of groan behind me, 
I turned to see Mr. Ellsler and Paul 
standing there watching for the effect 
of the dance. 

Mr. Ellsler’s hand was clenched tightly 
at the prompter’s shelf as he exclaimed, — 
apparently to himself: 

“Oh, stop it! stop it! Why don’t 
she let it go by the board—that fixed 
smile?) It hurts—it will spoil the ef- 
fect!”” But Paul lifted his shoulders to 
his ears, and remindingly answered: 

“To dance ees to smile. You, zee 
actor, know that. To dance ees al- 
ways to smile, al—always.” 

“Yes, I know all that, but a smile 
like that deceives no one. It hurts the 
effect, I tell you—it suggests a death- 
mask!” 

Instantly Paul’s forefinger impres- 
sively tapped Mr. Ellsler’s shoulder. 

“That ees it. Always they have 
danced together, she and zee man she 
love—dance like zee sun and zee water 
in zee fountain, until he.die in Panama. 
Since that time she dance with zee 
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,dead—you understan’? To dance ees 
to smile, but if you dance with zee dead 
zee smile comes cold, grows stiff—you 
understan’?”’ 

With a groan Mr. Ellsler turned and 
went to his dressing-room. 

With tear-filled eyes 1 kept watching 

the flashing, whirling, bounding figure 
of the woman, who with a painted face 
danced nightly with her dead, accept- 
ing for guerdon, not the hearty ap- 
plause of the audience, but the priv- 
ilege of retiring to a dark entrance and 
ceasing to smile for a few moments. 
» Next day the stage-director appealed 
again for aid. Could he borrow a girl 
to help out the boat-dance? It always 
made such a hit they could not afford 
to cut it out. 

“You have a ballet, monsieur?”’ he 
asked insinuatingly. 

“Not in your sense,” the manager 
smiled. ‘They are clever, bright use- 
ful girls, but are only what you would 
call coryphées or perhaps figuranies; 
not one a trained dancer, and if I re- 
member rightly that is a difficult 
dance?”’ 


“ But we will show how,” urged the 


“worried one.” “Ees it that I may 
look at your demoiselles? That girl 
who watch, watch all zee time from zee 
wings, ees she of the ballet, perhaps?”’ 

She was—for I was that she—and 
after we had by order twice walked 
across the stagg in single file and in 
great wonderment, the “ worried one”’ 
drew me out of the line, and over to the 
prompt table, saying: 

“This one—ou1! She have the good 
eye, ver’ quick, and zee toes turn out.” 

When I learned what was wanted of 
me, I turned on Mr. Ellsler beseeching 
eyes of such terror, that he answered 
me with: 

“Try it, child. You have taken 
some stiff chances before this and never 
blundered. They are in such trouble 
—try to help them out.” 

Then she touched my hand and said: 
“You will try to help—for me?”’ 

& Quick tears sprang to my eyes, and 
dumbly I allowed myself to be led 
aside and put through a sorry sort of 
examination. Holding up my skirts I 
placed my feet im first position, then 

ranced forward and retreated in the 
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two and only dancing-steps I knew— 
steps much favored for bringing down 
long line of ballet to the footlights for 
breaking into posturing groups. 

“There, that’s all I know,” I an- 
swered wretchedly. _ 

But the. “worried one,’’ who was 
now the worrying one, flung an arm 
about me, and fiendishly hissing a tune 
between his teeth, first swayed me 
about slowly, then reversed, quicken- 
ing the time, and whirled me through 
a wild waltz-measure—stopped sud- 
denly, flung out his hands, and cried: 

“The ears—she have zee ears of zee 
best—now nous verrons!”’ 

And pushing me back against the 
flat, he proceeded to tell me the story 
and meaning of the dance of the sailors 
and their lasses, and my sole comforting 
thought was that its character of jollity 
and merriment, laughingly kept up, 
would do much to hide deficiencies, 
even errors in steps. 

Then the dance was tried to the 
music of the violin. 

Everyone was kindly watchful for me, 
one giving me a guiding nod, another a 
restraining touch and a whispered, 
“ Pas si vite,”’ while the “ worried one”’ 
pranced about marking time, and as 
each formation was safely passed 
through, throwing out his arms, ex- 
claiming, “Gute! Ver’ fine! See that 
now!” 

And that night the curtain fell to 
rise again and again, and I could hear 
his joyful boast. 

“ Have I not said all shall come well? 
Gute leetle girl!” 

So, all that week, believing the worst 
had happened, I helped out the dance, 
then stood at wondering gaze the rest 
of the time, growing to understand the 
enthusiasm of my elders when they 
declared true pantomime was the very 
highest form of dramatic art, seeing 
how it required every accomplishment, 
every talent, every power known to 
the actor, save only the voice. Eternal 
vigilance, unending practice were the 
prices paid for a perfectly controlled 
body. Strength, grace, agility, intelli- 
gence, emotion, expression, and the 
power to speak plainly, with eyes, 
features, shoulders, arms, legs, feet, 
and hands—the tongue alone silent. 

















In the third act I saw a man tell in 
gestures of the death of a child. Its 
age, its beauty, its joy, its slow wast- 
ing fever and delirium. A moment 
motionless, breathless he stood, while 
our hearts grew cold with dread. Then 
he drew a trembling hand adown his 
face literally wiping out its life in pass- 
ing, leaving closed eyes, sunken cheeks, 
and fallen mouth—the child was dead. 
_ I raised my eyes to see the carpenters 
and scene-shifters winking back their 
tears, and as the artist with bent 
shoulders and dragging feet made slow 
exit with the little body, the moment 
of strained silence, that is the actor’s 
crown of triumph preceding a burst of 
applause, told us plainly. that eyes out 
there in front were tear-filled as well. 

On Friday the second week’s adver- 
tisements appeared, and some promi- 
nent citizens, moved by His Majesty 
the Devil, had requested a performance 
of anold time favorite pantomime, and 
such a request being held as a compli- 
ment the manager had to comply with 
it, though warned that the cast. was 
longer than that of any other play in 
their repertoire. 

It was in this performance that big 
Philip Martinetti gave his famous 
serenade, through which he stood 
mooning up at his lady’s balcony, and 
after playing solos on six different in- 
struments, he finally aroused her with 
the sweet notes of a trombone. He was 
an excellent musician as well as a very 
droll comedian, and the serenade was 
a great go. But I am anticipating. 

Almost every one was asked to 
double-characters, save little Paul and 
big Philip—their figures made them 
too easily recognizable—and four de- 
moiselles of our ballet were borrowed. 
Four helpless, feminine creatures, with 
dry mouths and stricken eyes, were 
lined up against the flat while the Ravel 
stage-director, of his wont, told us the 
story of the scene we were to appear 
in—providing we didn’t die of fright 
beforehand. 

“Here lives zee belle of zee place. 
Yonder will be zee village. Eet ees her 
féte-day—her birsday as you call him. 
You all come on with zee young men 
and skip across zee bridge—ver’ ‘gay, 
ver’ light.”” He paused—he glared. 
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“Ees it that you can skip?” he de- 
manded. Solemnly I acknowledged I 
could skip; a human look came back 
to his eyes. “ Ver’ gute—be light, ver’ 
light! Nevaire be sogg—nevaire! No 
man, no woman shall be soggy! That 
ees zee death and zee quick damnation 
of zee pantomime, to be soggy! Eh bien, 
you skip across zee bridge, zee hat tie 
under chin, leetle flower-basket on left 
arm. You come down—you see La 
Belle. You make wonder at her beauty 
—you put hand to heart, making zee 
compliment. You touch lips, throw 
kiss for congrat’—then bdéw ver’ low, 
smile—all the time smile. Then you 
wait for La Belle to make some steps 
joyeuse and make her tanks. 

“Then come big chord from orches- 
tra, and quick you in motions make 
say, ‘We’ (touch zee breast) ‘will go 
there’ (you point to zee hill off stage 
left) ‘to peek, peek, peek some flowers’ 
(make show to drop flowers in basket 
on arm) ‘for you,’ (then turn, spread 
out hands, bow to her, then waltz la— 
la!)” 

And catching the seams of his 
trousers-legs between finger and thumb, 
he waltzed off L., saying gayly,. “ That 
ees all, mam’ selles.”’ 


And that was quite enough, for we 
stood there, four expressionless faces 
and four bodies that were, in truth, 
soggy. 

In a hopeless monotone I repeated: 

“We skip across the bridge—we 
come down—compliment, congratulate, 
bow—then wait for steps joyeuse. Then, 
‘we will go there to pick, pick, pick, 
pick, some flowers for you’—then la-la! 
and waltz off left.” 

And let each take his share of the 
blame, for that wretched man was 
pleased that I could so quickly repeat - 
his directing words. Yes, pleased— 
remember that later on. 

Poor soul! how he labored over us 
singly and by fours. The excitable old 
man often sprang in the air and cracked 
his heels together for very rage, and 
tore at his bristling hair with both 
hands, but the “worried one’’—as we 
called our teacher, strove hard for 
patience, because we were all by way of 
obliging him. 
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_Things would go after this manner 
with the worst one. 

“ No—no, mees! Touch zee heart for 
compliment, oh, light—so light—zee 
tip of finger, so. Make zee wrist curve, 
and make zee half circle sweep of arms, 
so. Slap not zee hand like zee shingle. 
Now mees, zee kiss. No—no! do not 
heave it like a ball—toss it light, ver’ 
light, like zee petal of a flower. Keep 
zee eye bright, and smile—and don’t be 
soggy at zee feet.”’ 

By the time this “miss’’ was begin- 
ning to understand he took on the other 
three; with the result of finding the 
first had meantime forgotten all he had 
taught her. 

The next morning he cast me in their 
faces. 

“This young miss nevaire forgets— 
she shall lead you. Watch from her 
and do like she does.” 

“ Mére de Dieu!” gasped the excit- 
able old man, and fell weakly in a chair, 
clutching at his hair, while my very 
heart fainted within me at this extra 
responsibility. 

And while we rehearsed with full 
orchestra, our teacher beat the time, 
calling out warningly: 

“Dont be sogg! We will go there, to 
peek, peek, peek some flowers for you.”’ 

Then ever and always he coquettishly 
caught up his trouser-legs and waltzed 
off with us. 

All day long I curved my wrists, 
waved my arms, ‘and skipped and 
smiled until my ears were crowded, 
while at strange and unholy hours of 
the night I crept guiltily from my bed 
and muttered, 

“We will go there, etc.,” and smiled 
and pointed off, and bowed—Oh, it was 
a hideous experience! 

_ The dreaded night came at last. Our 
individual names were actually printed 
in the programs, but we were beyond 
the reach of that comfort; the compli- 
ment was a wasted one. The house was 
full; the first act had left the public 
warmed, amused, alert. Our scene 
occurred early in the second act. We 
unseeingly stared through glassy eyes 
and stood soggily waiting at the end of 
the bridge. Big Philip was watching 
opposite, so was the bristly old man, 
while the “worried one” pranced up 
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and down, smiling, blinking, nodding in 
a hypocritical pretense of perfect con- 
fidence in us. 

The music played, the curtain rolled 
heavily up on a greeting to the rising 
sun by the La Belle of the féte day. 
Then the-time quickened and the 
villagers came skipping, lads and lasses, 
across the long bridge, accompanied by 
a trampling suggestive of draught- 
horses, and proving positively that 
some were “ sogg.”” 


Terrified, I flew down the stage to 
the La Belle. It was easy to smile 
clear across one’s face at sight of 
her beauty. Iled safely the heart com- 
pliment, tossed the kiss of “congrat’,”’ 
made the low bow, but I held myself 
by sheer force to wait for her steps 
“joyeuse.”’ Such mincing, twinkling, de- 
licious little steps they were. 

Then she sent her breath between 
her teeth in a little warning hiss—An- 
nie was starting her pantomime too 
soon, not waiting for the strong chord, 
that was our cue. 

I tweaked her skirt, then hearing the 
chord flung my hand to my breast, and 
then—Oh, power supreme !—then from 
the midst of that perfect silence of 
pantomime, rose my voice clear and 
distinct: 

“We will go there, to peek, peek, peek 
some flowers for you—la, la!”’ 

And lightly, smilingly waltzed off the 
stage through laughter running from 
ripple to roar, from gale to tempest. 

The old man clenched his fists and 
cried, . 

“ Let me keel! Oh, vite, vite, it is tha 
I shall keel her!” 

Philip embraced himself and roared, 
while out in front people threw them- 
selves back and forth, and rolled help- 
lessly. 

At last Philip had to appear at the 
first entrance, his face a-quiver with 
mirth. He pushed his shoulders up to 
his ears, spread out upturned, helpless 
palms, bowed, and retired, signaling 
the musicians to go on. But applause 
forbade the resumption of work and 
Philip was puzzled as he again went 
before them. 

Then someone called to him in 
French, and he turned and came 








straight to me, leaning against the 
staircase, where with both fists clenched 
hard against my mouth I strove fiercely 
to keep back the cries that rose in my 
throat. 

“Come, petite!” he said, and flinging 
a great arm about me carried me in 
three strides to the stage and lowered 
me to my feet as a mother does a small 
child. 

Will I ever forget that roaring laugh 
as I swiftly turned within his circling 
arm to hide my burning face, while my 
shoulders shook violently? .The laugh- 
ing applause continued, and I heard 
Philip speak to me, but did not under- 
stand. 

Then sharply he said, 

“Quick—make turn round!” 

Trained to obedience I lifted my 
heavy head and turned to the audience 
my drowned eyes and tear-streaked 
cheeks. They evidently thought me 
laughing all the time, for the laughter 
ceased instantly, and for one awkward 
moment we stood in silence, the beauti- 
ful Desirée, big Philip Martinetti, and 
poor me. 

Then a ripple of applause, starting 
from the front rows, and growing 
stronger as it spread back through the 
parquet, climbed to the balcony, and 
sprang to the gallery. 
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Philip said sharply. 

“Quick—make the bow! It is for 
you!” ‘ 

Yes, it was for me, but I could more 
willingly have died at that moment 
than acknowledge the applause that 
even now I would not wish upon mine 
enemy. Applause bitter, with the tang 
of compassion and pity. 

“Make the bow!”’ come again, and I 
stepped forward, and made a boyish 
bow, after which Philip threw his arm 
about me; and shouting, “Ze waltz, 
la! la!” whirled me off the stage in 
fiendish imitation of my own blundering 
exit. Then he pointed his finger at me 
in pretended mockery, saying, Bébé— 
oh, who ees a little bébé—to cry! It 
was a hit—you unerstan’, it was a hit— 
one big hit!” 

For the first time since my voice had 
risen horribly. in the sacred silence of 
pantomime, I spoke and bitterly: 

“Well, if that was a hit, I dont want 
another!” 

I turned and fled to my room, bolted 
the door, and—well, never mind about 
that. 

But honestly, can anyone question 


‘my right to call that an unwelcome hit ? 


And can you wonder that my name is 
unknown in the annals of panto- 
mime? 


Wild Actors I Have Met 


By PHILIP RUTHERFORD 





A cheerful group of interviews with numerous popular. players in which 
the writer whimsically likens his friends to divers animals he has 
encountered, Actors have all the characteristics of rabbits, foxes, and the 
other kindred of the wild, says he, and the simile will appeal to many. 











HE WOLF was first. He came 
a2 into my life at the time when I 
thought anybody or anything 
connected with a “show”’ was 
shrouded in a veil of mystery, and won- 
der, and admiration. I was only eleven 











and he was the manager and principal 
actor in a traveling troupe of players 
whose business was to attract crowds 
and then sell them patent medicines. I 
encountered him in the office of the 


hotel in the country-town where I was 
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living. We became great chums, and 
one night I proudly passed through the 
audience in the little tent, selling his 
wares. I thought he was the greatest 
actor in the world. It was years before 
I awoke to a realization of the fact that 
he was the Wolf. 


The Rabbit - 


AY IRWIN, the jolly, unslender 
May, has the timidity of a Pink- 
nosed Rabbit! She told me so and I 
laughed. Then I was sorry, because I 
saw that even my mirth embarassed her. 
May Irwin timid? It sounds almost 
as funny as one of her own jokes, told 
with expressive shrugs and lifted eye- 
brows. 

“Oh, but it’s true,”’ she protested. 

I had just heard her sing “ Andrew 
Jackson Tennessee” to a vaudeville 
audience that filled the theater. She 
had no appearance of being conscious 
ef the three thousand eyes fastened 
- upon her, and the three thousand ears 
listening to her. So, at the memory of 
that scene I laughed again and she 
added: 

“Now, this isn’t a joke. I tell you, it 
seems like a mile from the center of the 
stage to the wings. Before I start sing- 
ing the last line I begin to long for real 
wings so I can fly away. By the time I 
get half way off my knees are shaking 
and I’m nearly ready to drop. . You 
may laugh, but it isn any fun for me!”’ 

“But you've done it so often,” I put 
in. 

“That stage doesn’t get any narrower 
though,” she replied quickly. “It’s not 
so bad in a play. I didn’t mind being 
Mrs. Wilson, for instance, one bit. I 
didn’t feel then as if I were all alone in 
the world and without any friends even 
outside of it.’’ She leaned forward and 
her tone became confidential. “If it 
wasn’t for the money in vaudeville you 
couldn’t drag me into it.” 

I went to the theater that night to 
see if she really had been in earnest— 
and she had. 

So May Irwin, who has been making 
the American public laugh for—well 
she didn’t say the number of years— 
has the timidity of a Rabbit; a timidity 
so great that only the hunger for the 
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big salary and small expense of fillinga™ 


vaudeville contract can overcome it. 
The Newfoundland 


ICTOR MOORE, who has made 
Kid Burns famous throughout the 
land and added many dollars to the 
George Cohan treasury, has always re- 
minded me of a playful Newfoundland. 
I am very fond of Newfoundlands. One 
was my first real friend, outside the 
family. I called him King and he was 
just that. 

Moore bubbles over with good nature. 
It oozes from him, on the stage and off. 
He cannot see any clouds in the sky, 
and does not sneak around the corner 
to hunt for them. People of that sert 
do not have “grouches.”” And even a 
blustering Winter-day, the streets slip- 
pery with a thin sheet of sleet, the wind 
howling through the window-casements 
the dirty smoke that passes for sky 
hovering close to the ground, failed te 
give him an excuse for ill-feeling. 

“Gee! Aint it great to be living!’’ 

That was his first speech and really 
the keynote of our talk, and he meant 
it, every word. His eyes showed it, and 
his round cherubic face as well. 

“T like Kid Burns,” he declared. 
“He’s such a natural fellow. And he’s 
good and clean, clear through. I tell 
you, the world would be a lot better off 
if half of us were like the Kid. He’s got 
a heart as big as a house and he’s not 
ashamed to let people see it work.” 

“But he’s a_ stage-character,” I 
urged. I couldn’t keep from thinking 
that Moore had let the Kid absorb a 
great many of his own lovable quali- 
ties. 

“Aw, they live off the stage, all 
right,”’ he replied. “The trouble with 
most people is that they go around 
carrying a big ‘grouch’ that keeps ’em 
from seeing the good things, like the 
Kid. I always feel sorry for the fellow 
with a grouch.” 

Moore smiled sympathetically, as if 
he half-expected me to acknowledge 
that a “grouch” was part of my usual 
load. I shook my head disapprovingly, 
and he continued: 

“He misses so much. He’s always 
standing in frent ef the sun and think- 








ing it’s cloudy because he wont look at 
anything but his own shadow. Me 
for the Kid and down with the 
‘grouch.’”’ 

It has not always been easy for Moore 
to keep the “grouch”’ from his door. 
He told of parlous times he and his wife, 
Emma Littlefield, had experienced in 
England before he introduced Kid 
Burns to the American people. 

“Tt certainly was fierce,”’ he laughed, 
“but we got through with it, and 
managed to keep the ‘grouch’ on the 
outside all the time, even if the wolf 
did peep in once or twice. I didn’t 
mind the hisses and cat-calls and boos, 
but when they got to throwing things 
at us, I wanted to duck.” 

“We had a pretty bad time in 
Chicago once,”’ put in Miss Littlefield. 
I looked surprised and she continued: 
“Tt was over on the West Side. They 
didn’t seem to take to our act and told 
us so.”’ 

“Oh that wasn’t bad!’ Her husband 
laughed at the memory of it. “They 
weren't mean about it, nor ‘grouchy.’ 
They just didn’t like us. I don’t mind 
a fellow not liking my work if he doesn’t 
get ‘grouchy’ about it.”’ 

And that is Victor Moore who is the 
“Talk of New York,’ cherishing but 
one pet horror—a man with a grouch. 


The Collie 


| BERE are many kinds of dogs; 
they really should be classified as 
different animals. The shepherd has 
one trait that I greatly admire. He 
always tries to look pleasant. Even 
when fighting for his life he keeps a part 
of his smile-like appearance. I have 
seen one killed in a fight, and from his 
expression one might have been de- 
ceived into thinking he had gone to 
sleep. 

Will T. Hodge, the tall Hoosier who 
has won so many thousands of friends 
with his Daniel Vorhees Pike in “The 
Man From Home,” has that expression. 
It isn’t so much a smile of the face as of 
the eyes. 

Hodge thinks the smile that wont 
come off, no matter how rapidly things 
may seem to be on the road to the bow- 
wows; and because he thinks it, he 
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wears it. He believes it is the thing that 
wins. 

“That is the reason the public likes 
‘The Man From Home?’’’ he told me 
after the Booth Tarkington-Harry Leon 
Wilson drama had been playing for 
nearly a year. 

““Why—because he smiles?”’ I asked. 

“Because he doesn’t go around feel- 
ing sorry for himself and trying to 
make others pull down their mouths out 
of sympathy. Because he hits back and 
fights, without trying to make himself 
out a hero. Because he isn’t a cry- 
baby. Deliver me from a man who 
feels sorry for himself!”’ 

That is Hodge’s shepherd-philoso- 
phy, and it isn’t something merely to 
talk about and say he believes. He 
lives it, and until the last two years he 
lived it when it required a bit of an 
effort to keep his mouth-corners turned - 


up. 

Hodge had been playing Mr. Stebbins 
in “Mrs Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 
Maybe he absorbed some of Mrs. Wiggs’ 
cheerful philosophy. He had been liked 
in the part, but he had not climbed into 
the chariot that goes to stardom. When 
“The Man From Home” was offered 
him he saw the chance to put into 
public practice his private views on the 
worth of a smile. He saw Daniel Vor- 
hees Pike, seemingly beaten at every 
point, his back to the wall, fighting— 
and smiling—and liked the vision. ° 

There is a whisper going around the 
green-rooms to the effect that Hodge’s 
vision was far clearer than that of the 
managers, and the result was a very 
advantageous contract. He had so 
much more faith in the play than the 
managers, that he was willing to work 
for a small salary—for a star—and a 
percentage of the receipts. His faith in 
the smile has won for him about $1,000 
every week since then, in excess of his 
salary. 


The Chameleon 


DDIE FOY can show more dif- 
ferent sides of human nature in the 
course of fifteen minutes than a cha- 
meleon can show colors. Eddie is a 
combination. Most theatergoers who 
see him these days, would smile at the 
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idea of Foy as anything but the prin- they don’t teach him how to think, and 


cipal comedian in a crazy-quilt musical 
comedy. He’s been doing that sort of 
thing so long now that it would seem as 
if it must be second nature. Yet Eddie 
Foy is a thorough student of Shake- 
“$Speare, and he wants to play Hamlet. 
More than that, he is determined he 
will play Hamlet. 

“Why not?”’ he asked in his dressing- 
room while donning one of his ridicu- 
lous costumes. 

“Yes, why not,” I echoed. “Of 
course, why not?” 

“I’ve got my ideas how Hamlet 
should be played. Maybe they wouldn’t 
be like Booth’s ideas, or Barrett’s, or 
even Sothern’s.”’ 

“Probably not,” I murmured. 

By the wildest stretch of imagination 
I could not place Eddie Foy and Edwin 
Booth side by side in the réle of Hamlet. 

His next sentence startled me. 

“Tt doesn’t take such a great actor 
to play Hamlet, or any of Shakespeare’s 
men; it takes a man that has lived some, 
and knows something about life. All 
the acting in the world wouldn’t make 
Hamlet seem like a real man. He’s got 
to have life in him.” 

The next minute Foy was assuring 
me that he thought the local city-hall 
and court-house should be torn down 
and a race-track put there instead. 

“That would be pretty,” he said en- 
thusiastically, “and it would be inter- 
esting. It would be lifg. Who wants to 
look at a big pile of stone stuck in the 
middle of a town.” 

The next minute he jumped another 
hurdle and was on the modern stage, 
bewailing the dearth of great play- 
wrights. 

“They don’t grow them these days. 
I don’t know why, but they don’t. 
There haven’t been a half-dozen great 
plays written since Shakespeare got 
tired and quit.” 

I was getting ready to agree with 
him, when he took another jump. — 

“There isn’t much good acting these 
days either. Do you know why? It’s 
because there are too many dramatic 
schools. They teach a man how to pro- 
nounce his words, how to hold his hands 
and carry his feet, and sit down and 
stand up and come on, and go off. But 


you can’t make an actor without a © 
thinking part in good working order.” 

Then came another sudden shift. 

“T’m going to quit pretty soon,and 
live at home. I’ve got a wife and seven 
children, and I’d like to see something 
of them before I make my last exit. 
I’m going to be a retired farmer, with a 
private race-track.. That’s the life to 
live!” 


The Bear 


M* acquaintance with bears in their 
native state has been somewhat 
limited, but they always have impressed 
me as being quite determined animals, 
never having the slightest idea of stop- 
ping until their end is achieved. 

That is the way E. M. Holland im-' 
pressed me. He is one of the modern 
actors who acts with his brains as well 
as his voice and eyes and hands and 
feet. He long ago set his eyes on the 
goal he intended to reach, and he has 
permitted nothing to switch him off 
the track. 

“T want to be a good actor, in a good 
play,” he said. “I don’t care very 
much whether I’m the star, or not. 
The mission of the actor is to amuse, 
instruct, and elevate. A good play must 
combine to do all these, and the actor 
with the smallest part in such a play 
will be helping in the development of 
the world.” 


The Tiger 


O NCE I found a tiger carrying around 
the personality of E. H. Sothern. 
It was not a cunning, treacherous, cruel 
tiger, but a patient, watchful tiger. 
Sothern was having the last dress- 
rehearsal of his gloomy Russian play 
of crime and punishment, “The Fool 
Hath Said in His Heart.’’ Attired in the 
costume of Rodion Rathkolntkoff, the 
student-hero and villain of the play, he 
sat in the darkened auditorium, watch- 
ing, watching, watching. Ile reminded 
me of the tiger-mother keeping silent 
guard over her young. In the dim light 
I could see his eyes gleaming with ab- 
sorbed interest and pride; his hands 
beat a quiet tattoo on the arm of the 











seat; his feet kept time with his fingers, 
patting the carpeted floor; his body 
was immovable. 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet, and 
in one leap was on the stage. The 
electric-light had flickered. It was the 
light that furnished the twilight in the 
passageway leading-into the room of 
the first act. The flicker had escaped 
my notice; it had escaped the notice of 
the stage-manager, and even the elec- 
trician. But Sothern saw it, and it cast 
a shadow over his brain-child. 

Not angrily nor impatiently, but in 
quick, nervous tones, he stopped the 
rehearsal and warned the electrician 
that it must not happen again; that it 
was foolish to think of daylight flicker- 
ing, and the electric-light was supposed 
to be daylight. 

The day after the first performance 
we talked about the gloomy piece. The 
tiger had disappeared and Sothern was 
as proud of the play as a hen with one 
chick. It was Art, he said, and I knew 
that in his thoughts he spelled the word 
with a capital A. 

“Of course it isn’t what one would 
call a pleasant play, but it is a great 
play.” 

“Will it be successful ?”’ 

“Tt is now—an artistic success. Very 
likely it will not be a box-office success. 
It has all the elements of greatness 
—the worst of human passions, and the 
best; not exaggerated, but just as they 
are.” 

“But a sad ending,” I suggested. 

“Yes,” he laughed quietly, “the 
public will say it had a bad ending, but 
really it hasn’t. It tells a story that 
everyone feels he must experience—the 
struggle between the human and the 
divine. In Rodion’s case the triumph of 
the divine is shown in the victory of 
impersonal good over the human, per- 
sonalized evil. The student, crazed by 
thinking of abstract wrong, finally ex- 
pressed as a concrete fact for him in the 
persecution of Sonia, commits murder. 
For the time being the human is in the 
ascendant and he thinks he has done 
right. 

“Through the horror-filled eyes of 
the pure-minded Sonia comes to him 
the first light of the divine thought of 
absolute good and evil, untouched by 
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the human personality. Call it the 
religious element, if you wish, but it 
reaches through Rodton’s human ego- 
tism and shows him that good cannever 
come from evil. That is one of the 
divine facts upon which the Christian 
religion, and every other good religion 
is based. 

“Rodion sees, through the eyes of 
Sonta, that his thoughts must be puri- 
fied. That purification process is hinted 
at in his banishment for a term of years 
to Siberia—the land of repentance. 
Sonia waits for him, confident that the 
divine power of good will bring him 
back to her. 

“It is a sermon, of course, but it is 
not morbid. Fifty years from now it 
will be generally considered a great 
play. It will never, probably, be a 
financial success. But neither has 
‘Hamlet,’ perhaps the greatest play ever 
written, ever been.” 


Actors and Actors 


NIMALS are what men make 
them. This is a psychological 
statement. I have arguments to sup- 
port it, but this is no place for them. 
Actors also are what men make them, 
the individual’s task being to stir and 
mix the various ingredients furnished by 
the public. This is another psychologi- 
cal statement for which I have argu- 
ments that will not be produced. 

Some actors are more proficient in 
the selection of their ingredients. Some- 
times the stirring is so well done that 
is not easy to find one dominant animal 
characteristic; sometimes there is a 
strange mixture of opposites in almost 
equal proportions; sometimes the civil- 
izing influence of domesticity has 
changed the wild animal into a pet. 

Stage-folk are not alone in this. All 
of us are affected more or less by the 
thoughts of those around us. But 
stage-folk are so much in the spotlight 
that people make more of their faults - 
and virtues than those of other people. 

At the risk of incurring their dis- 
pleasure it may be added that actors 
and actresses are interesting because 
they are in the spotlight, and are not 
in the spotlight because they are in- 
teresting. 








The Stage Lover Off the Stage 


By PHILLIP KELLAR 





How often do the ideal lovers of the world believe the footlights fail as lovers 
in their domestic lives? Why should so many actor’s marriages prove un- 
happy? Is it the husband, the wife, or the art. 


well, read and see for yourself and get his particular point of view. 


Mr. Kellar asserts it is— 











HE modern stage-lover, more 
a commonly known as the mati- 
nee idol, is not, apparently, a 
thing of permanent conjugal 
constancy, however much of a joy he 
may be in the eyes of his enthusiastic 
admirers. And the modern stage-hero- 
ine who weds him, quite frequently be- 
eomes disenchanted with her husband. 
The newspapers bear proof of the 
truth of these statements, and for the 
most doubting there are the divorce- 
court records of the United States and 
England of the last few years. 

The public gave a gasp of surprise 
recently when it learned that E. H. 
Sothern, vigorously proclaimed by his 
many admirers as the leading exponent 
of the romantic school, and also as the 
actor, and his equally admired wife, 
Virginia Harned, were unhappy, and 
the courts of Nevada would soon be 
called upon to separate them. 

Sothern’s Romeo of recent days and 
his Rudolph in “ The Prisoner of Zenda”’ 
in earlier times, have drawn perhaps as 
many tears and sighs from the theater- 
going women as Nat Goodwin’s Captain 
Carewe in “When We Were Twenty- 
one’’ has drawn laughs and smiles from 
the men. 

Sothern and Miss Harned have been 
drifting apart, professionally, for some 

ears. He has been playing Hamlet to 

ulia Marlewe’s Ophelia, and Romeo to 











her Juliet until the last season, when 
they parted and he returned to the 
réle of the vagabond poet in “ If I Were 
King,” and of the gloomy student in 
the Russian play, “ The Fool Hath Said 
in His Heart.” 

Virginia Harned achieved her great- . 
est success in recent years in “ The Love 
Letter,” which was written for her by 
her husband. Her earlier bids for popu- 
lar approval were as Jris and Trilby. 


The Latest Separation 


AT GOODWIN, the genial, mirth- 
provoking Nat, and his beautiful 
wife, Maxine Elliott, have been travel- 
ing separate paths for five years, and 
a few days ago received their di; 
vorce decree. Nat, whose efforts had 
always been directed toward mak- 
ing his audience laugh, was deeply 
wounded when it insisted on laughing 
at his Shylock. Nat and Miss Elliott 
starred for several seasons together, 
immediately after their marriage, win- 
ning great success in ‘“‘ When We Were 
Twenty-one.” They parted in 1903, 
since which time Nat has made several 
efforts to convince the public he is not 
a joke—always. And Miss Elliott has 
been meeting with more or less indif- 
ferent success as a star. Miss Elliott 
has been twice married and was Nat’s 
third wife. 
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A Matinee Idol 


UT of a seemingly clear and 
happy domestic sky overhanging 
James K. Hackett and Mary Manner- 
ing, fell the divorce-thunderbolt quite 
recently. Even their friends were sur- 
prised, and when, immediately follow- 
ing the news of the decree came rumors 
that Hackett would soon bow to an- 
other leading-woman wife, the sur- 
prise grew by leaps and bounds and re- 
fused to be downed by indignant denials 
from the last mentioned lady. 

In recent years Hackett has bravely 
tried to live down his purely matinee- 
idol days, but the memory of him as 
Rudolph in “The Prisoner of Zenda,”’ 
in “Rupert of Hentzau,” as Don Caesar 
de Bazan, as Stephen Brice in “The 
Crisis,” and as Richard Carvel, still 
lingers, as well as the poses that were 
wont to bring so many tender sighs and 
enthusiastic handclaps from a romance- 
loving audience. 

I remember the surprised amusement 
with which I overheard a remark made 
by a well dressed, beautiful woman, 
after Hackett had just finished one of 
his love-scenes. Being a mere man, and 
untouched by the stage love-making, I 
could smile. 

She said, with an ecstatic clasp of her 
bejeweled hands: 

“Q-oh, it just.makes me shiver to 
hear him say, ‘I love you!’” 

I suppose, too, there are many men 
who have felt like “shivering” during 
Mary Mannering’s love-talks: on the 
stage, in “The Lady of Lyons,” “The 
Lady in White,” as the stubborn 
Geraldine, in ‘‘Glorious Betsy,”’ and as 
the flirtatious Janice Meredith. 


Even in Comic Opera 


ne OM people might laugh at the idea 
of De Wolf Hopper, he of “‘ Wang”’ 
and “El Capitan” and “Mr. Pick- 
wick,” and the old Weber & Fields 
burlesque troupe, inspiring a romantic 
feeling in the heart of a pretty woman. 
But De Wolf has. At any rate, the 
pretty Edna Wallace, who was in the 
“El Capitan’ company with him, 
thought enough of him to marry and 
later to divorce him. Now De Wolf’s 
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wife is Nella Bergen, another star of the 
comic-opera stage. 

Joseph Howard is a Chicago product. 
Recently he has graduated from the 
vaudeville-stage and from a song- 
composing actor with small parts into 
a full fledged comic-opera composer, 
producer, and manager, with the hero 
réle all his own. In the chrysalis state 
he and his wife, Ida Emerson, who 


-traveled with him in vaudeville, were 


divorced and remarried, and divorced 
again. : 
Joe, in his ascent to higher stellar 
altitudes in ‘‘The Flower of the Ranch,” 
was accompanied by his present wife, 
the pretty little Mabel Barrison. Mabel 
jumped into the arms of an admiring 
public as one of the babes in “ Babes in 
Toyland.” She, too, has had her divoree 
experience, William Gaston being her 
first husband. 


A Famous Example 


| Beacaccie: RUSSELL’S beauty may, 
perhaps, be to blame for her vari- 
ous matrimonial acts. 

Lillian, who declares she prefers to 
be known as sensible and not as beauti- 
ful, insists that divorce is a blessing— 
especially to stage-folk. 

Lillian’s daughter, Dorothy, seems te 
have started to follow her mother’s ex- 
ample, domestically as well as profes- 
sionally. Dorothy’s romance of mar- 
ried life as Mrs. Abbot L. Einstein, was 
quite short. 

England has added her quota, though 
the divorce-mills of the mother-country 
grind more slowly than do ours. One 
incident stands out boldly, however. 


A Popular Hero 


ILLIAM FAVERSHAM, while 

capturing the British matinee-girl 
in 1902, in “The Royal Rivals,” fell — 
in love with Julie Opp, the Junoesque 
beauty from New York. Faversham 
and his wife were supposed to be an 
ideally happy couple, Mrs, Faversham 
frequently voicing her surprise at the 
wonder of her friends that she and her 
actor-husband could so markedly vio- 
late all stage-traditions as to be happy. 
Julie Opp was the wife of Robert Lor- 
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raine. Faversham and his wife agreed 
to disagree. A few weeks later Julie 
Opp secured a divorce from Lorraine, 
who immediately went to South Africa 
as a soldier in the Boer war. In Decem- 
ber of that year Julie Opp and Faver- 
sham were married. 

Julia Marlowe and Robert Taber 
separated several years ago, Miss Mar- 
lowe securing a decree. Since that time 
she has gone her way alone, content 
with her work. 

There are scores of other actors and 
actresses in the United States and Eng- 
land who have had experience in the 
divorce-courts. The public, however, 
hears little of the matrimonial difficul- 
ties of any except the stars. 


The Great Trouble 


N JUSTICE to those who have 
steered their matrimonial barks into 
the placid waters of domestic content 
and happiness, the shining examples 
of Otis Skinner, Minnie Maddern Fiske 
and Hafrison Grey Fiske, Frank Dan- 
iels, Francis Wilson, Eddie Foy, and 
the late Richard Mansfield, should be 
mentioned. These must be accounted 
the exceptions, however, for the weight 
_ of evidence supports the statement that 
the modern stage-lover is very often a 
failure in real life. 

Perhaps in the days of Shakespeare 
he was not. We have no record that 
the immortal Willi#m divorced Anne 
Hathaway and married his or some 
other actor’s leading woman. It may 
be that divorces were not so fashion- 
able nor so easy to obtain in his time. 
Will was not what one would call a 
matinee-idol, either. Few of his heroes 
could measure up—or down—to the 
hero standard of modern days; this 
might have been another drawback. 
True, some of his chroniclers have been 
unkind enough to set down in black and 
white a few of his escapades and to hint 
at many others, which no doubt failed 
to add to the happiness of Anne. 

There is a world of difference between 
the Twentieth and the Sixteenth Cen- 
turies, more than the mere lapse of four 
hundred years in time would indicate. 
Those were the days of chivalry, and a 
hero on the stage was only a poor imita- 


tion of the real thing. Nowadays heroe 

are the exception, and seeing the de- 
lineation of imaginary ones—especially 
heroic lovers—is even more enthralling 
than reading a romance. 

Also there are more actors now and 
more theaters and more people to 
patronize them and more who do pat- 
ronize them. In addition, the career of 
an actor has come to be, not only a pro- 
fession, but an art—and so publicly 
acknowledged. In Shakespeare’s time 
it was simply one method of working 
for a living, and no one could be a 
gentleman and do such a thing as that. 

Then why is the modern actor or 
actress a failure in the home? Why 
does another woman seem to embody 
all the attractions that the actor’s wife 
once held? Why is it that the man who 
is such an ideal lover on the stage, falls 
so far below the standard in real life 
that his wife is forced to seek release 
from the bands? 

Is it the actor—the manager—or the 
public—or all of them? Many actors 
and actresses have boldly proclaimed 
their belief that marriage should be a 
thing tabooed by stage-folk. Many have 
said that an actor or actress should be 
wedded only to the stage. Such an ar- 
rangement would work out well in 
practice—if it were possible to find a 
human being satisfied with the love of 
such an impersonal thing as art. They 
do not exist—now. The desire for 
human affection and human compan- 
ionship cannot so easily find a substi- 
tute in the love of an impersonal art. 

The actor is at fault, in part. The 
manager is to blame, in part. The 
public is the greatest detriment to suc- 
cessful, happy married life among its 
stage-idols. 


Managerial Interference 


B Be manager will not permit the 
actor and his wife to appear in the 
same play. Why? Because the public 
does not like it, arid the manager, de- 
spite many assertions to the contrary, 
is constantly endeavoring to learn just 
what the public wants and to supply 
the want. The manager does as the 
public says, the actor does as the mana- 
ger says. Therefore the public is the 















real culprit, and the actor’s contribu- 
tory blame comes from his personality 
and his susceptibility to the suggestive 
illusion of the character heis portraying. 

The actor lives three-fourths of his 
life in a hot-house atmosphere. His 
vision is distorted. He is a creature of 
emotions, not of reason. Everything 
on the stage is forced, however real it 
may seem to the audience. It must be 
exaggerated in order that the effect of 
illusion may be gained. Commonplace 
things done in a commonplace way on 
the stage would not attract the atten- 
tion of the audience. Every person 
who sees a play—professional critics 
and satiated theatergoers excepted— 
must forget himself in the mimic world 
spread out before him. He becomes a 
part of the play—an innocent by- 
stander, an observer of passing events. 

The actor, if he achieves any degree 
of success, must lose his personality in 
the character he is impersonating. This 
is true, no matter how much of his 
individuality, expressed in gesture, 
pose, tricks of speech, carriage, etc., 
may be retained. He feels the sym- 
pathy of the audience. He puts his best 
foot forward; all the better qualities of 
his stage-character are spread out for 
the admiration of the audience and the 
heroine—as are the better qualities of 
the heroine. He speaks constantly of 
the lovableness of his stage-sweet- 
heart; he hears her speak and knows 
she and the audience are thinking of 
his own noble nature. He feels, rather 
than hears, the ecstatic gasp of the 
audience at the climax of his stage love- 
making. He is the hero. 


After the Play—What? 


WHEN the play ends he is steeped 
in romanticism and sentimen- 
talism. He carries with him the ideal- 
ized picture of himself and of his stage- 
sweetheart; quite frequently he is un- 
conscious of this. He feels the subtle 
bond of sympathy—built on illusion— 
between himself, the heroine, and the 
audience. He goes home with that 
ideal still uppermost and goes to sleep 
still living in his mimic world. 

In the morning comes a shock. His 
wife, in morning-wrapper, perhaps with 
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her hair in curl-papers, or laid carefully 
on the dressing-table, is not the heroine 
to whom he made love on the stage be- 
fore he married her. Nor is he, in 
dressing-gown and slippers, and per- 
haps with a temper that comes from a 
bad night’s rest, like the hero who made 
love to the heroine before she married 
him. Perhaps the coffee at breakfast is 
too cold, too hot, too weak or too 
strong; the ice-man forgot to leave ice 
and the cream is sour; the morning- 
papers have not given him the space 
nor the praise he is sure he deserves; 
his wife has some bills that must be 
paid at once—and he has forgotten to. 
give her money. The baby, if there be a 
baby, is not well and is crying. The 
dog, if there be no baby, doesn’t like 
the sour milk and is whining its objec- 
tions. 

His wife repeats to him some idle, 
and oftentimes, malicious gossip that 
she has heard—maybe about him, 
maybe about his friends. 

He finds the real world vastly dif- 
ferent from the mimic world of the 
night before. And he begins to chafe. 
He sees many faults in his wife that he 
has never seen before—little things 
that the average man of the real world 
would pass over with a smile. 

But the actor has been highly sen- 
sitized by the hot-house forcing method 
of the theater and the romantic drama, 
and these little things hurt his self- 
centered consciousness. They have no * 
part with his ideal woman—the woman 
he thought he was marrying. His 
thoughts steal away from Mrs. Actor 
to the heroine, who at that very mo- 
ment may be having the same experi- 
ence with her husband. The heroine 
embodies his Ideal. He sees her only on 
the stage, as the stage-heroine, with all 
the graces and beauty of character of 
the stage-heroine, and without any de- 
fects—for the stage-heroine is just as 
sacred as the stage-hero, and both must 
be perfect. 

The vision of that téte-d-iéte at the 
breakfast-table has prevented many 
men and women from marrying—but 
no actors. The actor is too much ab- 
sorbed in his imaginary life to think of 
the possible friction of the ordinary 
world—when once he makes up his 
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mind that the woman Ideal is the 
woman he should have for his wife. 


The Parting Paths 


MBs: ACTOR is not perfect, and 
now he realizes it—but without 
the saving knowledge that neither is 
any other woman perfect. Mr. Actor is 
not perfect, and she realizes it, with the 
same lack of discernment as to other 
men. 

He tells her of her faults. She tells 
him of his. Neither realizes that the 
loving uncovering and correction of a 
fault may lead to its elimination, while 
an antagonistic, critical attitude will 
enly give it nourishment. There may 
be no quarrel; very-likely there is not; 
but the breach has been made and the 
same methods that start it will widen it 
rapidly. 
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The reaction comes. 

The actor sighs for the idealism of the ~ 
stage, ignorantly thinking that is what 
he wants, instead of the realism of life. 
He begins to long for the relief from 
the unconscious, persistent cultivation 
of domestic friction that he finds inthe 
mimic world, forgetting that itis the 
best insidious narcotic of a fantasy. 

Mrs. Actor, if she has. remained on 
the stage, looks for relief in the same 
direction; if she is not on the stage she 
takes refuge in dreaming of the Ideal 
that was, and that always remains in 
her thoughts. 

Result: Each strays into forbidden 
lands in the quest for the Ideal, expect- 
ing, in the fatuous, blind way of mor- 
tals, to find it in the outside world; 
never pausing to think that it will 
always remain purely an object of 
thought and not of flesh and bleod. 


When Actors Play 


By ELEANOR OLMSTEAD 





Of course playing is the business-factor, but when the season ends and the 
theatres are closed their playing is of quite another sort. This article pic- 
tures them as themselves, on their vacations, when the call-boy is not around 
and to have a goed time or to indulge in their hobbies is their sole desire. 











HERE is one way in which all 

I members of the theatrical pro- 

fession are alike: they know 

how to enjoy themselves when 

the chance offers. No, that isn’t a trivial 

statement, because there are lots of 

people in this world who don’t know 

how to enjoy themselves, even though 

they have every opportunity for so 
doing. 

How many whimpering widows, rich 
old maids, pampered and supercilious 
wives, and dyspeptic men did you meet 
last Summer, who were having the 
worst kind of a time trying to amuse 
themselves, although everything that 
money could buy at the most elaborate- 











ly equipped hostelries in the world, was 
theirs. 

Disgruntled seekers‘ after happiness 
are everywhere; you can’t lose them. 
But you do not find many of them 
among the_actor-people. They don’t 
spend the most of their time growling 
at the cooking and complaining to the 
porter. They have worked hard all the 
year—there are no harder working 
people in the world—and experience 
has taught them philosophy. So, the 
minute they jump into vacation-time, 
they are prepared to relax and enjoy 
themselves. And to do that means to 
squeeze amusement out of everything 
that comes along. No matter what the 
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condition of things around them may 
be, the actor-folk manage to get some- 
thing agreeable out of it. 

Another reason, too, is that most of 
them are humorists; if not by nature, 
at least by education. For experience, 
which usually includes a greater or less 
number of hard knocks, teaches the 
folly of always taking serious things 
seriously. First a humorist and then a 
philosopher—those are two of the first 
steps in the education of an actor. For 
humor and philosophy are made out of 
the same kind of dough; the only dif- 
ference is that they are cut out with 
different shaped cooky-cutters. 


Many Live on the Water 


ACHTING is one of the favorite 
pastimes of actresses as well as 
actors, and many who are now hard at 
work gesticulating behind the footlights 
were manceuvering about on the briny 
deep all last Summer. 

Mabel Taliaferro is one of them. Her 
husband, Frederic Thompson, owns 
the yacht, Elsa IJ., and many long and 
delightful cruises were taken aboard the 
lovely craft, during which time the salt 
air playfully did its work in bracing the 
dainty little actress for this season’s 
strenuous efforts. 

“How about the tale of the cat?” 
some one asked, who had heard of her 
experiences aboard the Elsa II. 

Miss Taliaferro pouted becomingly, 

and said with a dash of pepper: 
* “Wasn’t that horrid! You know I 
just loved that canary, and Iago— 
that’s the cat’s name: it was the mas- 
cot of the crew, you know—had to go 
and eat it up!” 

-Some one suggested that he hoped 
the canary would give the cat the 
yellow jaundice, and that the cat was 
well named, as Iago was a mean thing, 
any way. But Miss Taliaferro wasn’t in 
a mood for joking about her poor little 
pet bird that was served up for a cat’s 
meal, feathers and all. 

Aside from the accident that hap- 
pened to the occupant of the gilded 
cage, the Summer was a regal success, 
and the bracing atmosphere of the sea 
put the popular little lady into fine 
trim fer her season’s work. 
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Yachts and House-boats 


YRLE BELLEW is another who 
spent his Summer aboard his 
yacht, the Moonstone. Mr. Bellew was 
in the British navy before he became an 
actor. He is not only a lover of the sea- 
going life, but a master mariner, an 
honor that not many of his professional 
friends can boast. 

Mr. Bellew came to land much re- 
freshed after his life on the ocean wave, 
and says that it gave him just the 
stimulation necessary for the hard 
work of “ The Thief,” into which he is 
already launched, ashore. On his 
pleasant voyage Mr. Bellew was ac- 
companied by -his boon companion, 
Frank Connor. 

Richard Carle, who played a New 
York Summer-engagement in “ Mary's 
Lamb,” is also a water devotee. He 
chartered the steam-yacht Nagasatt 
for the hot months, and spent most of 
his time on it when not in the theater. 

William Crane is another who is ia 
love with the ocean. He owns a mag- 
nificent yacht, which he says evoluted 
from a small sail-boat that he owned as 
a boy. Mr. Crane has always spent 
more or less time at sea, and nothing 
relaxes and rests him so much, he says, 
after a long season of confining work 
upon the stage. 

Funny Frank Daniels thinks house- 
boats an improvement on yachts. He 
feels more at home in a house, he says, 
being a domestic animal. The name of 
Mr. Daniel’s house-boat is The Hardly 
Ever. Hardly ever what,-nobody knows 
unless its hardly ever to stop having a 
good time. The number of the house is 
23 or 57, the census-taker said he 
couldn’t make out which, as his field- 
glass wasn’t working well when he 
looked out to sea. The trouble was that 
the anchor had drifted. As a matter of 
fact, the boat usually stays close to 
shore, Mr. Daniels says, for the accom- 
modation of the postman; it is so much 
easier to throw the mail into the boat 
than to walk out to it. 

The owner of Hardly Ever is famous 
as a host on the water, and many were 
the invitations to his friends last Sum- 
mer. The reflex of enjoyment put Mr. 
Daniels in fine trim and he says he 
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never has felt more in the mood for his 
work than he does this Fall. That 
means a good time for the audience. 
Mr. Daniels is a member of the Larch- 
mont Yacht Club. 


May Irwin a Jolly Tar 


M® GUY STANDING got his ma- 
rine information by accident. It 
came.about through once finding him- 
self a stranded actor among a lot of 
barn-stormers at Newcastle. There was 
nothing to do but hunt for a job, and 
the only one available was that of a 
deck hand aboard a coaling-vessel. It 
meant blisters and raw nights, but it 
was honest work, so Mr. Actor climbed 
aboard and started in holystoning the 
deck. 

Mr. Standing says that his cruises of 
the Summer were most enjoyable, and 
that he could not have spent his leisure 
time in a way more profitable or de- 
lightful. He is a member of the Larch- 
mont and Manhasset yacht-clubs. 

Did you know May Irwin owns a 
yacht? Of course you-do! Everybody 
knows ‘that who knows May Irwin, for 
who doesn’t have an eye on her once in 
a while in Summer when she takes 
’ flight to her beautiful home in the 
Thousand Islands? 

“Did I have a geod time on my/vaca- 
tion?”’ she said. “Well I should say. 
Don’t I look it?” 

She did, for ther® was the famous 
smile that has chased away the blues 
from more audiences than will ever be 
counted. 

Miss Irwin’s friends who visited her 
last Summer haven’t yet got over talk- 
ing about the lovely time they had. 
Her ability as a hostess equals her skill 
as a public entertainer. Among her 
other accomplishments, Miss Irwin is 
one of the finest cooks in America. The 
things she makes aren’t always taught 
in the cooking-schools.. In fact, the 
cook-lady herself doesn’t always know 
the recipes—she just improvises going 
along, the way she does on the stage 
sometimes, when she throws in a bit of 
her own wit that would have burned 
a hole in the manuscript if it had been 
put down on paper. 

2 Miss Irwin is a member of the Clayton 

_ Yacht Club at Thousand Islands, and 
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her craft, which has taken part in 
several races is named Delewana. 


Motor-Boats and Rowing 


ILLIAM GILLETTE is another 

who belongs to the skipper coterie. 
When he doesn’t feel like composing 
music or writing a play, he builds boats 
just for fun. The boat that he most en- 
joyed last Summer is one that his 
friends make a good deal of fun of, but 
this didn’t lessen any of the good, leis- 
urely, comfortable times he had floating 
around on it. It’s name is Aunt Polly. 
Doesn’t that sound like “‘ Take-off-your- 
coat - and - shoes-and-tell-the-story-of- 
your-life”’ kind of an affair? This name, 
by the way, was suggested by a real 
character who lives in Tyron, N. C. 

Apropos of odd names, Charles 
Stevenson, leading man with Olga 
Nethersole last séason, takes the prize. 
He has a whole fleet of little boats at 
Prince Edward Island, where he owns a 
small farm. The classical nomenclature 
is as follows: The Inkpot, The Skirt, The 
Frock, and The Hardboiled Egg. 

It is said that these names are taken 
from the cast of a play Mr. Stevenson 
once undertook to write. It was his 
first attempt, and the reason for per- 
petuating the names via the boat-route 
was so his efforts as a playwright would 
not be altogether lost—for he never got 
any further than the dramatis persone. 

“ Rowing is the best exercise one can 
take,’”’ said Viola Allen, when asked as 
to how she had whiled away the Sum- 
mer. ‘It exercises all of the muscles, 
keeps one breathing deep, and is in 
every way beneficial. I spent much 
time rowing last Summer, and now 1 
am feeling fine.” 


Owners of Country Homes 


a Nae ALLEN ownsa magnificent old 
country-home, ‘‘Tilalden,’’ at 
Greenwich, Conn. She bought the place 
from a Conneticut family who had 
owned it for more than a hundred 
years. It is ideally located, and has a 
water-front of a thousand feet. Miss 
Allen paid $60,000 for this beautiful 
resting-place and here she spent most 
of her vacation time last Summer. 
Julia Marlowe is another Shakespear- 








































ean favorite who owns a beautiful 


~ country-home to which she hies her 


charming self whenever a little vaca- 
tion space—or her own whim for that 
matter—permits. “ Highmount”’ in the 
Catskills, is one of the most enchanting 
of places for peaceful dwelling and in- 
teresting roving over mountains and 
streams and glades. Much of the land 
has been left in its pristine state, as 
Miss Marlowe is a great lover of Nature 
undisturbed by the blighting efforts of 
so called cultivation. 

After cutting short her last season’s 
work, made necessary from a nervous 
break-down, Miss Marlowe went to 
this restful spot where she knew she 
would be most likely to find her way 
back to strength. There she fished, and 
played golf, and walked for exercise, 
and rambled in the beautiful woods, 
reading the sermons in the stones and 
listening to oral stories that every little 
living thing had to tell her—for nothing 
in life, be it as small as a cricket, es- 
capes the sympathetic vigilance of this 
wonderful student of Nature. “ High- 
mount”? is Miss Marlowe’s unfailing 
tonic, and the vigor that she has already 
begun to put into this season’s work is 
a result of its stimulating effort. 


Mrs. Fiske and Maude Adams 


MBs: FISKE again regaled herself 
at her lovely forest. home in the 
Adirondacks during the hot months of 
her vacation. Mrs. Fiske is also a 
great lover of Nature, and she finds 
that the out-door life in the mountains 
brings her up to par more quickly than 
could anyother method of recuperation. 
She is fond of rowing, which she con- 
siders an excellent exercise, and a cer- 
tain amount of time each day last 
Summer was spent with oars in hand, 
for there is a lovely lake not far away 
from her house. 

There was plenty of opportunity for 
fishing and hunting, but Mrs. Fiske in- 
dulged in neither. She does not believe 
in destroying life, and thinks that a 
live bird and a live squirrel are far more 
interesting than helpless, breathless, 
bleeding things. She believes that 
everything living has a right to its own 
life, and that the commandment, 
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“Thou shalt not kill,” applies to little 
creatures that cannot cope with the 
weapons of man, just as it applies to 
human life. Mrs. Fiske is too keen a 
psychic to be unsympathetic to even an 
atom that contains the life-force. It is 
this blend of sympathy in her fine intel- 
lectuality that makes her the great 
actress that she is. 

Maud Adams forsook her home at 
Ronkonkoma, L. I., this Summer and 


went to Europe, where she spent the. - 


time motoring through scenery new and 
charming.. Miss Adams is fond of a 
good swim and other “ boyish”’ things, 
of course, or she wouldn’t take to their 
réles so naturally. She is particularly 
enthusiastic over motoring, and thinks 
that the bracing draughts of ozone do 
her more good than anything in which 
she could indulge. 


A Chicken-Farm Hobby 


AY down on the farm where I 
heard a chicken sneeze; way down 
on the farm.” 

That’s what Hilda Spong used to 
sing, for she owns a chicken-farm at 
Amityville, L. I., and there you could 
have seen her any morning last Sum- 
mer wandering about between the 
coops. 

“It’s a great life—farming,” declared 
Miss Spong, ‘‘and I had a fine time, for I 
love my chickens. And the fresh air and 
freedom of the country—well, what 
could one want better than that, after 
being cooped up on the stage all 
Winter?” 

Miss Spong, it seems, has been so 
long on her chicken-farm that its 
vernacular has crept into her language. 

Roselle Knott also has a chicken- 
farm. Hers is in Indiana, and there 
this talented young actress spent most 
of- her Summer. She is not only a 
theoretical lady-farmer, but she is a 
practical success. 

The neighbors do say though, that 
she has caused considerable havoc 
among the jealous hens and roosters 
belonging to near-by farmers, because 
of her habit of occasionally taking some 
of her own best-behaved to ride in her 
automobile. There is a great scramble 
for seats during this hen-party and the 
sight of Miss Knott whizzing along a 
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country-road, with chickens perched on 
every available bit of motor-ledge, is 
one to which the neighbors have become 
quite accustomed. 


Motoring Through Europe 


Seagate of motoring, Rose Stahl, 
the delectable, had an enjoyable 
time on her vacation last Summer—the 
manner of which was by automobile 
through Europe. Miss Stahl does every- 
thing enthusiastically, and she is very 
fond of loading her car with a party of 
friends, and then giving them the time 
of their lives holding their respective 
breaths while she steers the wheel up 
and down and all around the highways, 
through valleys, or along great stretches 
of asphalt-ribbon. Miss Stahl says she 
very much enjoyed the rides through 
Europe, but that she’s not saying any- 
thing against the roads in America. 

“You can have a pretty good time 
right here!” she declared. ‘You don’t 
have to go to Europe to enjoy yourself 
motoring.” 

The Favershams—Mr. William and 
Julie Opp—spent their Summer at 
their English country-home, Chidding- 
ford, Surrey. There they love to fuss 
about, and friends who dropped in to 
see them were amused to find the fastid- 
ious matinee idol in jeans, with paint 
brush in hand, touching up weather- 
beaten spots on the pump and around 
the barn. 

Mrs. Faversham, especially, enjoyed 
the out-door life, of which she is par- 
ticularly fond, and the fresh flowers 
and vegetables that were always on the 
table were the proud results of her own 
gardening. 

Frances Starr is another who went 
to Europe for her vacation. Mrs. Glad- 
well, her sister and constant companion, 
was with her, and much of their time 
was spent motoring. Miss Starr is an en- 
thusiast and handles a wheel with the 
sure touch of an expert chauffeur. 

Robert Mantell and Mrs. Mantell— 
Marie Booth Russell—went down to 
“ Cherrywoods’”’ as usual to recuperate, 
and to enjoy the summer life. 

“Cherrywoods’”’ is the suggestive 
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name of their beautiful farm of one | 
hundred acres in Atlantic Highlands, 

It is a delightful place—as you 
might know any thing that they owned 
would be—and is just adapted to the 
requirements of two tired players, of 
whom so much is always expected that 
rest is imperative when vacation-time 
permits. Mr. Mantell did even more 
than just “chore around.” He is a real, 
bona fide farmer, and has a practical 
knowledge of such things as planting 
crops and rotating them, only he says 
that it isn’t good business to rotate a 
crop after it is once planted. The only 
way to do is to wait till the next year. 
Besides his farming specialty, Mr. Man- 
tell is a golf-enthusiast, and considera- 
ble of his time last Summer was spent 
over the hills and far away. 


The Athletic Actress 


MY RICARD rowed and swan 
and played tennis and did real 
athletic things last Summer, just to 
show that she was something more than 
a make-believe athletic girl, the way 
every one thought when they saw her 
last year in “ A College Widow.” 
Annie Russell, too, is of the athletic 
kind, and there is scarcely anything in 
the line of out-door sports that she does 
not do well. She is a splendid swimmer, 
pulls a strong oar, sails a boat like a 
Japanese sampan-man born to the 
water, and is an expert horsewoman. 
These were the ways in which she spent 
her last Summer’s vacation hours. , 
Bertha Galland is another who enjoys 
out-door exercise, particularly walking 
and riding. - She says she spent her 
pleasantest and most restful times 
aboard her sail-boat, Dorothy Vernon, 
named in appreciation of the play in 
which she won so much success. 
Macklyn Arbuckle spent the Summer 
at his country-home in Connecticut. 
He is proud of his farming ability and 
thinks the rural life is the only one for 
an actor who has lived the greater part 
of the year in the cramped quarters of 
theaters and hotels. He says the fish 
bit so hard down his way that his fin- 
gers are still all scarred up. 


























A Strange Witness 





By GILBERT PARKER COLEMAN 





The courts of this country have for years been the scene of countless dramas 
of real life more thrilling than any ever enacted on the stage. In this court- 
room story told by Mr. Coleman, an amusement device that has become familiar 
to every city dweller, is utilized in an unexpected manner with startling effect. 











HE case was certainly going 
ag badly against Rafferty. Little 
Mr. Daggett, the prosecuting-at- 
torney, was immensely pleased. 
The chain of testimony he was forging, 
though wholly circumstantial, was 
without a break or flaw. Discourage- 
ment, despair, even dismay had seized 
Rafferty himself. The pretty Irish girl 
sitting by his side had tried to comfort 
him, but as the prosecutor hammered 
home each telling stroke she had lost 
heart, and was now silently weeping. 
Barlow, reporter for the Tempest, sat 
unconcerned at his place by a long 
table. He had been to many murder- 
trials, and had almost invariably been 
able to forecast the result. This partic- 
ular trial was easy of solution. It was 
possible that Rafferty was innocent, 
but he had no witness unless he him- 
self should go upon the stand. And 
what could he hope for in face of this 
damning circumstantial case that Dag- 
gett was building? Nothing. 

Mr Weekes, attorney for the de- 
fendant, seemed somewhat non-plussed. 
He was defending Rafferty in good 
faith. Rafferty had admitted the 
scuffle and the shooting, but he had 
strenuously denied the guilt. 

The dead man, one Timothy 
O’Rourke, had pestered him about 
Kathleen Gilhooly, his “steady com- 
pany.” In fact, he had made himself 











very obnoxious, following Rafferty 
around everywhere, begging for the 
girl, whining, threatening, attempting 
to buy him off, until at times Rafferty 
had become beside himself with rage. 
All this he had carefully rehearsed to 
his attorney. Then came the fatal day, 
when O’Rourke had burst in on him in 
the shop— 

But hush! The story is being told by 
a new witness. 

This was Davis, the janitor of the 
building where O’Rourke had met his 
death. He was an intelligent looking 
man, and he gave his answers slowly 
with much deliberation. At times, 
when his testimony bore heavily against 
Rafferty he, hesitated and stumbled, 
being obviously reluctant to say any- 
thing that would damage the interests 
of the defendant. Thus he was the most 
valuable of all witnesses for the prose- 
cution—an unwilling one. 

“Now, Mr. Davis,’”’ said the prose- 
cutor, his eyes sparkling in anticipation 
of approaching triumph, “you say you 
are janitor of the building at No. 500 K 
street. Do you know this defendant?” 

“T do.” 

“ Have you ever heard this defendant 
speak threateningly of O’Rourke?”’ 

There was an instantaneous objection 
by Mr. Weekes, but his Honor, Justice 
Cobblestone, decided that the question 
was admissible as showing, or tending 
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to.show, motive on the part of the de- 
fendant. 

“TI heard him say he had it in for 
O’Rourke,” replied Davis in a tone so 
low that it could scarcely be heard. 

“*Had it in for him?’”’ Please ex- 
plain.” 

“I heard him say that O’Rourke was 
plaguing the soul out of him, and that 
he’d better stop it, or some day he’d be 
missing.” 

Mr. Daggett looked a trifle annoyed. 

“Can you recall no more definite 
language on the part of the defendant ?”’ 

Davis hesitated a moment, shuffling 
his feet and tapping the arms of his 
chair nervously. It was evident that the 
question galled him. Still, he had 
sworn to tell the truth, and he went on, 
somewhat lamely: 

“T heard him say once that the next 
time O’Rourke came after him, he’d 
kill him.” 

Mr. Daggett’s face was aglow with 
satisfaction. He smiled grimly and 
looked meaningly at the jury. The 
young girl at Rafferty’s side was seized 
with a fresh paroxysm of weeping. 
Barlow glanced at her, and his brow 
gathered into a frown. The girl’s agony 
Was getting on to his nerves. He 
loathed little Daggett at that moment. 

“Now,” continued the prosecutor, 
“will you kindly explain to the jury 
the exact situation of the premises 
where O’Rourke met his death?” 

The janitor proceeded to explain 
that the building was occupied by 
various small manufacturing concerns. 
It was two stories high, and but one 
flight of stairs led from the street to 
the second floor. 

“Where was this defendant em- 
ployed?” inquired the prosecutor. 

“He was a polisher in Nixon’s silver- 
shop.” 

“And where was that located?” 

“It was the middle shop up-stairs.” 

“The middle shop? There were 
others then?” 

“Yes, sir. On one side was a photo- 
graph-shop. On the other there’s a 
Cuban named Lopez who runs a cigar- 
factory.” 

At this point Barlow, as if seized 
with a sudden inspiration, rose and 
stepped over to the table where Mr. 
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Weekes sat, looking the picture of de 
spair. The two entered into a whispered 
but very animated conversation. Bar- ~ 
low seemed to be urging something, 
while Mr. Weekes would shake his head 
in protest. On and on they talked, ap- 
parently without the slightest regard 
to Davis’ testimony. Finally, after 
much urging and argument on Barlow’s © 
part, the attorney for the defendant 
seemed to give in, and Barlow noise- 
lessly regained his seat. 

Davis was still on the stand. 

“You are sure this defendant was 
alone in the building when O’Rourke 
entered ?’’ 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“How were you sure?”’ 

“Well, sir, it was after six, and all 
the hands had gone. Then I went all. 
over the building and tried the doors. 
They were all locked tight except 
Nixon’s. I opened the door and saw 
Mr. Rafferty there alone. He said he 
had a little extra job but would he 
through in a few minutes, and would 
lock the door himself. He often sia 
late that way.’ 

“What did you do then?”’ 

“T went down-stairs, sir.”’ 

“Well, what happened next?”’ 

“In a few minutes along comes 
O’Rourke. He asks me if Rafferty was 
up-stairs. I says yes, but he would be 
down in a minute, not wishing any 
trouble, knowing that there was bad 
feeling between them. He run up- 
stairs, though, before I could stop him.” 

“Did you follow?” 

“No, not right then. In about three 
or four minutes I heard them scuffling 
and scrapping up-stairs. And then I 
heard a voice yell out: ‘Damn you, 
O’Rourke, Ill kill you!’”’ 

Little Daggett paused for a moment 
to sip a little water from a glass. It 
was a part of the business. The jury 
must have time to realize the damning 
character of this bit of testimony. 
Then he resumed: 

“Now, Mr. Davis, what occurred 
next?” 

“Pretty soon I heard a shot fired. I . 
hustled up-stairs then and run into the 
room.” 

“What did you see?” 

“ At first I could see nothing but the 











‘smoke. And then, when that cleared 
away, I see the body of a man stretched 
on the floor.” 

“Yes,’”’ observed Daggett in an oily 
tone, “and what else did you see?”’ 

“T see Mr. Rafferty standing there 
about four or five feet away looking 
kind o’ paralyzed.” 

“Did he have anything in his hand?” 

“Yes, sir—a revolver.” 

Again Daggett looked significantly 
at the jury. The case against Rafferty 
was clinched, and he knew it. 

“Then what happened?”’ 

“Why, Mr. Rafferty—he handed the 
revolver to me and says, “I didn’t do 
it—I swear before God I didn’t do it.” 

“And what next?” 

“T looked at the revolver. There 
was five chambers, and one was empty. 
I told Mr. Rafferty that it would be 
best to give himself up, and he made no 
objection, so we went over to the police 
station together.” 

“That is sufficient. Thank you, Mr. 
Davis.” Then turning to Judge Cobble- 
stone, he said: 

“Your Honor, that is the case for the 
People. We close. The defense may 
take the witness.” 

Barlow, who had been listening to 
the testimony with an interest that was 
far from usual, cast a keen, significant 
glance in the direction of Mr. Weekes. 
The latter rose slowly and glanced at 
the clock. It was half-past two. 

The attorney for the defendant be- 
gan his cross-examination of the janitor 
in a leisurely fashion. There were no 
sharp, bullying questions, no bull-dog 
attacks, no finding fault with the wit- 
ness’ manner of answering. Instead, 
all was peace, serenity, and ease. 

_Mr. Weekes went back to the begin- 
ning and had Davis tell his story all 
over again, only this time with an in- 
finity of detail that served apparently 
only to make Rafferty’s side look the 
blacker. 

Three o’clock struck, and the lawyer 
had got only as far as the names of the 
occupants of the factory building. Oc- 
casionally he would glance over to 
where Barlow sat, and the latter would 
smile back grimly. 

Everybody, in court, except these 
two, began to betray a neryous tension 
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under this prolonged, and apparently 
unnecessary plying of the fine tooth- 
comb. Mr. Daggett, in particular, be- 
came extremely fidgety. Finally, at a 
quarter past three, he rose and ad- 
dressed the Court. 

“Your Honor, I would suggest that 
my learned friend dispose of the cross- 
examination with more expedition. It 
is growing late and I am sure that your 
Honor and the jury would like to finish 
the case to-day. This is Friday, and if 
we do not get through to-day we shall 
have to adjourn until Monday. I see no 
reason for such dilatory tactics.” 

A look of sympathy swept over the 
countenances of the jurors. 

Judge Cobblestone looked yearningly 
at the clock as he replied: 

“Counsel for. the defense has, of 
course, the widest latitude in cross- 
examination, but I trust he will ex- 
pedite matters as much as possible.” 

“TI assure your Honor,” replied Mr. 
Weekes, “ that the course I am pursuing 
is of vital importance to my client.” 

Mr. Weekes then resumed the cross- 
examination. He went over with the 
utmost detail the circumstance of the 
janitor’s examining the various doors 
and finding them alt locked with the ex- 
ception of the silversmith’s. He caused 
Davis to give a minute description of 
the interior of the shop, with estimates 
of the dimensions of the floor, of the 
height of the walls, of the furniture— 
just where each piece was placed. 

It was four o’clock.. Daggett was be- 
coming exasperated. Once more he 
jumped to his feet. 

“Tf your Honor please, I object to 
these questions as irrelevant. What on 
earth is the use of learning all this rub- 
bish about the size of the room and its 
furniture?” 

“T assure my learned friend,” replied 
Mr. Weekes imperturbably, “that this 
knowledge is of the utmost importance 
to the defense.” 

“Objection overruled. Counsel will 
proceed,” observed his Honor wearily. 

Mr. Weekes thereupon once more 
took up the rehearsal of the narrative. 
Half past four—five—a quarter past 
five—and Davis had got to the point 
where he had heard the shot. 

Mr. Daggett sprang again to his feet, 
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but was motioned to subsidence by his 
Honor. At half-past five Davis had 
reached the head of the staircase; at a 
quarter to six he had opened the door 
and entered the room; at 6 o’clock he 
had taken the pistol from Rafferty; at 
quarter past six his Honor intervened. 

“Court stands adjourned,’ he an- 
nounced, “until Monday morning at 
ro o'clock. Mr. Weekes, how much 
time will the remainder of the cross- 
examination occupy?” 

“Oh, I have quite finished,’’ replied 
Mr. Weekes with an amused smile. 

A look of perplexity spread over the 
countenances of judge, jury, defendant, 
and especially of Mr. Daggett. What 
could counsel for the defendant mean? 
Why had he conducted his cross-exami- 
nation so minutely, and than aban- 
doned it unfinished, just when his 
Honor announced that court had ad- 
journed? 

Barlow tilted back in his chair and 
chuckled inwardly. 


Court opened promptly at 10 o’clock 
on Monday morning. The room was 
packed with spectators—a rather 
strange circumstance, as the case had 
not previously attracted much atten- 
tion. There had, however, been rumors 
to the effect that something unusual 
was to happen on this day of the trial— 
some strange sensation. No one knew 
how or when the rumor originated, but 
it was sufficient to draw the crowd. 

The buzz of talk in the room was 
stilled when the court attendant rapped 
for order and his Honor mounted to his 
seat. The crowd stared curiously at 
the judge, and when they did so they 
observed for the first time a wooden 
structure, like a box set on end, stand- 
ing directly behind his Honor’s chair. 

When all was ready Mr. Weekes 
arose. 

“Your Honor, I have but one witness 
to put on the stand. The circum- 
stances are somewhat peculiar, how- 
ever, and perhaps you will permit him 
to explain. Mr. Wilcox!”’ 

Upon this, a tall, slender young man 
jumped from his seat, and bowed to 
the court and jury, as well as to the 
somewhat dazed Mr. Daggett, who had 
apparently not grasped the situation. 


” 
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Mr. Wilcox was the kind of man that — 
one sees at county fairs. He was mani- 
festly wholly at his ease, wore a peren- 
nial smile, and was a smooth, glib 
talker. 

“Yes, Jedge, your Honor, if you'll 
just allow me a few minutes to explain.” 

He walked to the rear of the room, 
and seizing the tail of a rope pulled into 
place a large sheet of canvas that 
covered most of the wall directly op- 
posite the judge. 

“Jedge your Honor, its one of the 
hardest things in my line—moving- 
pictures, you know—to get a film of a 
good scrap—a real, genoowine fight. 
Most 0’ them you see in the shows are 
fakes,—they just act before the ma- 
chine and nobody gets hurt. Now my 
place of business is right next to where 
this chap Rafferty works. I used te 
hear scraps between him and the chap 
that was done up about once a week. 
So I makes an opening in the wall, fixes 
up the machine so as to peek into the 
room, so that whenever I heard them 
two knocking the furniture around I 
could wind up the films and get the 
pictures. It seems like this chap 
O’ Rourke was always for mixing it up. 
Well, Jedge your Honor, I waited a 
long time, but it paid. For at last I 
caught the scrap when O’Rourke got 
his good and plenty. That’s the one I’m 
going to show here. It’s a beaut and 
will be a winner on the road—”’ 

“Stop!” shouted little Daggett jump- 
ing from his seat in a frenzy of excite- 
ment. “This is all irregular. This ma- 
chine—I mean this man must be 
sworn!” 

“Sure,”’ responded the amiable Mr. 
Wilcox, smiling benevolently at the 
frantic attorney, “sure thing.” 

He walked with sprightly step to the 
witness-stand and took the oath, after 
which he sat down and beamed pleas- 
antly on the throng before him. 

“Now, Mr. Wilcox,” asked the coun- 
sel for the defense, after a few unim- 
portant preliminary questions, “you 
say that your business is to make mov- 
ing-picture films. Do you swear that 
the pictures to be shown here to-day 
were taken by yourself?” 

ee I do.”’ 

“Do they represomt, accurately the 




























occurrences just as they took place be- 
fore the machine?”’ 

“Sure.” 

“You swear to that?”’ 

“Sure.” 

Mr. Weekes sat down. Mr. Daggett 
jumped up. 

“ But I protest, your Honor, that this 
is most irregular. Why, whoever heard 
of such a thing? I object to having 


- these pictures put in evidence!”’ 


“T fail to see,” remarked his Honor 
placidly, “how we can pass upon your 
objection until we know what the pic- 
tures are. The witness will proceed.” 

There was a marked note of curiosity 
in his Honor’s tone. It was unmistak- 
able that he was eager, as was everyone 
else in that court-room, saving Mr. 
Daggett, to get a glimpse at this re- 
markable bit of evidence. 

At the direction of the witness, all the 
blinds in the court room were drawn, 
and every possible ray of light excluded. 
He then moved to the upright box be- 
hind the judge’s chair. After a few mo- 
ments a blinding cone of light was pro- 
jected on the canvas-covered wall op- 
posite. There was a hum and buzz, the 
clicking sound of a crank being turned, 
and in an instant the spectators were 
gazing into the workshop of Nixon, the 
silversmith! 

The room was exactly as had been 
described. The furniture was placed 
precisely as had been related by Davis. 
And there, in the center. of the room, 
bending over his: work—was Rafferty 
himself. 

He was sitting at a work-table, his 
head bent over, and his arm moving 
briskly to and fro. 

Then the spectators became aware of 
another figure in the room. It was that 
of a young man, standing near the door. 
He was gesticulating wildly with both 
hands, and talking vehemently the 
while. It was O’ Rourke. 

The man working at the desk paid 
not a particle of attention, but brushed 
away as if there was no one present. 
This conduct appeared to exasperate 
the other man. His gestures became 
more and more violent; it could be seen 
that he was fairly bursting with rage. 

Finally Rafferty threw down his 
tools and springing from his seat began 
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to talk back, occasionally emphasizing 
his remarks by banging on the table 
with his fist. 

This action caused the other to lose 
what little reason he had left. He 
rushed over to where Rafferty was 
standing, and seized him about the 
throat. Rafferty retaliated with a tre- 
mendous blow in the face; and then 
they grappled. For a moment they 
stood almost still, each, however, ex- 
erting his utmost strength to get the 
better of the other. 

Then suddenly they fell to the floor, 
and began to struggle about the room, 
upsetting the chairs, rolling under the 
table, crashing into the desk, now one, 
now the other uppermost—clawing, 
beating, squirming like two wild beasts. 

Suddenly O’Rourke wrenched him- 
self free. He darted across the room, 
placed his back to the wall and, draw- 
ing a revolver, aimed it at Rafferty. 

ac Oh ! ” 

The cry of Rafferty rang out with a 
thrill that twanged the wrought-up 
nerves of every spectator in the court- 
room. It seemed almost as if the figure 
in the picture had shrieked out in its 
deadly peril. 

With hearts wildly beating the spec- 
tators gazed breathlessly at the tragedy 
that was being unrolled before them. 

The figure of Rafferty crouched on 

the floor, his eyes steadily fixed on his 
opponent. Slowly, ever so slowly, he 
rose to his feet—and there the two 
stood, motionless, Rafferty at bay be- 
fore the leveled revolver of his antag- 
onist. 
_ Fora moment they stood thus, when 
with a lightning-like movement Raf- 
ferty sprang forward. The other, how- 
ever, was alert. He slipped lightly 
across the room in a diagonal direction 
and with his revolver still held Raf- 
ferty at a distance. 

Then an odd thing happened. 
O’Rourke slowly turned the barrel of 
the revolver away from Rafferty and 
toward himself. Rafferty seemed para- 
lyzed by the act. He stood there, awe- 
struck, his mouth and eyes open wide 
as if staring at a ghost. 

Deliberately and very slowly the 
weapon turned until the muzzle aimed 
directly at O'Rourke's forehead; the 
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left hand was raised and the index- 
finger pointed accusingly at Rafferty. 
Then a puff of white smoke was seen 
jutting from the barrel of the revolver, 
and O’ Rourke fell lifeless to the floor. 

An instant before he fell Rafferty 
leaped across the room as if to arrest 
the deed, but he was too late. Snatch- 
ing the revolver from the dead man’s 
hand he gazed eagerly down into his 
face. 

The door opened and Davis the jani- 
tor stood on the threshold. 

There was a click of the machine in 
the box behind the judge, and Wilcox 
in a cheery voice cried out, 

“That’s all, Jedge your Honor. You 
can let in the light.” 

The curtains snapped up and a blind- 
ing flood of light poured into the room. 
it revealed Rafferty, pale as a ghost, 
gazing in amazement at Wilcox, who 
had resumed his seat. It revealed Dag- 
gett, with an expression on his coun- 
tenance wholly impossible to fathom. 
It revealed his Honor on the bench, 
staring vacantly on the white canvas 
opposite. It revealed the twelve jurors, 
sitting as motionless as statues. It re- 
vealed Barlow seated at the reporter’s 
table, his head leaning on his hand, and 
with just the suspicion of a smile flut- 
tering about his lips. N 

Mr. Weekes rose. 

“TI offer the pictures in evidence, if 
it please your Honor.” 

Again Mr. Daggett was on his feet. 

“I object,” he shouted hoarsely. 
“ This is irregular—it’s unheard of—it’s 
impossible!’ 

His Honor rapped with his gavel. 

“Counsel will please state his objec- 
tions.” 

Daggett was plainly rattled. He 
looked at the jury, and found but little 
- encouragement in the inscrutable pas- 
sivity of their faces. He scowled at 
Wilcox, as a marplot and mischief- 
maker. 

“I will admit,” your Honor, “that 
photographs have been received as evi- 
dence. But whoever heard of estab- 
lishing a case with moving-pictures? 
There’s no precedent for it!’ 

“Your objection is overruled,’’ re- 
marked his Honor coldly. 

“Your Honor,” said Weekes, “the 
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defense rests. Does my learned frien : 


desire to cross-examine the witness.’’ 


Mr. Daggett glowered into the beam- 7 


ing countenance of the oily Mr. Wilcox, 


out: °: 

“No! I don’t believe a word of what 
he says—does—I mean what the ma- 
chine says—no, I mean—does.” 


A titter rippled about the room. The | 


spectators enjoyed the wrath of the 
fuming little prosecutor. 

Once more Mr. Weekes rose. 

“There will be no summing up for 
the defense, your Honor.”’ 

No summing up? Why, no; there 
was no need of it. The pictures re- 
vealed all. It was a telling stroke, and 
none knew it better than Daggett. 

“But there will be summing up for 
the prosecution,’ he shouted jumping 
to his feet. 

And then the little* prosecuting-at- 
torney made the biggest mistake he had 
yet made in the case of the People 
against Daniel Rafferty. Casting aside 
all restraint, all his usual cunning and 
suavity, he proceeded upon a long, 
tedious harangue, during which he 
abused the defendant, denounced the 
affable Mr. Wilcox, threw aspersions 


upon the counsel for defendant, and | 


even scolded the jurors themselves. 

When at last he had finished and sat 
down, exhausted but irascible, his 
Honor began his charge to the jury. 

It was of the usual kind. The law 
defining the various degrees of murder 
and manslaughter was read and care- 
fully expounded. If the jury believéd 
so and so, they were to do so and so. 
If they didn’t then they must do some- 
thing else. They were sworn to do it, or 
not to do it, as the case might be. 

In regard to the moving-pictures, 
why they certainly were a novelty, as 
the learned prosecutor had stated. But 
novelty was no reason for excluding 
them as evidence. However, he would 
leave the matter of the pictures to the 
intelligent judgment of the jurors 
themselves. If they believed the pic- 
tures, why then—they must act ac- 
cordingly. If they didn’t—they must 
also act accordingly. 

The jury having now reached the 
same state of mind that possessed 


ig 


hesitated a moment, and then snarled = 













' them before the judge began his charge, 
"were led from the room to deliberate on 
a verdict. 

Immediately a buzzing of voices 

filled the court-room. The heavy atmos- 
phere of the place seemed charged 
with electricity. Even his Honor, con- 
trary to his custom, remained on the 
bench, his brow wrinkled into an ex- 
) pression of doubt and perplexity. 
4 But of all the amazed persons in the 
— room, Rafferty and Davis were the 
me 3s chief. ‘They stared at each other, in 
7H ~3>_s utterly helpless astonishment. They 
seemed unable even to speak. 

As for Barlow, he had never changed 
s his position from the beginning of the 
7" ~—s._s session of court. He still sat, tilted 

"™® séoack in his chair, his head leaning on 
his hand, apparently without the 
slightest interest in the situation. Ap- 
parently, but not really. For a close 
2 observer could have noticed from time 
"me ~2—é#tcod’« time that’ thee eyelid of Barlow’s 
7 ‘right eye drooped slowly, but in a very 

perceptible wink, directed at the person 
of Mr. Weekes, counsel for the de- 
fendant. 

Bang! 

The court attendant rapped sharply 
on the desk. The jury were returning. 
They had been out just five minutes. 

After they had settled solemnly into 
their seats, the foreman stood up. A 
hush fell over the crowd in the court- 
room. Every eye was turned intently 
on the foreman, whose countenance 
was extremely solemn. Even Barlow’s 
cynical smile for the moment disap- 
peared. 

The clerk of the court asked, in a 
brisk, business-like voice: 

“ Has the jury agreed on a verdict?” 

“We have,” was the lugubrious re- 
sponse. 

“Do you find the defendant guilty or 
not guilty?” ‘ 

It was the foreman’s one brief op- 
portunity to step into the spot-light, 
and he seized the said opportunity. For 

' several exasperating seconds he hesi- 
tated, and then announced, with added 
solemnity: 

“ Not—guilty!”’ 

Instantly the crowd began to ap- 
plaud, but were quickly silenced by his 
Honor with the aid of his gavel. 
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Mr. Wilcox was, however, not so 
easy to squelch. With the utmost non- 
chalance he stepped up to the judge and 
grasped that astonished gentleman’s 
hand in a hearty handshake. Then 
slipping lightly across the room he per- 
formed the same kindly office for the 
dejected Mr. Daggett, slapping him on 
the back and wishing him better luck 
next time. And when he came to the 
newly released Rafferty, he seized him 
by both hands, wrung them heartily, 
and declared: 

“ Rafferty, old man, I knew ye never 
did it. It was luck for you that I had 
the pictures goin’!”’ 

Still, however, the same perplexed, 
astonished gaze shone from Rafferty’s 
eyes. It was plain that he did not under- 
stand. Something was amiss, or—was 
he really dreaming? 


Fifteen minutes later Wilcox, Raf- 
ferty, Davis, and Barlow were seated 
about a table in a restaurant across the 
street from the court-house. Barlow 
and Wilcox were in a very gleeful mood. 
Davis and Rafferty had not yet come 
out of their coma. : 

It was Davis who first came to himself. 

“For goodness sake, Mr. Barlow, 
what has happened?”’ 

“Why, as nearly as I can see,” re- 
turned Barlow, flicking the ashes from 
his cigaret, “my friend Rafferty here 
has just been acquitted of a nasty 
charge of murder in the first degree.” 

““No—I don’t mean that. Those pic- 
tures: They were not taken in the fac- 
tory! I know that.” 

“ How do you know that?” 


“T would swear to it. There was no 


one in the room. There is no opening 
from one room to the other. And be- 
sides, I never saw this man Wilcox 
before. I don’t believe he has ever been 
on the premises.” 

“Indeed, you make out a strong case, 
Davis,” replied Barlow, smiling. “Iam 
afraid we shall have to admit that you 
are right. Mr. Wilcox has never been 
in your building.” 

“But the room, the furniture, the 
chairs—everything in its place, the 
room looked just like Nixon’s.” 

“You probably remember that, un- 
der Mr. Weekes’ cross-examination, 
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you gave a very minute description of 
these articles and how they were 
placed.”’ 

“But then there was Rafferty, and 
O’Rourke, and myself.” 

“Surely you will admit that it is an 
easy matter for a master-faker, such 
as my esteemed friend, Mr. Wilcox, to 
rig up fairly respectable substitutes, 
sufficient at least for the purposes of a 
moving-picture panoraina.” 

“Then Wilcox never saw the room, 
and never saw O’Rourke?”’ 

“ Precisely.” 

“Well, I’ll be hanged if I see how you 
did it.” 

“Well, you will remember that your 
cross-examination was quite thorough 
—lasting, indeed, the whole of an after- 
noon. This necessitated a recess of two 
days, Saturday and Sunday, which af- 
forded my gifted friend ample oppor- 
tunity to ‘fake’ his film. It’s his business, 
and he has genius. 

“T admit,’”’ continued Barlow, “that 
the story about taking the picture from 
the adjoining room was pretty tough. 
But you will recall that my talented 
friend, Mr. Wilcox, was not on oath at 
that time. You may also have noticed 
that he has a certain fluency of speech. 
With the aid of this enviable faculty 
and the fact that you yourself had 
testified that the room adjoining 
Nixon’s was used by a photographer, 
we contrived to get the pictures before 
the jury. 

“It was your reference to the photog- 
rapher that suggested the plan to 
me,” went on Barlow, a little more 
soberly, “and it was the pathetic vision 
of that girl of Rafferty’s in the court- 
room that caused me to put the plan 

-into execution. As to Rafferty him- 
self, I was not so certain. At first I 
didn’t believe he had a chance. 

“Rafferty!’’ he exclaimed, turning 
suddenly on that young man who had 
been listening greedily to Barlow’s nar- 


rative, “did you shoot O’Rourke or 4 
not?” 3 
“Before God!” cried Rafferty falling © 


on his knees by the reporter’s side, “I = 


don’t know—I don’t know what hap- 
pened! It was so sudden—like. And 
the pictures was partly right at that, 7 
Mister Barlow. ’Twas him:drew the 7 
gun when we was clinched. I grabbed | 
his hand and after some more scufflin’ ~ 
and brawlin’ the gun wint off—and * 
there lay O’Rourke on th’ flure ferninst 
me, a hole in his head just where he 
shot himself in the picther. God knows 
I never intinded him no harm.” 

Barlow seized the young man by the 
hand and thrust him back in his 
chair. 

“Rafferty, I believe you. I believe 
you had a first class case of self-defense, 
and maybe the pictures weren’t needed, 
after all. Still,’ he added, with a re- 
sumption of his cynical smile, “they 
had their use. They proved the possible 
value of moving-pictures in criminal 
jurisprudence.” 

“But,” broke in Rafferty, shaken by 
a new fear, “suppose they found out the 
picthers was fakes, and that O’ Rourke 
never reely shot hisself, they would be 
after me agin an’—”’ 

“Ah, my dear Mr. Rafferty,” inter- 
rupted Barlow as he lit another cigaret, 
“you need never fear that. The 
founders of our nation had looked for- 
ward possibly to just such a contin- 
gency as this. In a document ,of some 
importance framed by our fathers you 
will find these words: ‘Nor shall any 
person be subject for the same offense 
to be twice put in jeopardy of life or 
limb.’ It is part of the Fifth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

“The language is a trifle old- 
fashioned. Freely interpreted, Mr. 
Rafferty, it means that you’ll never 
have to stand trial again for the killing 
of Timothy O’Rourke.” 
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Actresses in the Making 





By O. L. HALL 





America has for years been “long” on emotional actresses. From the days 
of the youthful Clara Morris down to now we have nourished many. But 
who are to be our best emotional actresses ten years hence? Mr. Hall seeks 
to answer that in his optimistic article and it is likely you will agree with him. 











STING in the country has so 
A many panegyrists, lay and pro- 

fessional, that he who lifts a 

voice of warning against the 
future may find his wail drowned by 
the songs of praise. It appears to be 
high time, nevertheless, that someone 
should say, making a low bow of 
apology at the same moment that if we 
do not cease the coddling of every newly 
lighted stage-star, we shall someday 
come to the point where the fine and 
frenzied art of emotional acting will 
have disappeared from our stage. Cry 
“Wolf!”’ once and you scare someone; 
repeat it and you’re laughed at; but it 
is better to be laughed at than not to 
have cried the warning. 

The chief fault with the panegyrists 
is that they would rather be mistaken 
than stubborn and right. They are 
much like the dear public at large, in 
that they are willing and ready to take 
managerial rhapsody at its box-office 
value and to water their opinions.. This 
increases the gayety of the calcium- 
lighted world, and makes for the pane- 
Sytist’s popularity with the people he 
writes about, but it does not help make 
good acting and it does not help bring 
good plays. 

This sort of writing has done as much 
as anything else toward making the 
personality star of the stage a possi- 
bility, yes, even a scourge. The Ameri- 
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can theater is packed with quite unim- 
portant but shrewdly exploited young 
people who travel on their beauty, 
the fit of their frocks, a dialectic twist 


_in their speech, the color of their hair, 


or some singular trait with which a kind 
or unkind Nature has endowed them. 
They readily capture the public eye and 
ear. There is nothing the public sup- 
ports more liberally than it does medioe- 
rity. 

It is a worthy sacrifice to support 
mediocrity that shows some sign of 
rising above itself, but too often this 
support is removed from where it be- 
longs to where it is not deserved. When 
the practiced playgoer sees this with 
his trained eye, he is forced to halt and 
wonder where, should this thing con- 
tinue, if the tolerant public will be able 
to recruit the emotional stage when 
its present important occupants have 
ceased to be of general interest. The 
practiced playgoer may be forgiven his 
uneasiness, when he explains that he 
sees it is the enduring public that is at 
the bottom of the trouble. It is the 
public that is making the good or evil 
future of the stage. And you may 
“cuss” the public to a fare-ye-well 
without reforming it. Sometime it can. 
be coaxed. It has been coaxed to the 
support of little people, perhaps it can 
be coaxed to~the support of great 
talent. 
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The tolerance of the public has made 
the exploitation of the personality of a 
star a highly profitable trade, and of 
the making of these stars there is no 
end. Each new season brings its bounti- 
ful crop. We can and do approximate 
the output of Georgia melons, Missouri 
eggs, and Herkimer cheeses, but there 
is no reckoning the next year’s stars of 
the stage, which often are worth less 
consideration. We shall get them, we 
know, but they are not grown from 
talent, but from the public desire for 
some new idol, and the public doesn’t 
ask if the bloomin’ thing’s made of 
mud or of heart and mind and soul. 


The Mooted Question 


etapa playgoing, like any other 
evil habit, afflicts a vast number of 
good people, but a devoted interest in 
worthy plays and in the proper per- 
formance of them enfeverishes about as 
few minds as does that burning ques- 
tion: What did the Venus of the Louvre 
originally hold in those now missing 
hands? Chronic playgoing, like other 
forms of mild dissipation, is merely a 
somewhat neurasthenic symptom of the 
public’s unrest. If it were anything 
.else we should hear oftener the clamor 
for better plays and bet%er.acting. We 
should get both, of course, if we were 
bound to have them, but we should be 
bound to nothing except the desire to 
appease our craving for novelty. The 
theater, knowing the public better than 
the public knows itself and being the 
only institution that caters to and 
thrives upon the rather harmless aber- 
ration of the public mind, misreads 
public tolerance as public demand, and 
flourishes’ upon the public weakness. 
The public accepts what it can find, 
offers many thanks, and goes again and 
again. Of course, playgoing under these 
conditions is better than no playgoing 
at all, for this takes people away from 
themselves, and there is a lot of good in 
any bad habit that takes some people 
away from themselves. Those who do 
not know how to live need to see an 
imitation of living as it is set upon the 
stage, no matter how false it may be. 

But this habitual playgoing, which 
generally is unintelligent playgoing, 
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has enabled the theatrical manager, 
who is a business-man before he is a 
protector of Art, to make a dupe of the 
public. He dupes it honestly, to be 
sure, by tricking out for it what it is 
hypnotized into believing it likes. This 
is the easiest thing in the world. The 
demand for ten plays and ten players 
where one would serve better, results in 
nine bad plays and one good one and 
good acting once and nine times no act- 
ing at all. The multiplicity of theaters, 


the direct result of chronic playgoing, _ 4 


has resulted in turn in the advancement 
of a horde of little people to places they 
are not at all competent to fill. A mana- 
ger catches one of the lightning-bugs of 
the theater and sticks her out as a star. 
The public pays its money, blinks at the 
flicker, and goes away convinced. Some 
young Apollo two years out of a dra- 
matic schoolis put at the head of a com- 
pany. Some chit of a miss, whose eyes 
are bigger, or voice sweeter, or smile 
warmer, or assurance greater than that 
of her lovely companions is rescued 
from the coryphee crew in a musical 
show and in two seasons is made a star 
on the dramatic stage. The theater 
teems with examples. 


The Acting Art 


F COURSE this sort of player 
can be exploited with profit to the 
manager and without displeasing the 
public. But what of the art of acting? 
She doesn’t know its first principles. 
She not only cannot act, she probably 
could not recognize the spark of genius 
if she saw it glowing in a worthy ex- 
ample. She does not know what imper- 
sonation means, and she who cannot 
impersonate cannot act. She is set out 
to be herself, for the public wants to 
see her. She is called a stage-favorite, 
and she is, but actress she is not. This 
means of manufacturing and exploiting 
stars is very generally employed nowa- 
days and it will continue so long as the 
public will tolerate that sort of thing 
in the theater. Signs of its abatement 
are not now in the sky. 

And if this keeps up, what sort of 
acting shall we be having ten years from 
now? Shall we still be going to the 
theater to see what color our favorite 
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has painted her hair for the new season, 
or if she dares wear the naughty Paris- 
ian or Fijian frock that has been her 
chief advertisement? We're doing that 
sort of thing even now, and may we all 
be forgiven. 

There is every reason for believing 
that the exploitation of the personality 
star will work much hurt to the stage 
in this country, but there is likewise 
every reason for believing that the stage 
ten years from now will be graced by 
emotional actresses quite as numerous 
and quite as able as they are to-day. 
Acting did not perish with the passing 
of Fanny Kemble and Charlotte Cush- 
man, of Clara Morris and Madam 
Modjeska, of Adelaide Neilson and Mary 
Anderson. Their successors brilliantly 
exemplify that fact. But who will be 
the successors of the emotional actresses 
of the present? The pretty chits? Some 
of them, maybe. The practiced play- 
goer has learned not to be surprised 
when brilliant talent is discovered 
where it was never suspected. So out of 
the ranks of the personality stars may 
come some who will win their way, but 
they are not to be depended upon. 


Our Young Actresses 


m SERE are now acting in this 
country many young women, not 
of the personality star class, who have 
kindled hope that they will go far. 
Some of them have reached the zenith 
of their little fame, no doubt, but some 
of them are intheascendant. They will 
go on so long as they have the incentive 
of a noble example. Probably the three 
finest examples the stage offers these 
young players are Mrs. Fiske, Margaret 
Anglin, and Julia Marlowe. Miss Anglin 
is less ripe in experience than Mrs. Fiske 
and Miss Marlowe but she is no less a 
shining example. 

_ It is little disputed that Mrs. Fiske 
is, among women, the intellectual 
leader of the American stage. The 
things she has done have been sufficient 
to make the lasting fame of any player. 
She leads because, in addition to being 
an actress of unusually opulent tech- 
nique, she is a woman of high mentality, 
of fine feeling, and of wonderful energy 
’ and resource. The refining and direct- 
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ing influence of her mind is always seen 
in the acting of her associates, and of 
such a woman it can not be said when 
she has done the best thing she is ca- 
pable of doing. There is every reason for 
believing that her presence will long 
continue to be the example and the 
inspiration of the rising younger players. 
And it is the rising younger player 
whose skill and will can be made to 
match that of the example who will be 
fit to take her place. 

No one who has watched the rapid 
advance of Margaret Anglin doubts 
that she will go very far. She is still a 
young woman, although a leader of all 
the emotional players of her type. She 
has everything in her favor. No young 
woman of our stage is more bountifully 
endowed with the qualities that com- 
bine to make the great actress. She is 
an artist to her finger-tips, and she has 
proven that she possesses that wholly 
necessary thing, initiative. Nature 
blessed her with beauty and the 
strength that gives one joy in living. It 
gave her a voice of gold, a fine sense of 
character, and the ability to know the 
mind and heart. All this one sees in her 
acting. 

In her impersonation of Ruth Jordan 
in “The Great Divide” there was that 
fine and womanly quality, without 
which no actress can reach the ultimate. 
One detects sometimes in her reading a 
slightly unnatural tone, but she never 
fails to strike true at the big and moving 
moment. One may easily be forgiven 
the prediction that Margaret Anglin 
has it in her to be not only an example 
to, but the leader of the entire group of- 
the growing emotional actresses. She 
never will reach the level which she will 
regard as the highest. She will go on. 


To-morrow’s Leaders 


N THE richness of her natural en- 
dowment and the ripeness of her ex- 
perience Julia Marlowe is not excelled 
by any American actress. She has long 
shed a luster upon the stage and has 
done more than any other present-day 
actress to keep the poetic drama in the 
theater. Her only rival in this is Viola 
Allen, an actress of much experience 
and thorough skill. Than Miss Marlowe 
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there is no player who reads the noble 
poetry or impersonates the lovely 
women of the Shakespearean drama 
with completer or lovelier result. 

In addition to these players there are 
a few more who possess very positive 
ability and who are widely popular, and 
who, no doubt, are more or less valuable 
as examples for the younger players. 
Some of them have lessened their value, 
however, by turning their attention to 
the unpleasant European drama, and 
while they have had some degree of 
prosperity with it, it has rendered their 
usefulness a matter of debate. Some of 
them show signs of reform and their 
tenure of the stage yet may be long and 
important. 

Of the still growing actresses who 
have already established their fame and 
who will add to it are Blanche Bates, 
one of the most telling players in the 
theater; Grace George, whose métier now 
seems to be comedy, but whose acting 
in scenes of passion improves with every 
season; and Eleanor Robson, who just 
now ought to be entering the most im- 
portant period of her career. Exceeding 
in popularity any of these players, and 
yet young enough to be only on the 
threshold of her career, is Ethel Barry- 


a 
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more, than whom there is no one who 
seems more highly favored for the © 
future. Her intellectuality, her fine ™ 
feeling, her rare sense of humor, her © 
personal attractiveness, and her in- 
herited genius should raise her very 


high. Another group of highly promis- 4 


ing players includes Helen Ware, Kath- © 
erine Grey, Margaret Illington,Gertrude © 
Coghlan,and Charlotte Walker. Ofthese 
there should be more than one who will — 
in the future hold an important place. 
And in still another group, are Adele 
Block, Doris Keane, Josephine Victor, 
Virginia Hammond, the Taliaferro sis- 
ters, Marion Redlich, and Beverly Sit- 
greaves. 

No, the stage of the future will not be 
entirely barren. We get much bad act- ° 
ing, which is not acting at all, from a 
certain group of shrewdly exploited 
young women, and it doesn’t appear 
that they ever will be much more than 
mere popular idols, which no doubt 
makes them happy but does not make 
them important. But enough players 
of admitted real ability have been 
named here to indicate that there is 
such a thing as the coming emotional 
actress. The public can do much to 
help make her. 


The Passing of Tony Pastor 


By ONE WHO KNEW HIM 





For many years Tony Pastor’s theatre, next to Tammany Hall, on Four- 
teenth Street, New York, has been a theatrical landmark. Many actors 
famous to-day made their first appearances on its little stage under the pat- 
ronage of the genial Tony, and to his pushing, much of their success was due. 











HE curtain has been rung down 
s- on the last act of Tony Pas- 

tor, but the memory of his 

cheerful spirit will never fade 
from the hearts of those who knew and 
loved him. Gloom hangs heavy over 
the door of his little theater in Four- 











teenth Street, where for twenty-seven 
years his faithful patrons have looked 
upon him with a feeling of affection; 
while a sigh, straight from the heart, 
and many a kind word for the veteran 
manager comes from a long list of stage- 
notables now in the heyday of fame 













and fortune, who owe their first step 
n professional recognition to his guid- 
ing hand. On Broadway, too, he is 
missed by those who are ever on the 
watch for celebrities of the theater. His 
rotund figure carefully groomed, the in- 
evitable shining silk hat, and the bright- 
ly polished top-boots—for Tony held 
fast to the foot-gear of several genera- 
' tions ago—all were familiar sights to 
> hundreds of staid old New Yorkers who 
were proud of the nod of recognition 
that he gave them as he passed by. 
Tony Pastor lived about seventy- 
three years— he was born at Greenwich 
Village, New York, in May, 1835—and 
most of that time was spent in contrib- 
uting in some way to the amusement of 
the world. His first appearance as an 
entertainer was made when he was six 
years of age, the occasion being a tem- 
perance revival in Dey street. He sang 
in a duet with a little girl. He often 
appeared after that, publicly, and in 
some way, a couple of years later, P. T. 
Barnum got hold of him. Barnum, at 
that time, was on the lookout for an 
“infant prodigy; he decided on Tony. 














Tony as a Circus-Rider 


T WAS only natural that the next 

step in advance would be in the di- 
rection of the sawdust ring, and at the 
age of twelve he did a tumbling-act 
with Raymond & Waring’s circus. Even 
as a youngster, Tony was. resourceful, 
and he earned extra money by a black- 
face act in the ten-cent concert that 
followed after the regular show—a sing- 
ing number in which he accompanied 
himself on the tambourine. Tony was 
very fond of telling about these old days 
in the circus, and the vivid impressions 











. never dimmed. After the circus closed 
for the season he did a song and dance 
act at the Federal Theater, Boston. Of 
course there wasn’t anything about the 
circus-business that got by the alert eyes 
of Tony Pastor. Among ether accom- 
plishments, he learned to be a skillful 
horseback rider, so that when the next 
Summer came around, he went along in 
anew act. This time he took the part of 
the ‘“‘Reub” who stumbles gawkily into 

the ring and bets that he can ride the 
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they made on his childish mind were . 
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most fractious steed in the lot. It is 
always a popular stunt, and Tony knew 
just how to manage it so as to center 
attention on himself and get everybody 
going. The next season found him ring- 
master in Franconi’s traveling hippo- 
drome. 

Tony Pastor’s experience in the show 
business was strangely varied. He once 
played “bones” in a Bowery minstrel 
show, and in 1859 was one of the pop- 
ular entertainers at the Bowery Amphi- 
theater. The next year he was a singer 
in the old American Theater at 444 
Broadway—popularly known as“ Four- 
Forty-Four’’—where he remained until 
1865. All during the war he created 
the greatest excitement and enthusiasm 
with his war-songs, and he knew what 
would appeal to New York patriotism, 


His School of Patriotism 


E never missed a chance for one of 

these dramatic climaxes, and a way 

he had of waving the national flag at 

the psychological moment never failed 

to bring down the house. It was so suc- 

cessful that after he got his own Bowery 
Theater, he enlarged on the idea. 

The audiences there were composed 
mostly of foreigners, or at least of pat- 
rons whose parents came from across 
the water, so that.in order to please 
the whole crowd—in sections—he sang 
a song of all nations. It was an experi- 
ment the first night, but Pastor felt sure 
it would “ go,’’ even with a typical Bow- 
ery audience. So he concealed a lot of 
silk flags under his coat and then sang 
thepraises of one nation after another. 

First he would sing a song of Ger- 
many and then flash a flag of that nation 
waving it around with fine effect. Then 
he took the other European nations in 
turn; after each selection there was 
great applause. Toward the end, how- 
ever, he noticed that the audience was 
becoming restless, and he knew what 
was the matter—they wanted a song of 
America. So he gave it to them, and 
the way they yelled and howled at the 
sight of the stars and stripes nearly 
took off the roof of the theater. Since 
that time, Pastor always declared that 
the Bowery was the hot-bed of patriot- 
ism in America, 
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Tony’s Many Ventures 


an 1865 Tony Pastor opened the first 
variety-house the country ever saw. 
It was in Paterson, N. H. These days 
we call it “ vaudeville,’’ because it is a 
little more high sounding, but the name 
does not change the character of the 
performances—they were all the same. 
Tony Pastor always put on good shows. 
He knew what it meant to be well 
entertained, and he applied the Golden 
Rule as well as he could. They were 
clean shows, too, just as clean as a 
newly barked willow whistle. Tony’s 
name appeared on the bills at times. 
His voice wasn’t much, but then, that 
didn’t make any difference. It was the 
way he had that made him popular. 
His ready wit helped out on lots of 
occasions when his voice wasn’t work- 
ing properly, and to his loyal patrons, 
whatever he did was right. 

In July, 1865, came Tony Pastor’s 
Opera House at No. 201 Bowery, the 
present site of the People’s Theater, 
where he held forth until 1875. Then 
he moved to 585-7 Broadway, where 
he played to popular business until 1881 
when he leased the playhouse at the 
west of Tammany Hall—the famous 
little theater that was his professional 
home until he went to_fill the engage- 
ment from which he will never return. 

The first great rival Tony Pastor’s 
variety-house ever had was “The 
Stetson All-Star Comique Company” 
of the Howard Atheneum, Boston. 
The Howard was to Boston what 
Pastor’s was to New York. The audi- 
ences in both cases were keen discrimi- 
nators, and if a thing took in either 
theater it would “ go”’ on the road. 

Pastor never had to pay as much for 
his top-liners as the other vaudeville 
managers, and if he ever got in a tight 
place financially he could have them ior 
nothing. The actors loved him. He 
brought out many of the most popular 
stars now before the public and they 
never forgot their debt to him. 


Bringing out Lillian Russell 
NE day—a long time ago—while 


Tony Pastor was at a theatrical 
boarding-house in New York complet- 


ing arrangements with a girl to do q” 
specialty act in his Broadway theater, 
he heard some one singing in the next | 
room. The voice pleased him, and & 
Tony, always on the lookout for new = 
talent, asked to be presented to the © 


owner of it. He believed he had madea 4% 


“discovery”? that would add to the ¥ 
attractiveness of his theater. While he © 
sat there wondering what the singer 7% 
would look like, a young girl of the 7 
blonde type, with features of extra- | 
ordinary beauty and a complexion like ¥ 
tinted marble, was shown into the ~ 
room and introduced to him. He im- — 
mediately engaged her at a salary of fifty 
dollars a week, and a few days later 
featured Lillian Russell as an “‘ English 
ballad-singer,”’ on the bill at his Broad- 
way variety-house. 

Miss Russell had been in New York 
for some time trying to get an engage- 
ment, but other managers had not had 
the foresight to see in her the making of 
a popular star. It remained for Tony 
Pastor to detect instantly, the note of 
success in her voice. 

In the long list of popular players 
who owe their start to Tony Pastor are 
such names as Francis Wilson, Nat. C. 
Goodwin, Joe Weber, Lou Fields, James 
Hoey, Dan Daly, Will Harris, Bessie 
Bonehill, Denman Thompson, Harri- 
gan and Hart; the two Kernells, Harry 
and John; Helen Dauvray, and last but 
not least, May Irwin. 


The Last Testimonial 


+ March Tony Pastor celebrated 
the forty-third anniversary of his 
career as a manager, and many of the 
celebrities whom he had helped to make 
were there in the audience. Attired as 


in the old days, in evening-dress, and 4 


carelessly twirling his shining top-hat, 
he sang again the old songs, “ Down in 
the Coal Mine,” ‘“‘Sarah’s Young Man,” 
“The Girl All Dressed in Blue,’’ and 


Walking on the balcony 
Smoking a cig-aw 

Fl’abting with the pretty gels 
Heedless of ma-maw. 


There were many in the audience ~ 
who enjoyed the revival of the old songs ~ 
and the memories they brought up of | 
the happy days of the long ago. 
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Their First Appearances 


By ALFRED DOLLIVER 





The debuts of our best known actors have frequently been attended by cir- 
cumstances that make them especially interesting. 
series, the writer: considers the first appearances on any stage of Maude 
Adams, Mrs. Leslie Carter, Mrs. Fiske, May Irwin, and Alice Nielsen. 


In this first article of a 











HE first time Maude Adams ap- 
T peared on any stage was when 

she was the age of nine months. 

Of course it happened just by 
accident, and the reason of it was that 
the young lady who was to take the 
part fell ill at the last moment, and 
Miss Adams had the coveted oppor- 
tunity of the understudy who is called 
upon unexpectedl¥ to assume the princi- 











pal réle. 


This infantile début took place in 
July, 1873, at Salt Lake City, and the 
name of the play was “The Lost 
Child.” 

The way it happened was this: 

Miss Adams, you know, is the 
daughter of the actress, Annie Adams, 
who, at the time, was playing in a 


* stock-company at Salt Lake City. Miss 


Adams’ father was a business-man of 
that city, and his name was Kiskadden. 

The “ business”’ of “ The Lost Child’”’ 
required that an infant be brought on 
the stage on a platter, and there was a 
regular infant attached to the theater 
to fill this particular réle. But on this 
night she proved a “bad actor,’”’ and 
just at the time when she should have 
been served up to the audience, the 
youngster set up such a howl that even 
the stage-manager turned pale, and a 
Super was dispatched to the corner 
drug-store for soothing-syrup and other 
Opiates. 
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The leading man shook his fist in the 
little thing’s face and tried to scare:her 
into silence sufficient to allow the show 
to go.on, but all to no avail. She only 
kicked and screamed all the harder, and 
as the moment grew nearer and nearer 
for the baby’s entrance, all hope 
abandoned, and in desperation the 
stage-manager rushed for little Maude, 
who was cooing peacefully in one cor- 
ner of her mother’s dressing-room, and 
seizing her almost frantically, heaped 
her up on the platter and rushed her on 
the stage. 

She was what women call a “dear 
little bit of a baby’”—you can just 
imagine how tiny Maude Adams was 
then, for she isn’t so very big now—and 
even at that time she proved her ability 
as an actress, for she blinked and 
crowed and waved her little arms 
around as if she were really delighted 
at the applause of the audience and was 
doing the best she could to please it. 
Of course Miss Adams has to take all 
of this personal history on hearsay; she 
doesn’t remember anything about it. 

The first appearance of which Miss 
Adams has any real recollection was 
when she was just a few years older. 
This time she was playing Little Schnet- 
der, with J. K. Emmett, in “ Little 
Fritz.” , 

“TI can remember that I wore satin 
knickerbockers and a big collar and tie 
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and a bright satin jacket,’’ she said 
when asked about it, “and that I held 
a jumping-jack in one hand and was 
trying to dance with Fritz. At one point 
I had to scream, and as I was too young 
to remember my cue, I used to keep my 
eye on the manager’s wife, who would 
stand in the flies, and when the time 
would about arrive, I would whisper: 
_ “* Aunt Gerty, shall I scream now?’”’ 
* While Miss Adams was still a little 
girl, her father died, and her mother took 
her to San Francisco, where she went to 
school until she was fifteen years of age. 
Annie Adams had joined the Alcazar 
Theater Company in San Francisco, and 
as it had been decided that Miss Maude 
should follow a stage-career, the young 
lady was taken out of school and given 
a place in the stock-company, where 
her first appearance as a professional 
Was made. 


Mrs. Leslie Carter 


.— roads lead to the stage, and the 


experience of one actress in reach- 
ing success is not an infallible guide for 
any one else. Like Maude Adams, many 
players are literally born on the stage, 
while others are practically strangers 
to it until they reach manhood or 
womanhood. Mrs. Leslie Cagter is one 
of the best examples of this last class. 
It was not until after her sensational 
divorce from the late Leslie Carter, a 
man of high standing in Chicago both 
in a business and a social way, that 
Mrs. Carter determined on a profes- 
sional career. 
Whatever gave Mrs. Carter the idea 
_ that she could act was a mystery to 
many who knew her at the time. How- 
ever, the divine spark was there, though 
it took Mr. David Belasco many years 
of the hardest kind of labor to bring it 
up to the surface. Whether Mrs. Carter’s 
career as an actress would ever have 
attracted any attention had she not 
fallen into the skillful hands of Mr. 
Belasco is a question that has often 
been discussed. And it is usually 
answered in the negative. However 
that may be, the rather mature as- 
pirant for theatrical honors was for- 
tunate, to say the least, in obtaining 
the conscientious interest and instruc- 
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tion of so able a tutor. And the result 
was that Mrs. Carter has occupied a 
position in theatrical annals like none 
other that has ever been recorded. 

Mrs. Leslie Carter made her début on 
November 10, .1890, in New York, in 
“The Ugly Duckling,” which shows 
that neither the actress nor the mana- 
ger were of the superstitious sort usual- 
ly associated with the stage, or they 
would never have launched a beginner 
on so uncertain a career with a strip of 
nomenclature, the sound of which is 
enough to blast the hopes of any one to 
whom it might be attached. 

Mrs. Carter’s description of the sen- 
sations that came over her when the 
moment arrived for her to go on the 
stage before,a theater full of real people 
is stirring. 

“T shall never forget it!” shesays. “It 
was. a perfectly dreadful feeling. I was 
so frightened that I stood there like a 
dummy. My entrance was heralded as 
it were by a burst of glorious music, and 
I was supposed to appear on the swell 
of it—sort of float out with the tide, 
you know. But instead of appearing 
before all those people I just wanted 
to drop down through a trap-door or 
something. I heard the words the hero 
spoke— Kate, Bonnie Kate’—and they 
were supposed to bring me to his side, 
for he was out on the stage looking at 
my picture, and that was the moment 
for me to appear. I felt like anything 
but a ‘ Bonnie Kate,’ and I stood there 
almost riveted to the spot, till Mr. 
Belasco said, ‘Go. on now or the play 
will be ruined!’ 

“So I moved, almost as if in a trance. 
However, I recovered my senses when 
I once got out on the stage and began 
to speak and act. The clapping of hands 
seemed to clear the situation for me, 
and after that I got along all right. 
The incidents were very natural, and 
that, I think, helped me a good deal.” 


Mrs. Fiske 


ARIE AUGUSTA DAVEY first 
appeared on the stage when but a 
little more than four years of age. 
That doesn’t sound as if it has any- 
thing to do with the famous Mrs. Fiske, 
does it? 
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But it has. 

For that was the name of the little 
girl, who afterwards was known as 
Minnie Maddern: 

This charming and altogether de- 
lightful woman first twisted her little 
red head around so that her eyes could 
blink at the sunlight shining through 
the window-curtains of a New Orleans 
house. Her father’s name was Thomas 
Davey, and he was a circuit-manager in 
the old days in the South and West. 
“Minnie’’ was the child’s name, and 
“Maddern’”’ was after her mother, “ Liz- 
zie Maddern,”’ who was also an actress. 

Mrs. Fiske tells her own story of her 
first appearance thus: 

“Ves, indeed I remember it, for the 
little tragedies of childhood stand out 
plainly in one’s memory long after the 
more serious things in later life have 
been forgotten. 

“Tt happened when my mother was 
playing in New Orleans, and on this 
particular night, I woke up to find my- 
self all alone in the room at the hotel 
where I had been left inthe care of a 
colored nurse. phos quad 

“What a dreadful feeling it was to 
think that I was all alone! At first I was 
frightened, and then I began to feel 
hurt—my dignity was offended to find 
that I had been deserted. I decided to 
get up and dress myself and go and tell 
my mother all about it. So I climbed 
out of bed, and got a few of my clothes 
on as best I could—for of course I had 
never dressed myself; I was too young 
to know how—and then I cried, I re- 
member—oh, how I cried, all during 
the time I was tugging to get on my 
little clothes. I had to go bareheaded, 
because my hat was in a great scarey 
wardrobe, and I wouldn’t have dared 
to open the door, I was so frightened. 
Finally, I was ready, or so I thought, 
and I got out of the hotel without being 
noticed by anyone. 

“How well I remember the way the 
streets looked! I had never before seen 
them at night, and the brilliant lights 
dazzled me at first; I thought I had 
never before seen anything so beautiful. 
I was so delighted that I toddled along, 
almost forgetful of where I was going, 
and after I had gone a cotiple of blocks 
a good-natured fellow picked me up 
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and, fortunately, recognized me. Then 
he carried me the rest of the way to the 
theater. 

“The man at the box-office identified 
me and then someone else took me 
down a dark alley and into the stage- 
door of the theater. There I was put 
into a big chair, where I was supposed 
tostay. But, unfortunately—or not—I 
happened to be so situated that I could 
see my mother who was on the stage. 
It seemed such a funny place for her to 
be, for all around her were queer look- 
ing trees and scenery. But I recognized 
her just the same, even though she was 
dressed in tights. She was playing the 
part of a fairy and was just coming out 
of a big water-lily, when I made a rush 
for her and was out in the middle of the 
stage telling her all about how the 
nurse had deserted me before any one © 
could stop me. They do say that I made 
a hit, though, on that, my first appear- 
ance, for the audience clapped and 
laughed as if they enjoyed it im- 
mensely.”” 

When she reached the age of five, she 
was dressed in a little Scotch costume 
and sent out to sing and dance the 
Highland fling, At this age, too, she 
played The Duke of York in Shake- 
speare’s “Richard III.” In fact, her 
repertoire at three years was quite 
varied. She even played one of the ap- 
paritions in “Macbeth” with Barry 
Sullivan, at that time. 

“T never had any fear of the theater,” 
said Mrs. Fiske in recalling these early 
experiences. “I was literally born on 
the stage, and as a child it was my play 
house. I loved everything about it, and 
was no more afraid of it. than other - 
children are of their toys and play- 
things. Really, I had the assurance of a 
veteran, even at three years, for I re- 
member an amusing incident in con- 
nection with my appearance in Shake- 
speare with Mr. Sullivan. 

“He had tried to make me learn my 
lines, but this I did not like to do. They 
always had to bribe me for that in those 
days. We had rehearsed ‘Macbeth’ 
only a few times, and they were afraid 
I would fail, but I"stuck to it that I 
should be all right at*night, Wasn’t that 
like a veteran? 

“Well, night came, and of course I 
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forgot all about what I had been taught 
to say, because I hadn’t tried very hard 
to remember. But I was trusting to luck 
and as I was raised up on the little trap 
to appear before Sullivan, I can remem- 
ber that I was not in the least abashed 
for I decided that I could say some- 
thing that would answer just as well as 
to say what they had been trying to 
teach me. I must have been an amusing 
little spectacle in my tiny white night- 
gown and bright red curls. In my hand 
I held a branch, and in a shrill little 
voice that set the audience in a roar— 
this is about what I said: 

“*Be proud, mettled lion, and take 
no heed this perspires me.’ 

“Poor Barry! He was almost dis- 
tracted, and commanded them in dis- 
gust to take me away! So I was per- 
emptorily lowered out of sight, though 
I distinctly remember that my dignity, 
I thought, had been needlesslyimpinged, 
for I saw nothing to criticise in what I 
had said. 

“ Afterward, Mr. Sullivan took me on 
his knee and tried to explain the neces- 
sity of learning my lines, but of course 
it was all lost on me, so he adopted a 
method of persuasion more suited to 
my infantile comprehension and bribed 
me with candy.” 

From that time until her marriage to 
Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske in 1890, 
Minnie Maddern’s stage-career was un- 
interrupted. 


The Merry May 


M4Y IRWIN made her first profes- 
sional appearance as a singer and 
entertainer when a little girl in short 
dresses, and the momentous incident 
took place on a variety-stage in Buffalo, 
New York, in 1874. Singing just came 
naturally to this little girl, who was 
possessed of a happy disposition that is 
a greater gift than almost anything to 
which a human being can fall heir. For 
every one will agree that it isn’t only 
the tones of Miss Irwin’s voice that 
playgoers like to hear; it is the whole- 
souled quality of her presence, the 
good nature that radiates from her face 
and the genuine good humor that casts 
the jolly, human-heart reflection on 
everything that she does. 
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_’ May Irwin was one of those rolypoly 
youngsters who is always so busy hav- ~ 
ing a good time that she never has to 7 
worry about anything. And singingcame ~ 
as natural to her as it does to a bird 
that hasn’t anything to do but sit ona 
branch and enjoy life. Little May— 7 
sounds funny to call her “ Little May,” ~ 
doesn’t it—anyway, May Irwin, when 7% 
she was a child of but eight, was the | 


soprano in the Episcopal church choir | 


of the town in which she lived. Every 
one in the village knew about her un- 
usual voice, and when there was any- 
thing in the entertainment-line going 
on, she was always counted on as one 
of the principal attractions. In fact, all 
of the cantatas got up by the schools 
and churches always included the 
Irwin sisters—May and Flora. 

A born entertainer, May Irwin found 
the stage the most natural outlet for 
her gifts. With her sister, Flo, she made 
one of a good little team for variety. as 
things went in those days, and the team 
found no difficulty in making dates. It 
was not long before they were engaged 
to appear in Buffalo, which was a bigger 
city than they had thus far appeared 
in. The salary—thirty dollars a week— 
also seemed tremendously large. 

“Sweet Genevieve” was the name of 
the first song they sang, on the occasion 
of this engagement, and no one in the 
audience suspected they were listening 
to amateurs. And so far as May was 
concerned, there was all the poise of the 
professional. But poor sister Flo was so 
completely unstrung that she fainted 
away after it was all over, and May had 
to go out and sing the encore alone. 
That didn’t disturb her at all, however. 
Poise and resourcefulness were born in 
this remarkable woman, and one would 
have to stretch his imagination pretty 
well out of joint to picture a situation 
in which, even as a child, she would ‘not 
be equal to the emergencies of the occa- 
sion, no matter what they might be. 

Following their first appearance the 
Irwin sisters were engaged in a circuit 
of variety-theaters, which included 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis, and 
Detroit. This lasted for two years, and 
their third season found them at that 
Elysium of the variety actor of those 
days—Tony Pastor’s, New York. 
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The Singing Girl 


LICE NIELSEN—that is her own 

name, by the way—made her first 
public appearance when a very young 
girl, and long before she became a pro- 
fessional singer. Her father was a Dane, 
her mother Irish, but Miss Nielsen was 
born in this country and that makes her 
an American. 

When Alice Nielsen was eight years 
of age, her father died, and her mother 
took the four children to Kansas City, 
and opened a boarding-house. There 
. Alice gained most of her musical edu- 
cation, and some interesting incidents 
are connected with it. 

One of her teachers, for instance, was 
Max Desci, who, many years afterward, 
sued the prima donna for $8,000, which 
he claimed she owed him for music- 
lessons. This rather high priced instruc- 
tor attributed to himself the entire 
credit for producing the wonderful 
voice of this brilliant singer, leaving 
Nature and Miss Nielsen’s own efforts 
entirely out of the question. If she had 
been a failure instead of a success, it. is 
doubtful whether he would have been 
so anxious to have assumed $8,000 
worth of the damage. At least that is 
what the court thought, and Miss 
Nielsen won the suit. 

The name, “ Alice-Nielsen,’’ seems .to 
fit appropriately the graceful personal- 
ity of this altogether delightful singer. 
But how about “Mrs. Neutwig?”’ 

Does that sound like her? 

Hardly. It was her name, once, how- 
ever, for in 1898, Miss Nielsen while a 
member of the choir, married the 
organist of St. Patrick’s church, Kansas 
City, and his name was Benjamin Neut- 
wig. Although divorced from him in 
1898, Miss Nielsen does not hesitate to 
give her husband credit for having 
greatly aided her in developing her 
talent. 

During her school-days Alice Nielsen 
used to sing in public, at cantatas and 
concerts, but it was not until she ap- 
peared in St. Patrick’s choir that the 
people of Kansas City began to talk 
about her unusual voice. 

Her path to fame was not always rose- 
bordered, by any means. She was often 
the victim of envy and petty jealousies, 
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though entirely without conceit or os- 
tentation regarding her own ability. 

“Did I ever break down in public?” 
she repeated, when asked the question. 
“Just once, and I shall never forget it. 
It happened one Easter morning while 
I was singing in St. Patrick’s choir. I 
had been put down for the solo, and 
one other girl in the choir thought it 
should have been assigned to her. I 
knew how she felt about it, but I could 
not help it, as I had been told to sing it. 
It happened that I looked at her when 
I got up to sing, and I shall never forget 
the angry, contemptuous way in which 
she was glaring at me! Well, it just 
broke me all up, and I just had to stop 
singing, that was all.” 

Alice Nielsen’s appearance with a 
traveling company were among her first 
and most amusing experiences, and 
they would have been harrowing to the” 
point of tragedy had it not been for her 
naturally optimistic disposition, and 
the habit of transposing everything ina 
humorous key. 

In 1892 she joined a combination 
called the “‘ Chicago Concert Company,” 
and went on a barnstorming tour 
through Kansas and Missouri. 

“We struck a lot of towns where they 
had never heard anything later than 
‘Monastery Bells’ or ‘The Sailor's 


Dream,’’’ laughed Miss Nielsen, when” 


recalling this experience, “and the re- 
ception we usually got would have frozen 
an Esquimo. They didn’t like our pro- 
grams because they said they couldn’t 
whistle the tunes. 

“We sang in town-halls and ‘opery 


’ houses’ where there was no scenery and 


a dressing-room had never been heard — 
of. So we used to hang sheets up while 
we changed our costumes, and in one 
place we discovered that we were giving 
a regular shadow-picture performance 
for the audience, between theacts. After 
that, the contralto stood in front of me 
and held out her skirts while I dressed, 
and then I stretched out something 
back of the sheet so that the spectators 
couldn’t see her. Yes, those were great 
days, but then we didn’t mind some of 
the experiences—they were lots of fun. — 
“ At times things were serious. We 
were completely stranded once and had 
to walk eight miles to the next town. 
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_ They had heard of me—they called me 

the ‘Swedish Nightingale’-—and when 
we arrived the manager of the local 
show-house asked me to sing. When I 
got through, he said he had heard worse 
but he couldn’t remember where. I 
thought then we were up against star- 
vation, but we came out all right. They 
let us give a show in the schoolhouse, 
and the editor of the local paper printed 
a little announcement in which he said 
* that any one who had any money he 


> wanted to get rid of without getting 
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Duse’s Italian Home ’ 





anything for it, had better go to the 
performance. 

“Well, anyway, we made enough to 
get to the next town—St. Joseph, and 
there I got a chance to sing in the Eden 
Musee. They gave me _ seventy-five 
dollars for that, and it took me and 
some of the members of the company— 
those that weren’t altogether discour- 
aged—to Denver. After that I joined 
the Pike Opera Company, which was 
there then, and went with ther to 
Oakland, California.”’ 


By ARTHUR CLEVELAND 





Something about the wonderful house in which Sara Bernhardt’s only rival, 
the greatest of living Italian actresses, lives and breathes and has her being. 
The part D’Annunzio has played in Duse’s life. A description of its beautiful 
‘location and commanding view and the intimate reason for its purchase. 











LEANORA DUSE, the woman 
E whose genius has kept the his- 
trionic fame of Italy in the front 
rank, seeks to do honor to her 
people of Florence by establishing the 
permanent home among them. And the 
natives of this city are delighted that 
this great actress has again chosen their 
city as her residence, for they have 
always claimed that she belonged to 
them because of their encouragement of 
her during the budding period of her 
art. She has just bought ‘‘Villa Capponi”’ 
a beautiful Seventeenth Century villa 
erected on the outskirts of Florence and 
commanding a magnificent view of that 
glorious city. And itis here that Duse 
intends to rest from her professional en- 
gagements as long as she lives. 

The return of La Duse, as she is called 
in Italy, was not only a delight, but was 
something in the nature of a surprise, 
for, with the exception of an occasional 
visit to the Theater della Pergola, Duse 
~ had not been in Florence for four years. 











This long absence from the city, in 
which she has always been happiest 
is thought to be because of the un- 
pleasant relations that have existed 
for some time between herself and her 
former close friend Gabriele d’ Annunzio. 
The quarrel between the two took place 
soon after she had emblazoned the au- 
thor’s fame throughout the world. It 
was also just previous to her last Amer- 
ican tour and much affected the financial 
success of that engagement. This im- 
broglio was, of course, a matter of keen 
local interest. The sympathy of the 
Florentines being almost entirely with 
Duse, whereas d’Annunzio was widely 
censured both in print and otherwise. 
The newspapers made much of the 
quarrel, and they also took sides with 
the actress. 

During the period of their friendship 
d’Annunzio lived in the picturesque 
village of Settignano, and next to his 
villa, ‘“‘ La Capponcina,’”’ Duse occupied 
a temporary dwelling. After the break, 





















































however, Duse left Settignano, and the 
reason is generally ascribed to have 
been because of the embarrassing close- 
ness of her place of residence to that of 
d’Annunzio. But there is plenty of room 
in Florence for unfriendly celebrities to 
live without rubbing elbows, and so the 
actress has again returned to the city of 
her choice. This time she has seen to it 
that a little more distance lies between 
herself and the man she is not particu- 
larly anxious to see every time she goes 
out for a morning-stroll. There is little 
danger of that now, however, for Duse’s 


new abode is at least two miles from - 


the residence of d’Annunzio. 

There is, however, another reason, 
even more important to her own com- 
fort and pleasure, that has impelled the 
actress to choose this magnificent dwell- 
ing, situated as it is in one of the most 
healthful spots in glorious Italy, and 
that is Duse’s anxiety for her daughter, 
who is afflicted with delicate lungs. 


Location and General Plan 


HE “VILLA CAPPONI” com- 
prises one of the most charming of 
the older historic Italian estates, and 
for the title to it Duse paid in the neigh- 
borhood of forty thousand dollars. 
Originally it was owned, as its name im- 
plies, by the Capponi, an ancient patri- 
cian family, whose wealth and power at 
one time helped to make Italy great. 
The villa is situated at an elevation of 
two hundred and fifty feet above the sea 
and the panorama it commands of the 
city is a constant source of delight. The 
property includes a farming depend- 
ency of considerable dimensions, and 
makes, in every way, an ideal country- 
home. 

The house itself is artistically and 
elaborately laid out, and lends itself to 
comfort and convenience. With the 
magic. touch of the artist’s hand to 
heighten effects in the furnishings, 
Duse’s home will be one of the most 
fascinating abodes in the world. The 
halls are many and spacious and here 
and there is a great chimney-piece cano- 
piedin stone. It possesses a restful little 
private chapel as well as a magnificent 
ballroom. Altogether there are forty 
rooms, many of which contain historic 
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frescoed ceilings and other interesting 
decorations of the Seventeenth Century 
note. 

Duse’s daughter, for whom this rest- 
ful place of beauty has been provided, 
has just been graduated from the Insti- 
tute della S. S. Annunziata. A bit of 
uncanny history is attached to this in- 
stitution. It was originally the Medici 
Villa, and is famous as the place where 
Isabella Orsini was strangled to death 
by her jealous husband. 


Its Charming Garden 


Aaa other attractions Villa Cap- 
poni boasts one of those charming 
old gardens laid out in the formal Italian 
style. And here in the pure air and un- 
der wonderful skies whose beauty alone 
seems almost enough to lift one to 
health, the delicate girl may indulge her 
love of floriculture and pick her way 
leisurely back through paths of flowers 
and shrubbery, to the road of physical 
strength and vigor. 

Duse has told something of her affairs 
and plans: 

“Yes, my main reason for coming 
here is to provide a suitable home for 
my daughter. I want her to be as much 
as possible in the open air and that she 
will be able to do here most agreeably. 
It is a lovely spot; right at the edge of 
Florence. I cannot imagine a place in 
Italy more suited to our wants, and 
my daughter and myself are very happy 
to think we are able to have the villa. I 
have always preferred the leisure of a 
country-home to the restraint of city 
life and I am particularly fond of 
Florence—it is such a beautiful city; 
it has just the repose and charm I so 
much enjoy. Then, too, I have many 
friends and acquaintances here and 
that, of course, makes it particularly 
agreeable to me.”’ 

Gordon Craig, the son of Ellen Terry, 
occupies a house only a short distance 
from Villa Capponi, near Galileo’s tower: 
A strong friendship has long existed be- 
tween Duse and the English playwright 
and stage-manager. This is not surpris- 
ing, since they enjoy so many things in 
common. Duse, like the late Richard 
Mansfield, Beerbohm Tree, and Antoine 
of Paris is most fastidious and exacting 
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in the matter of stage-settings, and Mr. 
Craig has made a special study of this 
branch of the theater’s development. 
It was because of his proficiency in this 
' phase of stage-production that d’An- 
nunzio’s “ Francesca’”’ and many others 
of Duse’s repertoire were possessed of 
their highly effective settings. 


Rest Not Retirement 


-]T IS interesting to watch Duse at 

close range while off the stage. More 
than is the case with many other ac- 
tresses, she is much the same in both 
places. 

_ Asto her age—well, she may be forty- 
eight years, more or less. To estimate 
correctly the age of an actress is always 
a difficult matter, particularly among 
those on whose faces there are no lines 
of dissipation. The melancholy eyes 
and the sad expression about Duse’s 
mouth are there even when the stage is 
farthest from her thoughts. But this is 
not from the pressure of the hand of 
time, but rather the -penalty of the 
heavy emotionalism which her réles so 
often demand of her. Every movement 
of her body and every expression of her 
face marks the genius. 

The great artist shows delightful 
simplicity in her tastes in dress. Hers 
is an extremely sensitive nature, re- 
tiring in its refinement. In private life 
Duse shrinks from the world at large, 
knowing that much of the desire to see 
her on the part of the stranger-public 
arises only from the instinct of curi- 
osity. 

When the purchase of the Florentine 
home became public news, a whisper 
went abroad that it meant the actress’ 
abandonment of the stage. 

“The story is entirely without foun- 
dation,’ said Duse. “I have no inten- 
tion whatever of leaving the stage. I 
always have some place in Italy where 
I can retire for study and rest, and that 
is what I shall do here at the villa.” 

The actress was then asked if it were 
her intention henceforth to confine her- 
Self to the Italian stage, as has been re- 
ported. 
~ “No,” she said, “I have no idea of 
restricting myself in that way: I intend 
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to act again in the United States and 
also in South America.” : 


Duse and South America 


|B ee particularly enjoys playing in 
South America. She has reached 
some of her-greatest successes in Rio 
Janeiro and Buenos Ayres. Among audi- 
ences of the Latin race she has found 
the sympathetic enthusiasm that has in- 
spired her to much of her finest work. 
The Italian language is known in many 
parts of South America, a fact that aids 
greatly in the understanding of the ar- 
tist’s ability. Still, even if American 
audiences do not understand Italian, 
and are not even familiar with the trans- 
lations of many of her plays, we feel, 
nevertheless, that Duse is appreciated in 
America. 

When asked concerning her choice of 
plays: 

“T have always preferred the well- 
known dramas of the great masters,” 
said Duse, “and for my own interpreta- 
tion, I prefer the réles that have to do 
with the larger passions and the greater 
problems of life. I receive many new 
plays, but I do not take time to read 
only a few of them, for I do not care 
much for plays of merely ephemeral in- 
terest. Aside from the Italian play- 
wrights I prefer Dumas, Ibsen, Meter- 
linck, and others of the really great— 
those that the world recognizes as its 
master-writers.”’ 

“My plans?” she asked. “They are 
not sufficiently well formulated at pres- 
ent to permit me. to make any positive 
statements regarding them. I really do 
not know at this time just what réles 
I shall take up in the future.” 


A Place for Study 


Be the future must look bright. to 
Duse—if the health of her lovely 
daughter does not cast a shadow of 
anxiety over the beautiful Italian home. 
For with so much triumph to urge her 
on, and one of the most charming gar- 
dens in the world in which to study her 
parts, what student could not grow 
thoughtful and sufficiently enthusiastic 
over the “great problems of life’’ and 
master them. : 
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The Stage Villain 


By JAMES K. HACKETT 





Is the old-time stage-villain passing away? Are we sorry or glad this is so? 
Is the stage the one place where we can be sure to sce he will get his just 
deserts? No one is better fitted than Mr. Hackett to discuss these questions, 
for he—always the hero, never the villain—must be an unprejudiced observer. 











HERE is the stage villain? 
W There was a time when the 

frowning, glowering gentleman, 
who persecuted virtue for four 
acts, to be dealt with according to his 
merits in the fifth, was an inseparable 
part of our legitimate dramatic enter- 
tainment. 

But something has happened to the 
villain. It is not that villainy in the 
theatre is any less popular than it was 
several decades ago, but the villain as 
a villain seems to have been eliminated. 
In fact, we may even go further and say 
that the villain has become the hero, 
if that paradox would be accepted. 
In the good old-fashioned romantic 
plays there was not such jumbling of 
right or wrong as we have to-day; right 
was right, and the hero, represented 
virtue; and wrong was wrong, and the 
villain represented the devil, and all 
that belongs to that amiable and at 
present very popular individual. 

Following the vogue of the romantic 
plays there came a period of naturalistic 
and problem drama, which very frank- 
ly set forth the idea that right was not 
always right, or wrong always wrong, 
and therefore that in every hero there 
was a good bit of villainy, and in every 
villain something of the heroic and the 
virtuous. Now we have the drama to- 
day in which there isn’t any doubt 
whatsoever as to the intermittent qual- 











ity of the hero’s virtue or the villain’s 
vice. In other words, to-day vice is 
represented by the hero, or rather, he 
represents vice; and virtue, if it is rep- 
resented at all, stalks upon the stage in 
some minor character, or is restricted 
to the end of furnishing comic scenes. © 
The genesis of this latter-day form of 
drama, is, of course, too well known to 
need much comment. The gentlemen 
who are more than qualified to discuss 
these things have explained to us that 
this is a revolt against the foolish 


ideas of that type of drama which 


painted virtue in such glowing colors, 
and vice in such hideous hues that only 


children could find the theatre interest- 


ing. The long, slow fight of the Ibsen 
cult for recognition indicated, however, 
that the so-called children had a good 
grip on the theatre, and I believe to-day 
that there are a lot of grown-up children 
who still long for the old romantic 
drama where the villain is villainous 
and the hero heroic. 

That the theatre must, of course, 
mirror life no one will dispute, but there 
is a large audience, I believe, who don’t 


care to have life too closely mirrored, — : 


who go to the theatre to be taken out of 
themselves, and to be lifted, or to be 
stirred by some fantasy of the author, 


and surely that audience has a right to 
its opinion, and the right to its pre- 


ferred entertainment. 
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- Man knows too well that the villain 
in everyday life does not meet with his 
just deserts, and therefore it is with a 
greater glee and a deeper interest that 


he follows the villain through four acts 


in which he seems to triumph. In life 
- we know that he may continue to 
triumph, and it is a great satisfaction 
to know that there is one place where 
he will get his just deserts, even if that 
one place is the stage. 

It is to be questioned as to whether 
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the passing of the villain, his glorifica- 
tion ‘and deification, is an improvement. 
It is a bigger question whether con- 
fusing the public’s strict ideas of right 
and wrong is really the mission of the 
stage, but it is by no means a question 
that there is a large public who still 
love the old romance, who love the old 
villain, knowing that he is doomed, 
who love the heroic hero with all the 
swash-buckling proclivities, his defense 
of virtue, and his ultimate triumph. 


Charles Frohman—Manager » 


By GERALDINE CONOLLY 





Charles Frohman, the most famous of all American managers, rarely has 
his photograph taken, but the following article clearly visualizes for the reader 
The Napoleon of the American Theatre. Something about his plans for 
bringing the stage-interests of Europe and the United States together, 











EN who originate are among 
IM the great of earth, and those 

who produce on a large scale 

something that will benefit the 
world are also on the roll of honor: but 
men who both originate and produce 
constitute the fortunate few to whom 
humanity owes the greatest debt. In 
capital letters on this most enviable 
list stands the name “Charles Froh- 
' man,” penetrating, like a search-light, 
the whole theatrical world. 

An interesting fact—which flavors a 
bit of the paradoxical when we remem- 
ber that advertising constitutes one of 
the potential forces in the theatrical 
business—is Mr. Frohman’s aversion to 
any personal publicity. Very little is 
known of him in private life. He is 
' modest to a degree, and there is about 
him an aloofness that keeps even those 
who see him the oftenest from anything 
like an intimate acquaintance. It is 
Claimed that Charles Frohman and 
Jj. M. Barrie are the two shyest men in 
_ the world, and that one reason for their 

great friendship is that each one is 











“equally abashed in the presence of the 
other.” 

It is a safe guess, however, that Mr. 
Frohman’s habit of keeping to himself 
originated in a determination to con- 
serve his own energy. He thinks for 
himself; no one can help him. He isia 
genius whose mind works more rapidly 
than that of any one with whom he is 
associated, and itis only by being alone 
and undisturbed that he saves himself 
from the devitilization which would re- 
sult from a constant tapping of mind 
and time if he were in close social rela- 
tion to many personal friends. His life 


.is consecrated to his work. It is his 


pleasure. 
Not a Society Man 


T IS rare, indeed, for one to encoun- 
ter Charles Frohman on the street. 
He has little time for wandering around; 
he is either at his office, in the theater, 
or at home. He is a member of the best 
clubs in New York, London, and other 
cities, to which he regularly pays his 
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dues and as regularly stays away. The 
magnet of his presence is often sought 
by authors and other admiring friends, 
who hope to do him honor, but though 
thecourtesyis appreciated, Mr. Frohman 
manages to scheme to be absent on 
most of these occasions. He seldom 
putson a dress-suit—not that he doesn’t 
feel comfortable in it, only—vwell, the 
occasion is never one that will benefit 
his schemes; the work of pushing along 
his ambitions can be done in a business- 
suit; and that is all that interests this 
paragon of promoters, this master- 
builder of the theater whose revolution- 
ary efforts are astounding the world. 

Mr. Frohman’s office is in the Empire 
Building, New York City. Go up to the 
third floor and then to the rear. After 
passing through a broad corridor, on 
each side of which are heavy oak cabi- 
nets filled with manuscripts, you will 
pass into a large room, comfortably but 
not elegantly furnished. It is the work- 
room of a man who has long since “ ar- 
rived.” The walls are covered with 
photographs of stars, some of which 
are framed and hung in orderly fashion 
about the room, while others are in 
their original pasteboard form and are 
leaning carelessly against a bit of bric- 
a-brac or resting on a dust-covered 
volume. There are many framed pro- 
grams, souvenirs of notable perform- 
ances—and here and there a bit of 
statuary. Then there is the inevitable 
cabinet of manuscripts, the histories 
connected with which would tell of 
tragedies of the heart as great as ever 
were written. For what young writer 
doesn’t try: Frohman—the great, the 
masterful critic—whose approval means 
instant fame and fortune? 


What His Office Looks Like 


M® FROHMAN’S desk is a big roll- 
top affair that looks like nothing 
but business. Near by it stands a table 
strewn with papers and memoranda. 
Within reach is a great dictionary, held 
in easy reading. position by an iron 
standard, while about the table are sev- 
eral chairs. Some of them have uphol- 
stered leather backs, and others are of 
plain polished wood. 

As you enter, Mr, Frohman pushes 
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back from the table, and greets you 
with a pleasant expression of welcome 
—in case you have any business to be — 
there. He usually sits with one leg over 
the other, and you will likely find him ~ 
dressed in a business-suit of blue, with 
shirt of pink or some other tint appro- 
priate to the clothes he has on. He is 
always well dressed, though not extreme 
in any way, and is entirely devoid of 
eccentricities in his personal appear- 
ance. The tint of health is in bis cheeks, 
and there is a kindly expression in his 
keen brown eyes. He grasps you firmly 
by the hand, and the minute you look ~ 
into his face you are conscious of the 
magnetism of his personality. 

He holds you fascinated. You feel 
the power of his mentality as it radiates 
through his eyes and every line of his 
animated face. You do not have to 
pull information out of him with a cork- 
screw. He knows what you want; that 
you are after some of the ideas in his 
head, and he reels them out quickly, 
because he has so many that he can 
easily afford to give away a few, and 
then it is the shortest cut to getting 
back to his work. When he feels that 
the time is up he rises from his chair, 
and you know that the interview is at an 
end. But you go away feeling that you 
have been mentally charged by an 
electric-battery. He is so full of energy 
that he infuses you with it; everything ~ 
that he says is unadulterated and sin-- 
cere and you wonder how one mind can 
carry such a load with so much ease and 
composure. 


A Tireless Worker 


M® FROHMAN, as might be ex- 
pected, is quick in speech. He 
frames his sentences in the fewest words 
possible, and there is never any equivo- 
cation in anything that he says; it is 
direct and plain. By the way, there is 
not the slightest trace of the London 
association in his language, though six 
months of the year is spent in the 
British Isles. While there, Mr. Frohman 
lives at the Savoy hotel, London, and — 
the same rooms are always reserved for 
for him. He says he likes them because ~ 
the fview from the windows makes 
him think of “dear old Atlantic city.” 
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One of the most remarkable things 
- about Mr. Frohman is his almost inex- 
- haustible supply of energy. He is al- 
Ways up by six in the morning, and he 
often works until two and three a. M. 
Tn fact, he says that four hours’ sleep is 
_ enough for him. With the possible ex- 
ception of those few hours, he seldom 
rests. He is one of those unusual and 
fortunate human beings of splendid 
physical strength. who is so charged 
with vital energy that relaxation is not 
necessary. 

Even aboard ship when he is travel- 
ing between America and Europe, he 
is never idle. And when he is on the 
passenger-list, the wireless works for 
other than exhibition purposes.. He 
uses it to keep in touch with his multi- 
ple business affairs on both sides of the 
water. Charles Frohman has other 
things to do than play shuffle-board and 
gossip with the other passengers about 
the weather. He is in his state-room 
- feading plays, accepting or rejecting 
them, standing over some playwright 
whom he has brought along to rewrite 
something for him, making up casts for 
companies all over the world, and keep- 
ing up a lively correspondence by wire- 
less. He doesn’t understand how people 
an sit down and do nothing— and the 
_lazy person he can’t see at all. 


Great Range of Ability 


Ee of the most remarkable phases 
of Charles Frohman’s make-up is 
the tremendous range of his ability. 
Besides managing many companies all 
over the world, he directs the minu- 
test details of each one. Watch him at 
fehearsal when he is putting on a new 

jece. He is the busiest person there. 

é knows all the levers and buttons on 
the electrical switch-board and directs 
every move of the electrician; he works 
with the stage-carpenter and tells him 
What to do; and then, beginning with 
the principals, he acts out everything 
for every member of the cast. Every 
eye is on him and every ear alert to hear 
what he has to say. It is serious busi- 
ness with him; no moment is lost. He 
throws himself into his work with all of 
~ his energy, and he expects all others to 
~ do the same—and they do. ; 
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Mr. Frohman has a curious little hat 
that he wears only at rehearsals, and it 
is interesting to watch him walking up 
and down and all over the stage, show- 
ing first this actor and then that just 
how he could better the rendering of his 
lines. In this way he will work four 
hours at a stretch, and then he will stop 
only because the others are tired and 
not because of his own exhaustion, 
even though his shirt and collar have 
long since wilted and his brow is damp 
from the moisture of toil. 

Again, when the play is a little fur- 
ther along toward completion, Mr. 
Frohman will be found in the first row 
of the auditorium, his alert eyes follow- 
ing every movement on the stage. No 
one speaks to him except the actors and 
his mind is not diverted from them for 
an instant. Even if he reaches for a box 
of chocolates in the slot-attachment at 
the back of the seat, he does not stop to 
see where to put the dime; he keepson 
gesticulating with one hand, directing 
something for someone on the stage, 
and with the other he fumbles around 
with his ten-cent piece until the little 
metal top flies up and. the box comes 
out. Mr. Frohman seldom smokes at 
rehearsal, but his friends are often 
amused to see him holding tight to an 
unlighted cigar. 


Watches the Audience Act 


Ey THE opening night of a per- 
formance, Mr. Frohman can usually 
be found ’way off somewhere in a dark 


corner of the gallery. “I don’t like to 
sit with an audience—ever,” he says. 

But if you happen to catch sight of 
him on one of these nights, you will find 
his face a study. Nothing in the audi- 
ence or on the stage escapes his argus- 
eyed vigilance. Alert and intense as an 
animal at bay, the reflex of every mo- 
tion in his mind is shown in his manner 
and expression. 

Whentheactorsare playing to the best 
of their ability in a new piece, and Mr. 
Frohman feels that they are doing all 
that is in them toward making the play 
a success, he begins to study the audi- 
ence to see what they are doing. For 
this he does not sit in the gallery nor 
with the audience nor in a box, 
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“T watch the audience from the stage 
where the actors are playing,” said he. 
“Of course you know that an actor 
never really gives a performance—the 
people who sit in front and pay two 
dollars or fifty cents do that. They play 
the piece. And so I watch from the 
stage to see which of my players is 
making most of the audience act. The 
public makes the stars, you know—I 
never made one in my. life—and when 
I find an actor who can send the audi- 
ence away exhausted from its own acting 
then I know that I have a coming star.” 

Mr. Frohman is a sincere believer in 
the “star” system. 

“Tt gives the actors something to 
work for,”’ he continued. “ You might 
as well say that an army shouldn’t 
have a general because he is great, as to 
say that an actor should not be ad- 
vanced to a stellar position, if his 
ability will carry him there. I shall 
continue to do everything in my power 
to advance actors to the position of 
stars—despite the cry that there is 
against the system.”’ 


Dominant at Rehearsals 


R. FROHMAN often holds his re- 
hearsals out of New York City, 
and an amusing incident once hap- 
pened when he was rehearsing “ Peter 
Pan’ in Washington. All was in readi- 
ness on the stage, and though Mr. Froh- 
man is usually on the minute at an en- 
gagement, he failed this time to appear. 
Finally after considerable wondering on 
the part of the stage-manager, he started 
out to find the chief. 

It seems that, on these occasions, the 
local manager is always asked for an 
absolutely empty house, and when the 
stage-manager reached the front en- 
trance of the theater he found Mr. 
Frohman arguing for admission with a 
German door-keeper, who refused to 
believe in his identity as Mr. Frohman, 
and was following his instructions not 
to let anybody in. 

Of course, later on, the abashed and 
trembling door-keeper hovered about 
the stage until he got his apology 
within the hearing of Mr. Frohman, 
who said simply: 

“Oh I forgot that an hour ago.”’ 


CHARLES FROHM 
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That old expression, “ He has an iron — 
will,’ is, after all, the only one that 
really designates this element in Charles 
Frohman. His character is often likened 
to that of Napoleon, but it is largely 
because of their identity in this par- 
ticular. Having once formulated a 
plan, he brooks no interference in 
carrying it out. It may be simply the 
introduction of a song in a musical 
comedy or it may be a colossal scheme 
for revolutionizing the acting of the 
world. But whatever it is, if Charles 
Frohman makes up his mind that it can 
be done, it will be done. 

He often acts upon his own convie- 
tions in the face of disapproval from 
everybody else, only to prove the others 
wrong and himself right, in the end. 
When he was rehearsing the musical 
comedy, “The Little. Cherub,” the 
stage-manager, star, and everybody — 
except Mr. Frohman seemed to have it 
in for the little song, “ Doggie in Our 
Yard.” 

But Mr. Frohman liked it; something 
about it appealed-to him, and he said: 

“TI like that little song; I think 1 
deserves to succeed. Anyhow, this is~ 
my production and I am going to have — 
id i 
So they kept on rehearsing it hour ~ 
after hour, and on the night of the open- ~ 
ing performance it was one of the hits 
of the piece. 





















































Having his Own Way 


LITTLE exhibition of his will- 

power took place just after he first 
saw “Man and Superman” played in” ~ 
London. He made up his mind that he 
wanted that play for American produc- 
tion, so he called his manager and told 
him to go out and buy it. A little later 
the manager returned with the informa- 
tion that it had already been sold to 
someone else. 

But that wasn’t enough to stop” 
Charles Frohman. 

“Then buy it from the man who 
bought it.’’ he said. 

“Tt comes high but we must have it,” 
is an axiom with Mr. Frohman. He is 
willing to pay the price of anything 
good, and even indulges in extrava- 
gances when the fancy overtakes him, 
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One evening in London, while at a per- 
formance of Miss Marie Tempest in ‘‘The 
‘Marriage of Kitty,” Mr. Frohman, al- 
ways loyal to America, began to regret 
that the audiences at home could not 
see the play. Suddenly it occured to 
him that it was possible for them to do 


' 0, the only condition being that the 


play be taken over for them. So he be- 
gan to make arrangements to do his 
share, which meant the transporting of 
the entire company across the ocean. 
As a result, “The Marriage of Kitty” 
with the entire Londoncast playedat the 
Empire theater New York for one week. 
Carrying out business-schemes that 
seem too visionary or too colossal for 
practical accomplishment, is one of the 
principal occupations of Charles Froh- 
man. And all of his original plans for 
the advancement of the theater, it must 
be remembered, are in addition to the 


- \ tremendous routine of his regular work. 


Even now he is working on the season 
Of 1909-1910 for both America and 
Europe, while he directs seven theaters 
in New York, three in London, three in 
Boston, two in Chicago, and one in 
Paris. Besides, he is this season pro- 
ducing about forty plays, which range 
all the way from tragedy to musical 


se comedy, and in which he has placed 


about six hundred actors and actresses, 
not including the choruses. Of course a 
large staff of assistants is necessary, 
and on his list are many stage-mana- 
gers, musical directors, carpenters, 
electricians, and over all a general 
manager, or kind of atde-de-camp to the 
chief. By the way, “‘ The Chief”’ is the 
mame by which Charles Frohman is 
familiarly spoken of among his London 
actors. 

But to return to his work. 

Even though he has so many heads of 
departments, there is no detail in the 
Operating of any branch of his immense 
and varied business with which he is 
- not perfectly familiar. 

It would seem that so many: inter- 
ests would be enough for one man, 
but the work cannot pile up so high that 

Charles Frohman cannot climb over or 

tunnel through, provided the goal of 
_ his ambition lies on the other side. 

His latest schemes for the advance- 

_ Ment of the dramatic art are so revolu- 
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tionary and socolossalinscopeas toseem 
almost impossible for one man’s accom- 
plishment. Yet this Napoleon of the 
theater is not in the slightest abashed; 
the fears and doubts of others do not 
ruffle the sea of his faith in himself 
and his plans. He is forging ahead like 
a pioneer, unaided by anything save 
the momentum of his wonderful brain. 
And as far as he has gone, he has suc- 
ceeded—in what? In his ambition to 
Americanize the theatrical world of 
Europe—both in the matter of acting 
and of playwriting. 

This is what he said recently to an 
interviewer: 

“ American stage methods are, in my 
opinion, so far in advance of European, 
that nothing but success should follow 
their transportation to foreign coun- 
tries. The foreign theater looks greater 
to the American who hasn't been abroad. 
But as a matter of fact, outside of 
France, continental acting is violent 
acting. Methods with moderation in 
them will succeed in Europe, and I 
want to be the man to introduce them 
and put them into force. 

“Nor am I forgetting America. No, 
indeed. America certainly will share in 
the good that will result from it. Our 
actors will derive inspiration from ap- 
pearing before these foreign audiences, 
and upon their return home the Ameri- 
can public naturally will get the benefit 
of their experiences. 

“About the Paris stage,’’ he said, 
reverting to the subject, “even that can 
be bettered. It was difficult to make 
the Parisian playwrights—and I have 
met them all—realize that the drama 
could deal with characters that had not 
‘seen life.’ It was hard to make them 
realize that they were in error in ringing 
up the curtain just where we ring it 
down—very hard.” 


To Change European Ideals 


HE reason we used not to be able 

to get French authors to write 

plays suitable to us is simply that the 

Frenchman didn’t understand our stage. 

But I predict that through me, the dram- 

atist, Barrie, will change the methods of 
the Parisian stage. 



















“Why, when ‘Peter Pan’ arrived in 
Paris, many of the French authors, who 
are my friends, frankly said that they 
attended the first performance more 
out of regard and sympathy for me 
than in the hope of acquiring knowl- 
edge. But as the play grew from day to 
day, attracting a class of people that 
they never expected to see in a Parisian 
theater, all France became more and 
more astounded. 

“Youth predominates our—I may 
say the whole Anglo-Saxon stage,” he 
continued, “but in France it has no 
theater. It is strange, too, for in no 
country in the world is more affection 
bestowed on the young. There are no 
mothers and fathers more affectionate 
to their children than are French par- 
ents. So IJ am glad to feel that it was 
possible for a play to show the French 
authors a new audience of their own 
people. I feel that the possibility of 
appealing to this new audience will 
make a great difference in the class of 
plays now being written by French 
playwrights, which is healthy and bene- 
ficial all around. And I’m rather glad 
that an American manager did it. 

“Again I want to say that I am not 
in any sense overlooking America. I 
can say with pride, that apart from all 
the stars and other fine actors under 
my management in this country, there 
is not an English manager who has in 
England as many fine actors as I alone 
have there. I am not overlooking 
America. My mind is always bent on 
giving to this country anything on the 
stage of the world that is worth its 
while—whether it be a remarkable 
dancer or a great tragedienne. 


His Continental Ventures 


M* plan does as much for the play- 
wright as for the player. I am 
establishing the work of American and 
English authors in foreign countries, 
and when the plays are adapted from 
one country to the other it will bring 
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about a comradeship in work between 
the native and foreign playwright that 
will be beneficial to all. Very few peo- 
ple know that William Gillette’s version 
of ‘Sherlock Holmes’ has been played 
more than two hundred and seventy 
times in Paris alone. It’s all over the 
continent, and the French adapter is 
sharing royalties with Gillette and 
Conan Doyle. 

*‘Andnow I wantto goto Germanyand 
Russia,” continued Mr. Frohman, “‘for ~ 
I have an idea—a hope—and hope is 
the greatest thing a manager can have 
—that in the near future our plays and ~ 
players will appear in the big theaters 
of these countries.” 

Asked as to whether any one was 
associated with him in his European 
schemes, Mr. Frohman said emphati- 
cally: 

“No. My Continental ventures are 
my own. No one that is associated with 
me in my interests here is in any way 
connected with my Continental inter- 
ests. I haven’t even one tiny million- 
aire to draw from. The risk is my own, 
and the results, favorable or unfavora- 
ble, belong to me alone. I am willing 
to extend the opportunities of the 
American player at my own risk. One 
man shall pay the losses or reap the re- 
wards. 

“T really believe that my work willin 
its way, be as great for the stage as 
that of the American millionaires who 
are establishing the New Theater in ~ 
New York. For their work will benefit — 
an exclusive set, while mine will be for 
the people.” 

Thus spoke “C. F.,” as his American — 
friends and associates affectionately 
refer to him, though no one ever thinks 
of addressing him except as “Mr. 
Frohman.” Though a man of the 
broadest sympathy, there is an invisi- 
ble little fence about him that keeps 
every one aloof. His most pronounced ~ 
eccentricity is a horror of the camera, 
and there are almost no photographs of 
this interesting man on record. 





































The Hero Abdicates 


By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 





What is the real attitude of our actors toward themselves in the characters 
they are compelled to play? Here, in this interesting story of a stage-hero, 
the question is answered in at least one instance and in a most unexpected 
way. How typical it may be no one knows, for the actor is seldom himself. 











ECAUSE he was big, handsome 
B and athletic; because he was 
essentially a man’s man, as 
good a comrade as one could 

wish for indoors or out; because his soul 
abominated the cheap tawdriness of the 
modern stage and longed for the strong 
humanities of the great dramatists; be- 
cause of these things as well as others 
"involving the box-office, his managers 
-had groomed him for service as a 
matinee idol. 
- Every week-day evening, and very 
* particularly not forgetting Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons, he appeared 
in those beautiful costumes of satin and 
_ velvet with which stage-tradition has 
- clothed the gallants of past centuries— 
oblivious of the fact that the highways 
and byways of past centuries were even 
muddier than those of to-day—uttered 
heroic phrases and made the most 
romantic love in the most captivating 
' poses, hating himself all the while. 
His injured feelings found relief only 
in the occasional duels that enlivened 
his repertoire; there was some fun in 
- these, for he was an admirable fencer 
and into his mimic combats, with any 
where from one to ten opponents, he 
threw a vigor and brilliancy that 
thrilled orchestra, boxes, and galleries 
to their artistic depths. 

_As he said to his friend, the Villain, 

hile awaiting the call-bell: 











“For three acts I’m a dummy—a 
clothes-horse; in the fourth I, at least, 
get a chance to do something; and if 
you miss your guard again the way you 
did last night, old man, I’m liable to 
cleave you to the chine, wherever that 
portion of your anatomy may be.” 

“*T thank God that he gave me gude 
hands to keep my head,’”’ replied the 
Villain, piously quoting from Black 
Douglas “but come out of your glass- 
house and don’t give me any of your 
pot-and-kettle sermons; you’re twice as 
careless as Iam. I’m telling you, that 
through our last grand scrap, that 
understudy of yours, young Crawfurd, 
is hovering in the wings with an eager, 
hopeful glare in his eye, for all the world 
like a substitute on the sidelines at a 
football-match praying for some one to 
be killed so that he can get into the 
game; and if you’re not a blame sight 
more particular to manage your defense 
according to rehearsals, some night 
the Villain is unexpectedly going to 
triumph to the desolation of your fair 
friends; exit the Hero on a shutter, and 
young Crawfurd will gain his heart’s 
desire.”’ 

“And maybe that would be no such 
bad thing,” said the. Hero; “ but seri- 
ously, I’m almost inclined to believe 
that Crawfurd would be glad to hear 
the ambulance-gong ringing for me. I 
like the boy, for he has something be- 
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hind his good looks, and I thought we 
were friends; but recently he has been 
seeing me as little as possible—for the 
most part acting as if I weren’t visible 
at all; and when he does condescend to 
speak to me is most punctiliously polite. 
Have I, by any chance, been treading 
on his little corns?”’ 

““Oh, what a noble mind is here 
o’erthrown!’’’ quoted the Villain, sadly 
shaking his head. “And though the 
rest of it is beautifully appropriate, I 
promise not to say it if you will put 
down that hairbrush. But see what 
comes of playing the Hero for a living! 
Heaven knows that Villains are blind 
enough, but when was there a Hero 
who could see anything a foot away 
from the tip of his classic nose? Still, is 
it possible that night after night, during 
that sweetly pretty love-scene with 
Miss Farnham in the second act, you 
haven’t felt young Crawfurd’s fierce, 
black glances burning gimlet holes into 


your physique?” 
“No!” protested the Hero. “ You’re 
joking!’’ 


“*Cross my heart,’’’ affirmed the 
Villain; “it’s as bad a case of tender 
passion and green-eyed monster as ever 
I saw outside of melodrama.” 

“Well, well, well!’’ drawled the 
Hero, benignly; “so that’s it! Ah, boys 
will be boys, wont they! And Miss 
Farnham?” 

“ Figure it out for yourself,’”’ said the 
Villain. ‘Nice little girl, you know; 
home-bred, and not the sort to play 
diabolo with Crawfurd’s young affec- 
tions; but haven’t you ever seen them 
together?—or rather, do you ever see 
them apart? If you ask me, my guess 
is that the band will play the wedding- 
march just about as soon as Crawfurd 
gets his chance in the Great American 
Drama; though how he is ever going 
to get it in this show, I don’t quite see.” 

“His chance?’’ mused the Hero. 
“Why—”’ he laughed. “ But there goes 
the call-bell and I must show off these 
sky-blue-pink togs in which my dear 
young friends of the matinees say I am 
too cute for anything. I'll talk with 
you again about this crisis in the 
world’s history after the second act.” 

And now the curtain rose on that 


_ thrilling pseudo-historic drama, “The 
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Cavalier,”-and again Cromwell's grim 
troopers stalked in shining breast- 
plates and morions of steel; and Prince 
Rupert’s dashing gallants swaggered, — 
jested, drank, and fought; and high- 
born dames were haughty in silken — 
robes and plumed riding-hats; and 
Puritan maidens were demurely sweet 
in sober gowns with snowy neckerchiefs. 

For the one hundred and sixteenth 
night of the season the Hero, in the 
title réle, wooed his lady-love, pledged 
the King’s health, and daunted over- 
whelming odds with the sweep ‘of his 
bright blade, even unto the fourth act, 


when, after Naseby, as all theatergoers. . 


will remember, he is concealed by the 
brave Lady Margery behind a panel in 
the wainscoted wall of the great hall of 
Thirlestane Castle to save him from the 
malevolence of the Villain, a Captain of 
the Ironsides. 

But the Roundhead is rude to the 
lady, which is more than the hot Loyal- 
ist blood may endure. Forth from his 
concealment leaps the Cavalier with a 
shout of defiance. Then, to quote the 
acting edition of the play: 

Tue Caprain: “Ha! what fine bird is 
this that hath found shelter in the dove- 
cote? A brave popinjay, an’ I mistake 
not!’ 

Tue Cavauier (drawing): ‘“Knowest 
thou not the falcon by his beak? Sohe, 
carrion crow! are thine own claws as 
sharp?” 

Tue Caprain (also drawing): ‘Sha 
enough,. I warrant, for a dozen suc 
braggart asses. ’Ware talons!” 


Then, in accordance with stage- 
directions, the Captain advances with a 
brisk moulinet, that rapid, Indian club 
exercise with the saber designed to per- 
plex and dazzle an opponent; the 
Cavalier springs to meet him, steel 
clashes on steel, and the great fight of 
the evening is on. 

Here was a bit of melodrama that 
never failed to capture the house, for 
both men were young, active and 
powerful, handling their heavy sabers 
as lightly as rapiers and throwing 
themselves into the mimic combat with 
a boyish enjoyment and a vigor that 
drew sparks with every stroke and 


parry. ie 
But on this occasion, as those of the — 
audience who were witnessing the play 3 
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for the second or third time remarked, 
the encounter ended in a novel and 
starting climax. For, at the very point 
where the Cavalier had been accus- 
tomed to dispose of his enemy with the 
“good back-stroke” of the old bal- 
lads, the Roundhead Captain, instead, 
brought down his blade full on his 
opponent’s sword-hand, driving the 
weapon from the disabled fingers. But, 
quick as a leopard, the Hero sprang 
under the upraised saber, and, drawing 
a poniard with his uninjured left hand, 
grappled with the Villian and stabbed 
him under the corselet just as a rescuing 
party of Prince Rupert’s hard riders 
surged into the hali. 

“Miss Farnham,” said the Hero to 
the Leading Lady after the seventh 
curtain-call, and she saw that his face 
was drawn as with pain, “that was 
rather a hard wipe I got in the last 
scene, and I’m afraid that my wrist is 
too badly lamed to let me hold a sword. 
Do you think the company could get 
along without me for a few days?” 

“Why, yes, of course!’ replied the 
lady, joyfully. “No, no!” she added 
hastily, blushing several colors, “you 
know I don’t mean that. We really 
meed you very much, indeed, and I 
don’t see how any one else could play 
the part nearly so well as you, but for 
that very reason you shouldn’t take 
any risks—and I’m sure that your, 
your—I mean, Mr. Crawfurd-could fill 
the breach quite creditably for a time. 
Are—are you much hurt?” she added 
with deep, though belated solicitude. 

He shook his head mournfully: “ The 
young sawbones they fished out of the 
audience to bandage me up,” he said, 
showing his elaborately-swathed fin- 
gers, “says I mustn’t use my hand for 
at least a week.” 

“Oh,” sighed that truthful lady; 
“I’m so sorry!” 

That was how young Crawfurd got 
his chance, and both the public and the 
critics treated him kindly, saying that 
while he was perhaps somewhat lacking 
in the more vigorously dramatic scenes, 
yet in the ardor and tenderness of his 
love-passages he even excelled the 
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original Hero who, in fact, hated what 
he called “public demonstrations of 
affection, alias spooning.” 

As Mr. Thomas Raeburn Fulke, 
dramatic editor of the Stylus, said to 
the Hero, whom he found in the wings 
vigorously applauding his substitute 
with a strange disregard of his damaged 
wrist, “That young fellow has made 

ood.” 

“Indeed he has,” agreed the Hero, 
heartily; “and I hope you’re going to 
say so good and plenty.” 

“Have already,” growled Fulke. 
“How long does it usually take me to 
see through a millstone with a hole in 
it and to print what I see?”’ 

“ Ah, well,’”’ said the Hero, soothing- 
ly, “since you’re so prompt and zealous, 
I'll anticipate the press-agent by telling 
you that next week the management is 
is going to put a second ‘Cavalier’ 
company on the road, starring Miss 
Farnham as Lady Margery and with 
Crawfurd as leading man. Miss Bere- 
nice Tyler, who created the part of 
Lady Margery in London, will take the 
réle in this company when I’m in shape 
again.” 

“It strikes me,’”’ commented the 
dramatic editor, with a sarcastic glance 
at the damaged member, “that from 
the free way in which you’re using that 
disabled sword-hand of yours a most 
remarkable cure has already been ef- 
fected.” 

“Yes, yes,” agreed the Hero, cheer- 
fully, “as you say, a most remarkable 
cure, altogether due to the extraordi- 
nary skill of Doctor—Doctor—ah, 
here’s his card—Doctor~ Williston 
Powers of 284 Suydam Avenue, who 


‘fortunately happened to be in the audi- 


ence at the time of the accident. You 
might say so in your brilliant column.” 

“Huh!” snorted Fulke. ‘“ Rubbish! 
I’ll do nothing of the sort!” 

“Tom,” said the Hero, reproach- 
fully, slipping the medical man’s paste- 
board into the critic’s waistcoat-pocket, 
“the one redeeming feature of the 
journalistic life is that it occasionally 
affords you the opportunity of giving 
some deserving young fellow a boost.” 






























The Melodrama of the Month 


By FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 





Here is a review of the newest thrillers by the best known theatrical hu- 
morist in America. Mr. Adams has reviewed melodramas in his own way 
for many of the metropolitan journals but it is doubted if he has ever fur- 
nished more laughs than he has putin this critique of “Wanted by the Police.” 











AKE it from Dick Murphy, the 
i populartelegraph-operatorwho 
divides his Summer-afternoons 
between the Polo Grounds and 
the American League Park, sending such 
eagerly awaited messages to the evening 
semi-final extras as: 


Eighth inning, Chgo.: Chance fanned. 
Steinfeldt out, Mathewson to Tenney. 
Hofman took the easy route. Tinker 
out, Bridwell to Tenney. NO RUNS 


—take it from Dick, that Langdon 
McCormick’s new play, “ Wanted by 
the Police”’ is a grand title-show, even 
if a flaw in dramatic technique—but 
that were to anticipate. 

And if the word of Dick Murphy suf- 
fice not, read what Al. E. Brandt, Bus. 
Mgr. “ Wanted by the Police’’ Co. says 
in %his 4,“ not-duplicated-in-your-city”’ 
mimeographs: 


The much heralded advance-guard of 
the new typeof Twentieth Century drama, 
“WANT BY THE POLICE,” by 
Langdon McCormick, is next week’s at- 
traction at the(Dramatic Editor please 
fl in) which is to be its first presenta- 
tion in this City. The play is one that 
is said to be a truly up-to-the-minute 
thrillo-drama, the nucleus of which is a 
cleverly conceived true life story. 

In this his latest play, Mr. McCormick 
has endeavored to give to the public 
something entirely new to the melo-dra- 
matic stage. He fullyrealizes that there 

been a sufficiency of the meaningless 
concoctions that have been fostered upon 
the atrons of popular-price theatres, of 
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which they have long grown tired. The 
characters which are presented are life- 
like, work-a-day men and women, not 
mere “puppets” that are brought on and 
off stage without rhyme or reason, other 
than to form senseless over-exaggerated 
sensational stage-scenes that border upon 
the ludicrous. The plot of “WANTED 
BY THE POLICE” is pronoutced ab- 
sorbing, its hero rather unusual, with a 
problem which the world in general has 
yet to solve. The play is to be used as 
the starring vehicle for Harold Vos- 
burgh, who has played many leading 
réles,, but none that has placed him so 
well to the front of the ‘‘Lime-Light” as 
the character of “Billy West”? known as 
the fastest telegraph-operator in the 
world. The production is adequately 
staged and superbly casted. The at- 
traction is underlined for a week’s en- 
gagement at the (Dramatic Ediior please 
fillin again) commencing (Dramatic Edi- 
tor will please fill in here also). The 
usual matinees will also be given. 


And, oh ye skeptic Thomases and 
Tabithas, if there still be doubt, lithe 
and listen to the plain, unjapalacked 
facts, which, in so many thousand 
words, are viz., to wit, as follows: 


They’re Off ! 


ACT I.—The old neighborhood. “The 
honor of the old homestead.” And what 
a calm, peaceful, jameswhitcombriley 
place it is! Cottage at R, barn at L, etc. 

Why can’t things go on like this 
forever? Why can’t Mrs. Moore, the 
mother, continue to live in quiet con- — 
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~ tentment, guarding well her fair daugh- 
ters, Adele Moore, an actress,and Doris 


Moore, Adell’s sister? Who's to prevent? 


Well, sir, the minute Alfred Kingdon, 
_ Agent of the Tarbell Estate, comes on, 
R. U. E., you jolly well know who’s to 
prevent. ‘Not that Alfred is a bad-look- 
img person—on the contrary, he’s a 
ringer for Sewell Collins—but there is 
that in his tone which butters no pars- 
nips for the Moorefamily. Tallis he and 
feebly fashioned, but wit ye well, 
maugre his jaunty air and his varsity 
3-button sack-suit, that fits almost as 
well as if it had been made to his in- 
. dividual measure, he’s a rotter. 

And when he goes up to Mrs. Moore 
and asks for the rent—just like that— 
and she regrets to report and he pulls 
that out-in-the-street stuff, you feel that 
ten will get you a century anytime 
Kingdon is not at best an unscrupulous 
young person. 

And then Doris enters and you can 
believe it or not, Doris is all to the St. 
Cecilia and sweeter than a Clinton 
Scollard sonnet. 

“ Dorts,” says this Kingdon boa-con- 
strictor, “ Doris, I love you and if you 
will come with me, I'll be glad to over- 
look this little rent-business. Come. 
Whatttt—do—you—-say?” 

Say? What would any nice girl say? 
Right. 

“*Love,’’’ she would say. “ You talk 
to me of love!! You, who—”’ 

But right there the two boys—Just 
Boys, according to the program— 
Brick Top and Bummer, come on to 
divert the strain, for the situation is 
becoming tense. How close to Tears is 
Laughter! How near to Joy is Pain! 
For Sunshine follows after the pouring 
of the—however the poem goes after 
that. One forgets. 

Well, these boys are certainly the 
laugh-handers. To illustrate—though, 
if you have a weak heart, skip this. But 
if your sense of humor be subtle and you 
simply can’t keep from roaring in the 
musical shows when they say New 
Rochelle (Englewood when the show 
plays Chicago) or fried eggs or Bryan 
or cabbage or when they beat the drum 
loudly instead of saying a swear-word 
~ which really should be the rhyme, then 
you would enjoy the comic supplement- 


tary proceedings of these two laughable 


‘lads. For—tee-hee-hee!—do they not 


pour sand into Deacon Skinner’s hat 
and—tss and a couple of has!—when he 
goes to put it on doesn’t the sand fall 
all over him and patience sakes! but 
isn’t he mad? And don’t they steal his 
lunch and otherwise cast public ridicule 
his way? And so it goes. If it isn’t one. . 
thing those boys are doing to make you 
giggle, as it usually is, it’s another and 
when they get sick smoking a cigar you 
just have to let yourself go and shriek 
and then—for the law of contrast is 
melodrama’s without which not—Bully 
West comes on. 


A Famous Name 


IME was when that was a name that 
meant big things in the telegraph- 
offices—Bzlly West. Time was when that 
was a name that spelled “ King of the 
Wires,” but it doesn’t now. Not on 
your Samuel Finley Breese Morse! 
And you see at once why. For as he 
enters he gives a list to port, as it were, 
walks a bit wobbly, and plots an irreg- 
ular curve from L.U.E. to Tree Stump 
at L. Not to dodge things farther, Bully 
is stewed to the gills. 

And then Larry West, N. Y. mounted 
police comes on in full uniform, though 
unmounted, and why he couldn’t just 
as well have been a bicyelc-cop and 
brought on the wheel to prove it, or a 
regular roundsman instead of mounted 
police when nobody ever saw the horse, . 
McCormick only knows! Larry is Billy's 
brother and about as noble as they— 
the melodramatists—make ’em, which 
is nobling some. 

And when Kingdon, who doesn’t like 
Billy anyhow, observes: 

“He’s only a common durunk!”’ 

Larry looks up to the gallery to 
whatever gods may be and says in no 
uncertain baritones: “ May be he is, but 
he’s my brother and I aint thuh man 
tuh forget that!” 

Why, you’d have applauded, too. 
Good lines aren’t so common that we 
can afford to ignore them. Ah, fair sir 
and you, you with the violin, just tear 
off a few bars of “ Hearts and Flowers,” 
will you? Thanks. Come, Adele, and 
observe who’s present. 
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“ Bally?” 

“Yes, Adele, but not the Billy West 
you used to know.” 

And he tells her how the hard liquor 
has put the rollers under him, or Mr. 
McCormick’s words to that effect and 
“things are pretty dark for me,’”’ and 
“what’s the use, Adele?” 

And then Adele says, comforting and 
softlike: 

“T too have fallun. I am an actruss. 
[“ Not much of a one,” said the stout 
lady who saw the show at the Academy 
ot Music in Scranton and sat in D17.] 
Yes, Billy, I went tuh thuh city tuh get 
work but I went on thuh stage. But 
don’t say there is no hope for you. 
There is hope for any man who will pull 
himself together. Billy, we’ll bugin life 
all over again—and—we’ll—go—thuh 
—stu-raight—RROAD!” [Exeunt the 
pair, presumably down thes. r.] 

Who is that that sings so sweetly in 
the cottage at the right? 

Yes, ’tis Doris who’s completely un- 
aware of Kingdon’s spite, but there he 
is, walking up to the cottage and gazing 
at it, as who should think: “ It’s a shame 
to collect rent for a two-room shack like. 
that.” 

He listens. 

“Sing on,” he scoffs, swiping the 
idea from Robert Herrick, dec’d, who 
once said something about gathering 
rosebuds, which he in turn filched from 
Q. H. Flaccus, the well-known Roman 
librettist, author of “Carpe Diem, 
Nellie” and other hits. “Sing on while 
you can.” 

Well, she quits then and Kingdon, 
insincere cuss that he is, asks her again 
to come with him. 

- “Come,” he says to her, and her as 
in-no-cent a young girl as ever wore 
French heels and gauze lisles on a farm. 
“ Are you going with me or not?”’ 

Enter Adele. 

“She is nawtttt!!”’ 

You see Adele is jerry to Kingdon. 
Adele will protect hér little sister. Aaele 
has been on the stage and has seen life 
and the world. And Playwright McCor- 
mick has seen “ The Chorus Lady.” 

Now Kingdon hints something to Adele 
about her past and right here is where 
the dramatist makes good. 

Adele says: 
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“What! Do you know about that?’ 
proving that punctuation is a great in+ 
vention. 

If there were no astonisher, as William 
Allen White calls it in the Emporia 
composing-room, after “what,” the 
speech would cheapen itself into a com- 
mon slang expression; there would be 
those to laugh when no such result was . 
desired and, in a word, it would sure 
crab the line. But even his rivals admit 
that Mr. McCormick is as good a pune- 
tuator as there is in the playwriting 
bus—beg pardon—profession. 












































The Promise 


Bete before the next act Billy has 
promised Adele to go off the stuff, to 
fight his way back, and to be throned 
again as King of the Wires, a darned 
worthy ambish, let it not mock his use- — 
ful toil. Well, here he isin The Railroad 
Terminal Station, N. J., and he’s come 
back, broke and hungry, to get his job. 
Wait; there’s brother Larry, the un- 
mounted policeman, who gives him a 
bunch of money and exits. 

_“Aha!’’ cries Billy, looking at the 
wealth. “Fif-fffy centssss! Ten dr- 
rrrinkssss!”” [No wonder Billy’s nerves 
were on the gezish, licking up nickel 
whisky.] 

And then he looks eagerly in at the 
bar, which is an adjunct of The Ter- 
minal Station, N. J’s waiting-room and 
soliliquorizes thus: 

“They’re filling their glasses. I’m 
coming, boys! I promised Adele, but 
this will be the last time.” 

Alas for human frailty! Great grief! 
Is this hero—our hero—made of no 
sterner stuff than that? 

But stay. 

He is coming out of that liquor 
saloon. The glass has not touched his 
lips and he has his money yet. Perhaps 
he was strong-minded and the thought 
of Adele kept him straight; perhaps he 
couldn’t get waited on, like in the Bel- 
mont bar just before commuting train 
time. We shall never know. At any 
rate, what does this hungry hero do but — 
give the money to poor little Dutch 
comic relief Lena von Haufenstaufehn, a 
waif, whose name spoken on the stage 
is always good for a grand laugh. ee 
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“Haf you got blendy more?” Lena 
asks Billy. - 

“Yes, little girl,” he says, “ Plenty. 
I’m r-rich to-night!” 

And indeed he is for he that ruleth his 
spirit is greater than he that taketh 
another and a good name is better than 
Norman blood and things. But hurry, 
Billy, and get your job for God’s sake, 
fer things are toward and there’ll be 
need of you to-night and the King of 
the Wires must be at his post and— 

Ah! you, Kingdon? And who is this 
Savage, cruel beauty with you, so 
sheathily growned in blue? None but 
Marco Maitland, a villainess and bru- 
nette of the deepest dye. Ha! You are 
there for no philanthropy, we’ll war- 
rant. And who is this well-dressed old 
scout who greets you and Kingdon? 
His uncle, John Tarbell, a rich clubman, 
whose touring-car waits in the wings 
and—heavens! Doris Moore? and in the 
big city! 

“ Ah, my dear,” purrs Marco, and hers 
Was a winning way, “this is Mr. Tar- 
bell, and he and Mr. Kingdon and I are 
going to take you to your sister’s 
theater.” 

“T want to go to my sister,”” answers 
Doris, looking at Kingdon and scenting 
a rodent, “but not with that man!”’ 

“Why, dear, your sister'sent us for 
you,” says Marco. 

Enter Adele. 

“That’s a lie, Marco Maitland, and— 
you—know it!” she delivers. 

And while the lie is being passed up 
rises John Tarbell and says to Kingdon: 

“T’ve lived thuh high life, and I’ve 
lived thuh low life, but I’ve never 
harmed a nin-no-sunt gahl and I 
WONT NOW!!!” 

“You cad!’’ says Kingdon, and slams 
him in the map. 

They mix. They struggle. God! what 
is that? A shooting-iron! Oh, Mr. Tar- 
bell, quick! look out! have a couple of 
cares! Kingdon is about to—BANG! 

. . Kingdon’s deadly bullet has 
done it’s work. 

And Kingdon puts the smoking re- 
volver into poor, sweet Adele’s hand 
and p. s. Adele’s hand takes it and the 
police come—no, comes—in and Tarbell 
_ tries to exonerate Adele and gets as far 
_ as “She—” and cashes and two more 
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police come in and Kingdon and Marco 


' tell the constabulary and they start to 


arrest Adele and off to prison she must 
go, my fair lady, and Billy West ap- 
pears and triple-crosses the police and 
he and Adele make a getaway and steal 
one of the high-speed engines and 
bings! they’re off! Average pulse of 
audience, 192.8; average respiration, 
280. 

And while that locomotive is speed- 
ing over the mountains—how should 
we know what mountains they mean ?— 
Kingdon is chartering another engine 
to go on the chase. 

“My God!” shouts the train-des- 
patcher in his office—oh, this is the 
next scene, yes—‘‘My God! 734, our 
fastus’ engine!”’ 


Hold Your Breath! 


E ear Race. There is 734, with Billy 
and Adele. Stoking is not woman’s 
work, girl, but you are riding against 
death to-night! And there is the pur- 
suing choo-choo— nearer — nearer — 
great Isaac Watts! they have caught 
—BANG!—Billy has shot the lever or 
the piston or Kingdon or somebody and 
through the moving-picture snow—on 
account of the increased cost of white 
paper the managers are not using the 
old-fashioned snow this season—the 
escape is effected. 

Now that ought to help a lot, but 
those detectives, and especially Jack 
Cannon, N. Y. detective, work like all 
what-for between Acts II and III and 
find out where Adele is hiding up-State. 
Here we are in the Third -Precinct 
Police Station, N. Y. and Larry, for 
compounding an escape, has been dis- 
charged from the force and the Cap 
orders him to “take off that uniform,” 
which he practically does in full view 
of the audience and without the aid of 
a net and Kingdon (as ubiquitous a 
villain as ever got his $40 every Satur- 
day night) and the Maztland comes into 
the police station and tell Captain 
Burke that Adele killed that millionaire, 
whose name we forget but is somewhere 
in the preceding critique, and the Cap 
says: ; 
“T haven’t ast you fer any informa- 
tion, Mister Kingdon!” 
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And everybody hisses, fer by this 
time Kingdon has made it pretty plain 
to the attentive ones.in the audience 
that he is no friend of the Good, the 
True, and the Beautiful, as Bulwer- 
Lytton used to uppercase it and he’s 
getting more unpopular every minute. 
Oh, if one could but get to him and— 

What! Another scene? Yop. And 
there’s Adele, on a beautiful Summer- 
afternoon, the day after the snowstorm, 
Time indeed was made for slaves and 
what are the unities between drama- 
tists? And she’s with that cute, humor- 
ous, little Brick Top and when Jack 
Cannon arid a phalanx of two other de- 
tectives come to nab Adele, who but 
him points a shotgun at the three of 
them and saves Adele. Who, indeed? 
Nobody. And that proves he is really 
a good boy, even if he did hold the 
Church, as represented by Deacon 
Skinner, up to laughter and its desired- 
at-any-cost concomitant, applause. 

But that scene and the one preceding 
it are merely episodic, Act II1, Scene 3, 
is the stuff, the hurrah situation. 


Long Live the King! 


A NEW YORK telegraph-office, and 
Billy Westis Kingingitagain. Bally's 
part is taken by young Mr. Harold Vos- 
burgh, and if you think he’s not a 
favorite you should have come to the 
Friday afternoon reception after the 
show when it was playing the Columbia, 
Brooklyn, last September. The line 
reached from the stage to the other 
side of the Eagle office and Miss Pansy 
O’Brien, who was interviewed by your 


correspondent, saidinpart that Mistah - 


Vosboigh was perfectly dandy wasn’t 
he, Edith, and the reception was ever 
s’much nicer than the Corse Payton 
and the Edna May Spooner parties last 
Winter and Mistah Vosboigh is a great 
favorite (i as in limelight). Which Was 
To Be Proven. 

‘Well, Mr. Vosburgh is billed as “the 


‘fastest telegraph-operator in the world,” 
“and according to typewritten state- 
“ments, was an operator before he 
dropped into histrionism. The state- 
ment is a long one, but it ends: 


+.e.-«-here I am, after a la of 


ten years appearing before the public as 
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the “fastest operator in the world” I 
firmly believe it was my sensitiveness 
my sentimentality in ordeals such as. 
narrated here that prompted me to think 
seriously of stage-life, and feeling that I 
had some of the attributes necessary for 
success in that profession, I took it up 
and really found the nerve-force that a 
few years at the key develops, one of 
the particular essentials. After perusi 
this narrative, my kind reader, you will - 
see that my last night asa railroad-op- . 
erator was the most harrowing one, but. 
hope I will remain a stage-operator for 
at least three-hundred nights to come. 
Thus much away from the plot. Let 
us return to our matinee. . g 
The Telegraph office. Click-click-click 
—hundreds of clicks, which please 
imagine. Were this a dollar-a-word 
story, the clicks would be in, all of em 
Billy at the instrument. Adele wanted 
by the Police. Bully hears the mes- 
sage that mears her death coming 
over another instrument and, King- 
of-the-Wires like, he switches it to 
his own. Kingdon and Marco and 
Doris and Lena and Bummer and Brick 
Top, now messenger-boys, happen into 
the office and it’s take this message and 
that one and wire this and that till you 
can’t rest and the only thing Billy can 
do, obviously, is to blow out every in- 
strument in the office and, to make a 
column story into a paragraph, that’s 
just what he does, and Adele, in a 
manner of speaking, is safe on third. 
Now this is where Dick Murphy (cf. 
Par. 1) comes in. Dick, a fascinated 
auditor and enthralled spectator one 
night, listened to the messages that 
were coming and going and the big 
one—the one that led to the heroic 
act—was this: 


e e e. . 
° 


which translated, means: 





—andsoon. All single dots,a dot being — 
“e.”’ Not that it matters, but that’s the — 
technical flaw. Maybe Mr. Vosburgh 
gets so excited that he simply can’t 

remember the code or maybe Dick 
Murphy doesn’t know how to “ receive” 
or “send” anything but straight sport- 
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‘ing-stuff or maybe Mr. Vosburgh never 


- was a telegr—but. perish the suspicion! . 


_ There, it’s dead. 
The Finish 


[F DICK MURPHY had only staid for 
the fourth act,instead of losing his 
artistic patience just because they 
' didn’t dot and dash accurately as they'd 
have done if David Belasco had put the 
show_on, he’d have been rewarded. 

He would have seen Kingdon tie 
Billy, who is made up like Paul Arm- 
strong, the play-author, to a post down 
in Casso’s den of Italian anarchists on the 
East River, Adele being locked in an ad- 
adjoining room. Not to speak of King- 
don’s setting off an electric dynamite- 
machine, which will go off in two min- 
utes, Brooklyn time. What? Death for 
them bothafter allthat suffering, all that 

' hero—and heroinism? Is there no jus— 
whose voice is that? Bummer—good, 
little Bummer who is lying there tied 
in a sack and can’t get out to untie 
Billy’s—wha’s ’at? Who’s coming down 
the rope? Brick Top, dear little Brick 
Top shot as he enters, and all in. Oh, 
Brick Top, get to Bummer and get 
him out of the sack so he can un- 


tie Billy so Billy can rescue Adele. 
Come on, you Brick Top! Come on! 
There! Bummer’s out of the sack! Now 
we know why you're called comic 
relief. Oh, Bummer, untie Billy. Quick! 
Quick! There, Bully’s free! Hurry. 
Festina like hell! The door. Come, 
Adele! Upupup! Come, boys! Hurrymy- 
godadelehurryahwe’reout—BING!— 
Great Mittenthal! but that was just in - 
time, wasn’t it? 

All this Dick Murphy missed. All 
this and the last scene. 

The old place. Perhaps you think 
that Adele goes back home in this scene 
and that Larry gets his mounted police 
job back and that Kingdon and Marco 
Maitland are led away in handcuffs to 
punishment known as condign and that 
Jack Cannon, who is a perfectly good 
detective, only in Dutch, apologizes to 
Billy and that Larry is going to marry 
Doris and that Adele is about to be- 
come the wife of that noble hero, that 
dauntless fighter, that intrepid gentle- 
man, William How—no, no—Billy 
West, the King of the Wires— 

Butif you’re as good a guesser as all 
that you might just as well have left 
early in the evening, too, like Dick 
Murphy. 


Playwrights’ Profits 


By ARTHUR EMMONS 





Small wonder everyone wants to write a play when the immense earnings of 
such popular playwrights as George Ade, Clyde Fitch, Pinero, and Augustus 
Thomas are taken into consideration. Fifty thousand dollars often represents 
a poor year for the most successful writers for the stage in this day and age. 











F ALL the attractive names on 
O the theatrical bill of fare, none 
is more alluring than the play- 
wright’s. The star may draw a 
Salary that would make a corporation 
manager feel poor, and the manager of 
the show may make a fortune, but they 











work. It alone remains for the play- 
wright to sit comfortably back in the 
audience—in case they don’t see him— 
and watch the money roll in. 

A successful play not only has the ad- 
vantage of a long run in the beginning, 
with possibly several road-companies to 
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prospect of years and years of produc- 
tion in the stock-companies all over the 
world. Clyde Fitch, for instance, some- 
times has an income of fifteen hundred 
dollars a week, not from recent suc- 
cesses, but from plays he wrote years 
ago and that are now playing at the 
stock-houses. And after such facts have 
been floating around the ears of the 
hungry, it is no wonder there is a flood 
of manuscript in the offices of the mana- 
gers. 

Clyde Fitch, by the way, is the richest 
of all the American playwrights, and 
the most fastidious and dictatorial. He 
receives larger royalties than any of his 
contemporaries, and among incidental 
stipulations he insists upon selecting the 
cast, and superintending the entire pro- 
duction in every detail. Mr. Fitch, by 
the way, is a native of New York City. 
He was born May 2, 1865, and. was 
educated at Amherst, from which he 
was graduated in 1886. In his profes- 
sional career he started as a novelist, 
but soon drifted into the writing of 
society-dramas. He has now reached 
the envied goals of finished artist and 
millionaire. Apropos of his easy stride 
to riches, Mr. Fitch’s graceful effort, 
“Her Own Way,” earned for him over 
one hundred thousand dollars during 
the first two years of its performance. 


The Clyde Fitch of Indiana 


EORGE ADE is another of the 

lucky ones. “ The Sultan of Sulu,” 
“The County Chairman,” and “The 
College Widow” have contributed large- 
ly to the income of eighty thousand 
dollars a year he has received in royal- 
ties—a neat little item that ought to 


’ help out some in case the potato crop 


on his Indiana farm happens to be bad. 

George Adeis just a little youngerthan 
Clyde Fitch. He was born February 9, 
1866, in Kentland, Indiana, where his 
father was a prominent banker. In 1887 
he graduated from Purdue university, so 
that he is an entirely Indiana product, 
though Chicago claims him as her own. 

His cleverness as a writer first came 
to light through the columns of the 
Chicago Daily News and the Record- 
Herald, though he had been entertain- 
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‘multiply its earnings, but it has the 













ing the Chicago public for some year 
before it really got on to the fact tha 
in him it possessed one of the few real — 
humorists of the age. However, you 
couldn’t make any one in Chicago be-— 
lieve that George Ade belongsto Indiana 


Pinero the English Clyde Fitch 


RTHUR WING PINERO is the 
Clyde Fitch of England. But few 
playwrights demand a greater percent- 
age of the gross receipts from their plays — 
than does he. And he gets it, too. 
Managers are glad to guarantee him a 
financial return on anything he may do 
even though the play may be a failure. 
In that case the manager is like the 
negro who applied for the position of © 
barber. 

‘What percentagedo I get?” he asked. — 

“One half of all the business that 
comes in,’’ was the reply. 

“Then if there aint no business,” said - 
he, with a grin, “I suppose I git it all!” 

But managers are only too glad to 
take a chance with Pinero. The worry — 
of a hearing is not so much with him as — 
with them. In fact he doesn’t worry at 
all. Pinero is immensely rich from his 
plays, and he has arrived at a state of 
opulence. 

“Tf managers don’t like my plays © 
they don’t need to buy them: if the 
public doesn’t like them they can stay 
away from them,’ he is reported to 
have said. . 

Yet Pinero says all this pleasantly. 
His personality is most delightful, and 
and it far from his intention to hurt any — 
one’s feelings. He has simply arrived at” 
that envied of all enviable stages in the 
life of an artist where he can afford to be - 
independent of everybody. 


The Author of “The Silver King” 


HEN RY ARTHUR JONES is an- 
other of England’s wealthiest dram- 
atists. ‘‘ The Silver King” alone would — 
have made him rich, while he received — 
heavy returns from other plays. In fact 
royalties are coming in to him every 
week from all parts of the world. Apro- 
pos of “The Silver King,” there 
man in London who has for many 
been living in ease from his hal 
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of the provincial rights of that play— 


an interest which he acquired twenty. 


years ago when the play was young. At 
one time, Henry Arthur Jones com- 
plained that he received only fifteen 
thousand dollars from one of his plays 
_ while the manager was getting more 
_ than three times. that amount. That 
was when the play had beenrunning only 
a short time. Mr. Jones first ‘‘found”’ 
himself, dramatically speaking, in the 
pulpit. He began life as an evangelical 
preacher. 

One of the very biggest of the money- 
_ makers is “ Charley’s Aunt.”’ In the be- 
ginning it brought its owners the phe- 
nomenal sum of one million, five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and it is still 
Tunning with good success. “Shenan- 
doah,” an early effort of the late Bron- 
son Howard, earned him over a million 
dollars. When “Our Boys” was pro- 
duced at the Vaudeville Theater, Lon- 
don, it netted about four hundred 
thousand dollars. Wilson Barrett. paid 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
for “ The Lights of London,” while the 
author, George R. Sims, often had an 
income of $500 a week from a single 
melodrama. 


Getting Rich on “The Devil” 


N INTERESTING illustration of the 
swift flight to riches by the play- 
writing route is that of Franz-Molnar, 
author of “The Devil,’’ which is under 
the management of Mr. Henry W. 
Savage for its American production. A 
year ago Mr. Molnar was scrambling for 
a living on a newspaper in Budapest. 
To-day he is rich. He has one hundred 
thousand dollars “for sure,” it is said, 
and it is estimated that before the sea- 
son is over he will have at least three 
hundred and seventy-five thousand 
more. The method of computation is 
this: There are to be twenty-five com- 

_ panies playing the piece here and abroad 
_ and the average amount received from 
each one will be fifteen hundred dollars 
_ for a season of thirty weeks. The rest is 


_ Dion Boucicault, the brilliant and 
successful playwright of a generation 
ago, once told a friend that his income 
from his pen was $200,000 a year. 
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Sydney Grundy got $9,000 in royalties ~ 
from “A Pair of Spectacles” before the 
two hundred and fiftieth performance, 
besides a large some down. Sir William 
Gilbert received $450,000 for his share 
in the operas for which Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van wrote the music while Sir Augustus 
Harris and Mr. Pettit recently made 
five thousand dollars a week from 
authors’ fees. 

This is something of a change from 
the times when playwrights used to sell 
their work for a small sum down, and 
who usually died just outside the poor- 
house. But these are the days of the 
wise playwright. He may be writing 
for his health, but he knows that the 
best medicine for the nervous system is a 
husky, well fed bank-book. 


The Thrifty Scotch Dramatist 


AMES MATTHEW BARRIE made 
a fortune from “A Little Minister”’ 
and “Peter Pan’’—which suggests 
Maude Adams and a play that was late- \ 
ly transcribed for her at sea. It hap- 
pened in this way: Just before Haddon 
Chambers left Liverpool for America, 
Charles Frohman handed him a play 
written in blank verse by Miss Anna 
Schwanick—a verbose, over-literary 
production on the subject of Joan of 
Arc. It had, however, much dramatic 
merit, and so Mr. Frohman asked Mr. 
Chambers to put it into shape. This he 
proceeded to do by locking himself in his 
cabin and working the principal part of 
the seven days at sea. When he reached 
New York he was able to give the piece 
to Mr. Frohman, complete in form ex- 
cept in the matter of typewriting. Miss 
Maude Adams has long cherished a wish 
to play Joan of Arc, and this season 
Mr. Frohman plans to give her the op- 
portunity. 


He Doesn’t Care for Money 


AVID BELASCO doesn’t care 
much about money, and he has 
been writing plays for the last twenty- 
five years. Probably, if he hadn’t made 
so much money, he would care more 
about it—though you can’t tell, be- 
cause Mr. Belasco is so muchof an artist. 
It is art, first and last, with him; money 
























































he likes to use—it is necessary—and he 
throws it with the hand of a prodigal. 
But it is not the inspiration of his ef- 
forts by any means. 

Belasco is a California product. He 
was born in San Francisco, July 25, 
1859. He was carefully educated, but 
all through his school career he was 
building playhouses and having shows 
in the barn, and otherwise revealing, at 
an early age, his innate love for the 
stage. Finally, when only nineteen 
years of age, he took charge of a real 
theater—which gave him the prestige 
of being the youngest theatrical man- 
ager on the Pacific coast. Two years 
later he went to New York and became 


- attached to the Madison Square Thea- 


ter in an occupation most agreeable to 
him—that of whipping plays into shape. 
It was the finest kind of schooling for a 
budding dramatist. Later, he made a 
fortune out of “The Heart of Mary- 
land,” and his profits from “ Zaza’ were 
more than $100,000. 

Belasco hasadelightfulsense of humor. 

In conversation with a friend one day 
he said: 

“There are only two plays of mine 
which I haven’t been accused of plagia- 
rizing.”’ 

“Which two?” was asked. 

“Two failures.” 

The theater owes much to David 
Belasco, for it has never had a more 
conscientious and -hard-working de- 
votee. He writes plays, produces them, 
makes actresses—sometimes with in- 
gratitude as the reward—attends to 
every detailofstage-management, thinks 
for himself and everybody else and 
spends his money recklessly if the ar- 
tistic presentation of the piece demands. 


Sherlock Holmes and Riches 


O PARTICULAR section of the 
country has a monopoly of the 
crop of American dramatists—they hail 
from all over. Connecticut gave us Wil- 
liam Gillette July 24, 1855. He wasa 
relative of Henry Ward Beecher, which 
shows that the love of the stage was in 
the blood, and his father was’ at one 
time a United States senator. Mr. Gil- 


lette began his career as a playwright 
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in 1882, with “The Professor.’ Since 
then he has made large sums of money. 
through “Held by the Enemy,” “ Be- 
cause She Loved Him So,”’ “ Secret Ser- 
vice,” ““Too Much Johnson,” ‘The Pri- 
vate Secretary,’ and others. Mr. Gillette 
hits the financial bulls-eye from many 
theatrical angles. He is playwright, 
manager, and his own leading man. 

Augustus Thomas was born in St. 
Louis, Missouri, January 8, 1857, and 
spent the first six years of his business 
life in a freight-office. Then he studied 
law, became a writer and illustrator for 
St. Louis and New York papers, and at 
last bloomed into a playwright. This 
happened in 1887, when he dramatized 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s “ Editha’s Bur- 
glar.” After that he began a series in 
geographical nomenclature, of which 
“ Alabama,” “ In Mizzoura,”’ and “ Ari- 
zona’’ were big money-makers. Not 
until he struck into the steep mountain 
paths of “Colorado” did he lose the 
elusive trail of success. He got back on 
the right track in ‘“The Witching Hour,” 
however, one of the most entertaining — 
plays of the day, and that is netting 
him an enviable income. 





Profitable Socialistic Propaganda 


HARLES KLEIN is another who — 
knows the intoxicating delight of © 
the playwright’s success. He has grown 
rich from “The Music Master” and 
“The Lion and the Mouse.” The last 
named at one time brought him $4,000 
in a single week. 

One of the youngest of the successful 
playwrights is George M. Cohan, who 
didn’t even arrive on earth till 1878. 
Then he got in on July 4, which shows 
that the instinct for celebrating was 
born in him. In “Forty-Five Minutes 
from Broadway,” ‘‘George Washington 
Jr.,” and “The Talk of New York,” he 
has created an income that many a rich 
man might envy. 

Other young playwrights, like the 
DeMilles and Eugene Walter, have 
moved up on Easy Street for their per- 
manent address. There is no road t 
opulence so royal as the writing o: 
play. It is so easy, too—if yo 
know how. 









The Christmas I Remember Best 








All too frequently Christmas is a melancholy holiday to the actors on tour. 
Frequently, however, an attempt is made to celebrate the day in fitting style 
with a tree after the performance or a dinner for the company. But these 
personal recollections of Christmas from great players are different indeed. 








The Fate of the Red Candy-Dog 


BY ROSE STAHL 





HE Christmas that I remember 
T best was my fifth Christmas. 
Of the four Christmas days that 
had preceded it I have no recol- 
lection. But this fifth one of my life 
stands out in a blaze of memory and of 
other things. 
My father, a struggling young editor, 
- had just taken charge of a paper in 
Trenton, N. J.,and the outlook was so 
promising, that our first Christmas 
_ there was going to be in the nature of 
a celebration. 

For weeks we four children felt that 
there was some mystery in the air. The 
first thing that excited our youthful 
but active suspicions was when our 
mother took to shopping without tak- 
ing any of us along. She would go “ up- 
town”’ and stay such a very long time, 
and then come home, tired but happy, 
with her arms filled with the most in- 
teresting looking boxes and bundles 
which she would take up-stairs with 
her, telling us not to come up, that 
she’d “be down in a minute.” 

We had a colored girl named Louisa, 
who used to add to the awful excite- 
ment of those days by throwing out 
‘weird hints as to what Santa Claus was 

fixin’ to do” for us. Louisa seemed to 
on such confidentiai terms with 
a Claus that she positively awed us 
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and for a week we were almost good 
children. 

On Christmas-eve we were put to bed 
early. Louisa had given us tragic warn- 
ings not tostay awake but to go right to 
sleep. It seems that she had had a great 
deal of difficulty to induce Santa Claus 
to come to our house at all, and that if 
we even opened our eyes during the 
night he was likely to pass us by. 

So we lay there quietly in our little 
beds. We could hear our father and 
mother and Louisa moving things about 
down-stairs, and we could hear our 
names mentioned once in awhile—and 
then we went to sleep. 

And when we woke up again at last 
it was here! 

Tue Great Day! 
CHRISTMAS! 

Our long waiting was over. At last 
I was to know if Santa Claus had really 
heard me, and had brought me the 
little gold-ring-with-the-blue-stonethat 
I had asked him for all these days and 
weeks! 

We heard voices in the parlor and we 
rushed down there only to be met by 
Louisa who said that we must not go in 
yet as Santa Claus “was fixin” to sur- 
prise us. Just then the door was opened 
and our dear mother came out to us. 
Her eyes were dancing with happiness 
as she kissed us and said: 

“Merry Christmas, my darlings.’’ 

And then we heard our dear father’s 
excited voice say: 
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“Tt’s all ready—bring them in.” 
_ And the doors were thrown open and 
there was a beautiful Christmas-tree 
in flames! 

Something had caught fire, and be- 
fore we could get to it to see what it 
really looked like, our father had opened 
the door that led out to the side porch 
and had thrown the beautiful, blazing 
thing out into the yard. 

After they had dried our tears, we 
put on our hats and coats and went out 
and searched among the ruins for our 
presents. Santa Claus had heard me, 
because we found a little gold ring with 
a blue stone. It was stuck to the melted 
remains of a red candy-dog. 


When the “Big Gift’? Came 
BY DAVID WARFIELD 


days of my youth that I best 
remember are not always the happy 
ones, but more the days that were tinged 
with sorrow and dimmed with the tears 
of disappointment. The happy Summer 
days of blue skies and sunshine were 
like the hills and the green fields or a 
grove of trees: they all became the 
beautiful panorama of youth, and, look- 
ing back, you could not, you know, pick 
a tree or a hill or a field that was loved 
morethan another. The Spring is always 
happy and the flowers of Spring are 
equally lovable. It is when the day 
is gray, when the soul is troubled, and 
the sun is gone, that you look back and 
remember. 


~. An incident of a Christmas day that 


‘is most vivid in my memory, occurred in 
San Francisco when I was a boy. It was 


. not a happy incident; perhaps that is 


why it stands out conspicuously against 
the background of my blue skies. More 
likely I remember it so well because it 
made me think. 

As I always lived in California I did 
not know then the Eastern Christmas 
days of snow and fantasy; but I had a 
new suit of clothes, a gorgeous handker- 
chief of multihues, some new books, 
and a jack-knife, and I was happy even 
without a sled and snow under it. 

In our neighborhood lived a blind 


_ man, whom, I am ashamed to say, the 





- stand as rival to Christmas in 





boys, myself included, occasionally tor- 
mented—I, perhaps, a little “ more oc- 
casionally’’ than the others. That after- 
noon, after the boys had gone, I sat on 
the steps of our home, happy in t 
possession of my riches, and imbued 
with the spirit of the day. Suddenly, at 
the corner, I saw the blind man at 
tempting to cross the street. Strangely, 
I had no desire to be a devil; instead, I 
was moved with the noble impulse of 
offering assistance to the unfortunate — 
old man.I ran out to him at once caught © 
him gently by the arm, and with a soft — 
voice that sincerely fitted theact, offered — 
to help him across the street. In an in- — 
stant his heavy stick rose, and -I was 
given a resounding whack across the — 
back. I fled to my room and I cried. 

It was not the pain of the blow that — 
made me weep. There was an awaken- — 
ing. A mischievous boy who knew no © 
sentiment, respected nothing, not even — 
age and infirmity which might restrict 
his fun, at last saw the: gulf between ~ 
Youth and Age, and the thought made > 
him cry. As he looked wistfully into the — 
breach, he asked himself how he could ~ 
have sinned so much and not have — 
known it. What was Youth, he thought, ~ 
that Age should suspect and shun it. It 
was not the whack that caused the in- — 
trospect: it was the idea that Youth ~ 
should bea coward. It seemed all wrong. © 
I felt unworthy of my gifts. : 

I did not realize the Big Gift I had 
just received. 









































A Twisted Celebration 
BY BLANCHE BATES 


| HAD gone to sleep the night before, 
with that to-morrow-will-be-Christ- — 
mas feeling that, I think, we none of — 
of us outgrow: that sense of joyous éla- 
tion and anticipation fostered for us in 
our childhood, which seems to become 
part of us. Nor disbelief in Kris Kringle 
nor disillusion of other years can wholly 
take it away. 

There is, I think, only one other 
day in the year which can in a 



























excitement: that is the Fourth 
I was playing “The Girl 
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den West”’ in New Orleans, and had 
elected to stay for my two weeks there 
ba little pension. It was so delightfully 

' French—so thoroughly New Orleanese 


quaint town that I simply had to live 
there; it was inevitable. I hunted, 
walked, rode, and ran until I did find it. 
And how entirely charming it was. 

On a little by-street, sandwiched in 
between real antique shops—the kind 
“you belieye in at a glance because—be- 
cause it’s New Orleans and people don’t 
seem to be hustling for a living. They 

sell pleasantly. The Sheffield looks so 
- honest and the mahogany—well, the 
mahogany is in New Orleans so—le vrat- 
vrat. 
; Here, then, I found the home that 
~ had been calling to me. Even the name 
' over the high-latticed gates “Hotel 
Morphy” did not daunt me. If only it 
were clean and unimproved. It was, 
and more. Inside, a stone paved court- 
_ yard led to a wide flight of steps; there 
_ the rooms ranged round a wide gallery, 
looking down into a garden with mag- 
' nolia trees and big stone jars that made 
"me feel all of “ Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves;’’ and neither the pleadings of 
my duenna, who had discovered that it 
was the house of old Paul Morphy, the 
“famous and dead chess-player, and 
' considered by spirit-fearing folk to be 
haunted, nor the tentative efforts of my 
personal representative to drag me back 
to the very good “ best hotel.” 
I could open the French windows of 
' my sitting-room into a little balcony 
from which I could see that fascinating 
old book, old furniture, old silver shop- 
' ping street—and a distant view of the 
romantic levee. And, crossing the hall- 
way, I could step onto the gallery to see 
- if the magnolia trees and the Ali-Baba- 
Porty-Thieves jars were still there. So 
thow could I give it up? Anyhow, I 
A didn’t. 
I awoke early on the morning of the 
25th. What had Santa Claus—What 
that— my windows were open and 
kers! Why,it’stheFourthof July! 
ally Iam to get them mixed! Of 
,I must get right up and shoot off 
tackers, too. But the air is so 
Il just sleep a little;longer and— 
od gracious, Carrie, what time 


did you say? Eleven? And I have a 
matinee? How well I slept! Merry 
Christmas? What? Why, what do you 
mean, you silly girl, it’s the—don’t you 
hear the firecrackers?”’ 

At last I was awake enough to know 
it was—it really was Christmas day. 

“De lVeau chaude, m’selle?”’ came a 
sweet voice through the doors and 
“ Bonne noel!” 

Yes, it really was! 

So then Carrie arrayed me in white 
muslin and fine roses and I went forth 
to play matinee. As I walked through 
the streets on my way to the theater I 
kept pinching myself and saying, “ It’s 
Christmas day—it’s Christmas day!” 

Small boys, small firecrackers; large 
men and the cannon variety of Fourth 
of July celebration; women, children, 
muslin, flowers, confetti—could it real- 
ly be? At any rate it was all holiday so I 
was happy, too. 

When I arrived at the theater there 
were so many Merry Christmas’,so many 
packages and telegrams, that I really 
thought it was Christmas. But when I 
got to my dressing-room I found it 
banked in—orange trees! Small trees, 
small oranges, but oh that smell— 
orange, verbena—New Orleans! 

And dear old Saint Nicholas — you 
with your forty reindeer, your snow- 
covered roof tops, your ember-smoked 
chimneys—you were there after all. 
Perhaps the aroma of your memory, 
like that of good old Paul Morphy and 
lis house that held me, will always as- 
sure me that it was—it really was— 
Christmas! 


Escaping From Sing Sing 
BY GEORGE BACKUS 


CF dees the traveling actor finds him- 
self booked to appear in his home 
city on Christmas day it quite naturally 
makes that Christmas the one long to be 
remembered, for the actor can seldom 
be with his family at that season of the 
year. Add to thi. the great joy of ap- 
pearing for the first time in a star réle 
before home-friends, and augment it 
. still further by being the recipient of a 
banquet given by those friends, and you 
will understand why the night I played 





Augustus Billings in “Too Much John- 


son’? in Columbus, Ohio; about ten 
years ago, makes that Christmas stand 
out vividly in my memory above all the 
others. But it is the banquet and the 
reason why it was given that I want to 
tell about, and to make this clear I must 
go back to the previous Summer when 
I was spending my vacation at home. 
The cause happened then; the effect 
was the banquet in December. 

A friend invited me the last evening 
of my vacation to join some men at his 
home in a friendly game of twenty- 
five cent “ante.”’ And this occurred at a 
time when the city authorities were 
making vigorous efforts to s_ppress 
gambling. We didn’t associate these 
two facts until about three a. mM. when a 
distant policeman’s whistle “rang out 
on the silent air’’—as the thrillers say. 
But it didn’t even thrillus. It never oc- 
curred to us that we were breaking the 
law. One gentleman laughingly re- 
marked that we had better pull down 
the blinds or we might get into trouble. 

This remark started a train of thought 
in the mind of our host whois known asa 
practical joker. He kept histhoughtsto 
himself, however, until the next day 
when he communicated with the mayor, 
a genial gentleman, also fond of a joke. 
Between them they fixed up a scheme 
to scare the life out of the rest of us. The 
mayor sent an officer in citizen’s clothes 
to summon the culprits to court with- 
out the formality of arrest. The offi- 
cer said he had looked in at the win- 
dow last night and obtained undeniable 
evidence that we were playing for 
money. One gentleman dropped his 
business affairs and hurried to the 
mayor, trembling with fear of exposure. 
His honor gave him a private interview 
but was very earnest and severe. 

“Tf the leading citizens do not give 
me their support how can I be expected 
to purify the city?’’ he asked the peti- 
tioning citizen. “I really must make an 
example of this. And there is George 
Backus, a gentleman that Coumbus is 
proud of, yet he is not respecting our 
laws. I have sent an officer to arrest 
him.” 

This was only too true. The messen- 
ger called at my home and asked me to 
appear. He came while I was packing 


my trunk for New York. I told him tha 

I would appear before His Honor at five 
o’clock, but I did not tell him that my ~ 
train for the East would leave at four. I 
never broke home-ties so easily. It was” 
hard to conceal from the family my de- 
light in leaving. It required all my talent 
to seem sorrowful and dim the eye with 
a tear. When the train pulled out I 
chuckled to myself that I, at least, had 
escaped the disgrace of appearing in 
court. / 

The gentleman who had responded so 
quickly to plead with His Honor—inci- 
dentally lowering the ante to a ten-cent 
limit and thereby perjuring himself— 
was so successful that the mayor finally 
concluded to let the infraction of the law 
pass without punishment. Then he has- — 
tened to the other law-breakersandtold 
them that owing to his eloquence and 
“ pull” with the mayor he had succeeded 
in getting them all off Scott free! Then 
the joke came out with the laugh on 
him, and he readily agreed to give a 
supper to all concerned when I should 
next appear in the city. 

This was the state of affairs when I 
made my appearance on the stage 
Christmas night. The boxes were occu- 
pied by the mayor, the gentleman of 
the poker-party and friends who were 
let into the secret. At the end of the 
third act I was called forward for a 
speech, and when I appeared I was pre- 
sented with a large floral design repre- 
senting a prison-door, with a placard 
large enough for the audience to read: 
‘Escaped from Sing Sing.”’ This was fol- 
lowed by another representing the 
round top of a poker-table and a royal 
flush spread out upon it. The placard 
read: ‘‘Always call a bluff,”’ “ Never get 
cold feet!” 

After the performance we had a jolly 
time at the banquet, the mayor holding — 
a mock trial with me in the prisoner's 
dock. I employed all the legal talent 
present to defend me and also testified — 
in my own behalf, but the jury toa man ~ 
brought in an instantaneous verdic 
that I was found guilty of breaking the 
law and contempt of court, and I was 
sentenced to a fine of giving a similar 
banquet when I returned for my 
tion the following Summer— 
which I cheerfully paid. 
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‘THE GREEN BOOK 


A Belated Celebration 
BY FRITZI SCHEFF 


‘E HAD been asked to spend Christ- 
mas afternoon and dine in the 
evening with friends living in one of the 
suburbs of Vienna,some three miles from 
‘the center of the city, where my parents 
and I resided. The weather had been ex- 
“ceptionally mild, but on Christmas Eve a 
change came. Snow fell in the night and 
in the morning everything was covered 
by the white mantle and the air was 
filled with the strange soft stillness that 
comes with the first snow. When the 
_ time came for us to leave home the 
heavy snow made our journey seem a 
Serious expedition. Bundled up in our 
furs we drove off in a miserable old hack 
—the only vehicle obtainable. Tedious- 
ly we emerged from the city on to a 
_ broad boulevard that led directly to the 
park that we had to crossand into which 
we turned as the night began to shut in. 
The snow had ceased to fall, but in 
its place a high wind drove the snow 
- into great heaps, through which our 
horse stumbled and floundered to the 
accompaniment of horrible curses and 
lashings from the driver. Finally, the 
cab came to a standstill. The horse had 
landed in a snowdrift up to his middle. 
The drunken driver fell off the cab and 
’ lay comfortably on the snowdrift. My 
mother began to cry, I was so hungry 
that I could have eaten thevhorse, and 
my father sat on the steps of the cab 
and laughed. Then he shook up the 
“driver and started him off for help. We 
waited for over an hour, and when help 
came we were almost frozen stiff. 

The end of it was that four police 
officers, who had locked up the cabman, 
helped my father get the poor old horse 

and the cab out of the drift and out of 
the park, and at half past ten on Christ- 
mas night we reached our destination. 
‘Our hosts had given us up long before. 
and were about retiring as we drove up. 


A Latter-Day Nativity 
BY GRACE GEORGE 


UST thirteen years ago we were 
playing in Montreal, and when the 
tmas came we were too far away 
the old home folks to join the 


family group, and so we looked forward: 


-drearily to the sham festivities of an 


elaborate hotel menu, which would only 
serve to accentuate homesickness. 

As the daylight began to die on the 
afternoon of Christmas Eve, a charming 
little sleigh drove up to the door of the. 
hotel and a modestly liveried servant 
brought me a cordial note, saying that I 
must spend the Christmas with some 
English friends of my father who had 
lived for many years in Montreal. So af- 
ter the play was over I found myself 
driving through the crisp air to the 
home of the hosts whom I had never 
seen. I simply knew that my hospitable 
entertainers were a childless couple who 
had known my people in years gone by. 

As we drove up to the door the lights 
in the window seemed to give me cheer- 
ful welcome, and I ran up the steps as if 
I really were at home. 

“Why, John,” I said as I went to- 
ward the bell-handle, “what is that 
hanging to the doorknob?” 


“Faith, I don’t know,” responded 


the driver. “It looks like a Christmas 
present for the master.” 


The cheerful sleighbells had brought 
master and mistress to the door, and 
soon I was enclosed in a warm and 
motherly pair of arms, and a kind kiss 
pressed on my cold cheek. 

“Come in,” child, said a sweet, kind- 
ly voice. “ You are as cold as a—gra- 
cious, what was that?” 

It was a sharp cry from the bundle on 
the door-handle. Inside the cheerful sit- 
ting room the mystery was soon solved. 
A live baby! A-strenuous, hungry baby! 
The look of helpless perplexity on their 
dear old faces overcame my gravity, 
and throwing myself on the sofa, I 
laughed until I cried. Just then the an- 
them for the midnight service in the 
church next door rang out the familiar 
words, “Unto us a child is born.’”’ A 
look of heavenly sweetness on the face 
of the dear old childless wife checked 
my laughter. 

“Yes, John,” she said in.a whisper, 
“unto us a child is born!’’ And I saw 
they were both content. 

Last summer I stopped on my way to 
Quebec to see my dear old friends, and - 
a fresh, rosy faced lassie bounded down 
the steps and called me “ Aunt Grace,” 











